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Monotype Company to Make and 
Sell Barrett Adding Machines 


ANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, by way of celebrating the closing of a very 
satisfactory business year and of emphasizing its firm 
faith in the future, begs to announce that. it has pur- 
chased the business, machinery, patents, trade marks, 
trade name and good will of the 


BARRETT-ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


The astonishing similarity betwee processes under which the Barrett Adding 
Machines and Monotype Keyboards are manufactured gave to the purchasing 
Company a most logical means for expansion of its constantly growing business. 


THE MONOTYPE 1 THE BARRETT 
Composing Machine—Type-&-Rule Caster Adding, Listing and Calculating Machine 


Over 10,000 Monotypes The Barrett is a 

are in use daily in the complete calcu- 

best printing plants lating machine 

throughout the whole that adds, sub- 

world. Governments, tracts, divides, 

trade plants, direct-mail multiplies and 

advertising printers, book lists; printing 

and magazine publishers, the proofs of its 
shops where perfect operations. Two 
typography is the new models are 
stock-in-trade—all being marketed. Over 12,000 Barretts 
use, and must use, _f bs | now are in daily use—one hundred and 
the Monotype. {Eka came twenty alone in the offices of one great 
Flexibility, qual- (iii. corporation, The Metropolitan Life In- 
ity, speed, service ~“F surance Company, their last order for 
—these are all twelve machines being given in January, 
Monotype words. 1922. Repeat orders from large concerns 
The Monotype was show that the Barrett holds its high 
the originator of complete non-distribu- quality under long service. With the un- 
tion, and has given to the world profit- conditional guarantee of the Monotype 
able single-type composition and the factory behind it, the Barrett is the safest 
unit system of equipment installation. { buy today of any machine in its field. 





This company will now manufacture all models of the Barrett Adding, 
Listing and Calculating Machines in its factory at Philadelphia, 
and distribute them through the Monotype organization. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO BIRMINGHAM 


Monotype Company of California; SAN FRANCISCO 
343—January 3, 1922 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


OUR NEW and extensive line of fine 
stationery,weddings and announcements 
opens an invaluable source of opportu- 
nity to printers and stationers through 
its unusual character and appealing 
beauty. There are writing sheets, deckled 
on four sides; cards, plain and paneled; 
sheets and envelopes with the unique 
wood grain, fabric, plaid, and ripple fin- 
ishes—in truth, a wide variety of almost 
three hundred items to meet every call 
for the unusual. 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 
175 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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One of the important factors in 
































Its PERMANENCY means Dollars 


Final Plate Mounting System is its all-around permanency. 


PERMANENCY means low up-keep cost be- the causes for costly interruptions or delays. 
eae ee ee the possibility of PERMANENCY also means dollars and cents 
ee een SE SE to you because the measure of any good invest- 
PERMANENCY means absolute dependability ment is its return per annum multiplied by the 


every day of the year, because it eliminates number of productive years. 


When you install a Plate Mounting System consider its Permanency. In the meantime, write for 
our “Final Base” booklet which completely illustrates and describes the Wesel Final Base and Hook. 


co UF. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








to You 


the success of the Wesel 


Chicago: 1654 Monadnock Bldg. 
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{ 72.80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Superior Type Metals 


Those who want a metal suitable for both linotyping and stereo- 

typing will find HOYT Combination Linotype and Stereotype 

Metal thoroughly satisfactory. It too is backed by the HOYT guarantee. 
We Also Make 


Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt A X Monotype Metal 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal ere —_— Electrotype 
eta 


Let our service department help YOU solve YOUR 
type problems. 


HOYT METAL CO.* ‘ss 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS — 0Dnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In order to 
survive, your ruling plant must be equipped with the most 
up-to-date and labor-saving machinery. The Hickok Rul- 
ing Machinery and Feeders are the last word in efficiency. 
We have been in this business over seventy five years. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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It is no eftort for the eye 
to register instant approval 
or displeasure 


Appreciation assures the 
reception of your printed 
word 


This advantage is secured 
by the fine tone qualities of 


your reproductions when 
printed with 


DOUBLETONE INKS 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Made only by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


» 
New York him’ 
(Downtown) 2s GS 
466 Broome St., Cor. Greene St. 
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Advantages of 
the Linograph 


Note the three 
' magazines 





GREATER 
MATRIX 
SUPPLY 


The Linxograph is equipped with automatic double escapements on 
the most frequently used characters. These escapements operate two 
adjoining magazine channels, drawing matrices from each alternately 
by the operation of one key. Thus a greater supply of the most 
used matrices is available than in any other line-casting machine. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Answers to Your Questions.”’ 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 














The Linograph Way is the Easiest Way 
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Peter Van Duyne— One of Royal’s Best Finishers 


Saving Money at the Source 


The skill of Royal’s finishers means a positive saving of time— 
when the plates go to press. And ¢ime is money—money wasted, 
when plates must be fussed over by the pressman. The latter’s 
duty is to get the job running, but how can he if the finisher 
has been careless or incompetent? Royal finishing is done with 
the one idea in mind of not letting little things slide—making 
the slightest imperfection a big factor and insisting that nothing 
short of perfection is worthy of the Company’s final O. K. This 
standard of excellence has given our plates a coast-to-coast rep- 
utation as money savers—particularly among process color printers. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 
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HEARST ORDERS 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, CHicaco 306 Aronson Building, San FRANCISCO 
303 Glaslyn Building, Mempuis Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid. 
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WHY the INTERTYPE JS 


2nd Reason “The Better Machine” 








This is the second of a series of practical talks on Intertype construction. More will follow. Watch for them? 


Simplicity! 


The illustration at the left shows the two-part escapement 
used on all models of Intertypes. You can readily see how the 
up-stroke of the keyboard rod releases the bottom matrix. Note 
that the action is direct and therefore instantaneous. 









As you probably know, in the escapement used on three- 
magazine machines of other than Intertype manufacture, the 
motion of the keyboard rod must be transferred to six moving 
parts. Compare this with the two-part Intertype way, as shown 
in the diagram below. 

This is only one of a large number of important Intertype 
simplifications. 








o 
% 


INTERTYPE TWO-PART ESCAPEMENT 


910 Fewer Moving Parts 


in one mechanism alone 
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The following tabulation covers three-magazine Intertypes and other Pa 
machines, é 
THE INTERTYPE WAY \ 
1. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 273 
2. Escapements (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.......... 273 ~The Intertype W ay 





46 TWO PARTS 


ANOTHER WAY 






ee ee eer rere 9} 

2. Links (91 on each magazine) for three magazines............... 273 This escapement is used on 
3. Verges (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 273 all models of Intertypes, in- 
4 Pp ] Oo] wok sa ‘) dee ave ial 273 cluding our three-magazine 
+. ‘aw s (91 on each magazine) for three magazines..............-. 273 Modd C. Compare it with 
D. Pawls (91 on each magazine) for three magazines................ 273 escapements used on other 
6. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 245 three - magazine machines. 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, BRooKLyn, N. Y. 








550 Rand McNally Building, Cu1caco 306 Aronson Building, SAN FRaANcIsco 
4 303 Glaslyn Building, Mempuis Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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PRESSES 





Baitery of A a f Chandle 
Gordon Presses ~<a. Ze ; Price Ci 
at The Ward & i 4 or The Ivy 
Shaw Co. : * ll. 2 Seattle. 


The Ward & Shaw Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ERE is a picture of the reason, partly, why The Ward & Shaw Co. has built 
up an exceptional reputation for good printing — quickly done. This pro- 
gressive firm can realize a good profit on moderate cost. 

It’s not a secret. For years, printers everywhere have known that no press 
built can compete with a Chandler & Price Press on a “low-operating-cost-per- 
hour” basis. That’s why an installation of one Gordon press always leads to a 
battery of Gordon Presses. 


Have you received gratis your set of Chandler & Price BUSINESS GETTERS 
from your jobber? If not, write them or us direct. 


Chandler!! 
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Chandler & 
Price Cutier at 
The Ivy Press, 
Seattle. 





The Ivy Press 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


HEN an exceptionally good folder, booklet, or catalog is shown to you, it 
W is natural to think of printing presses and ‘‘good presswork.” It is some- 
times forgotten that unless accurate cutting has played its important 

part, “good presswork”’ means nothing. 


The Ivy Press, like thousands of printers the world over, realize the necessity 
of having an accurate cutter—the Chandler & Price has been installed. 


Write for booklet on presses, ‘‘The Profit in Printing,’’ or for booklet on cutters, 
“*The Profitable Way to Buy a Cutter.’’ 


esuites we Viwettat yy Cities 
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The Chandler & Price Semi-Steel Chase—Guaranteed Against Breakage 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 














































Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 









Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 






No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gx 12. 

No. 2 to trim books from 

7x9 to 12x16. 





Made in two sizes. 








PATENTED 










Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 






Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Truck 
Platform 


To beusedin 
connection 
with BERRY 
STAND- 
ING BOOK 
PRESS. 





Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book 
Press 


UR Standing Book Press is 

operated so as to obtain any 
pressure on books desired from 
100 lbs. to 4000 Ibs. 


The size of this press is 20x 
272 x48 inches high. 


Very strongly built and easy 
to operate. 


One or two of these presses 
will handle the output of the 
largest bindery when our trucks 
are used in connection with the 
press. 


Berry Horizontal Signature Press 


With this machine, signatures, catalogs; books and 
so on are quickly and uniformly compressed into 
easily handled bundles. This press is fitted with a 
10-inch cylinder that gives a 14-inch stroke. Blocks 
are 1014x1014 inches. Extensions may be added to 
the blocks, if necessary, in order to accommodate 
sheets a few inches larger than this. We also build 
this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE Co. 
309 N. Third Street St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE 


Take them at their 
face value,for service 
and exactness. Lead 
Mould duplicates retain 
depth and surface of 


the original engraving p40 jishors ¢ 
r ight to the dot. the As 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24“Street INCORPORATED WNew York, N.Y. 
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If You Want a Roll Feed Job or Special Press 


Why not buy one which has been on the market for over forty 
years? Note the simplicity and solid construction shown here 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
181 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 














The 
Liberty 
The extreme simplicity of the 
Liberty has given the small and 
medium sized Printer a high-grade 
accurate folder at a price he can 
afford to pay. The large Printers 


have found the Liberty’s Quick 
Changes alone worth the price. 





Take a mental inventory of suc- 

cessful printers of your acquaint- 

ance. SURE! You will find they were invariably among the earliest users of folding 

machines. A Liberty will do 80% of the work in the average plant with one-half the 
first cost, one-half the up-keep, and one-half the fuss. 


Range 55x6 to 22x32. Right angle, parallel or a combination of both. Speed 3000 to 
gooo folds per hour. Price $490 to $990 equipped with motor ready for service. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


(Originators of simple folders) 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Value of a Standard 


UTSIDE of its superior production, 

its superior economy, the Miehle 
offers a great advantage to its owner from 
the mere fact of its general recognition 
as the standard two-revolution press. 


Being a standard, it is never necessary to apologize 
for a Miehle; it never needs an alibi. Every com- 
petent pressman knows it; he bases his expectation 
of results upon the established qualities of the press. 





Intending purchasers have no reason to question the 
wisdom of selecting a Miehle. They know that it is 





i 0 & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
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Sales Offices in the United States 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Stephen Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St 
dg. DALLAS, TEX.. 611 Deere Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St 
ATLANTA, GA. Dodson Printers Supply Co DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Over 10,000 Sets of These Miniature Folds 
Are in Use—Have You Your Set? 


DEXTER 189A 
JOBBER 
8 pages 
2 Right Angle Folds 
LARGEST SHEET 
Flat Folded 
35248 IF MgNZ 
SMALLEST SHEE” 
Fla Fo 


35x, ry 
48 Chee 
Sars nw. 834, X24 


IMPOSITIONS, FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS AND GRIPPER AND 
GUIDE EDGES for the DEXTER STANDARD JOBBING FOLDER 


Extra copies of these thir- 


teen sample folds will be 
given te operators, lay-out 
men, stonemenandallethers 
interested in the product of 


Copies of the booklet entitled 
An Analysis of the Product 
of Dexter Standard Jobbing 
Folders" which gives all details 
regarding sheet sizes and 











standard jebbing folding 


mechasical specifications will 
machines, 


be seat om request, 





‘Tux thirteen miniature samples for the 189-A Derter Standard Jobbing Polder in this envelope thould be sed co-operatively by 

the lay-out man, moneman, prewman, bindery foreman and operator In order to eliminate errors and loss of time, and by salesmen 

to femiliarize chemscives with the product of ttandard folding equipment. Those printed on White paper fold on the basic 
7 Machine, those on Red paper require the parallel 16 attachment, and those oa Blue papéf the paralie] 32 attachment, 


Dexter Foiver Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Folders, Cross Continwous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Taserting, Covering aud Wire-Stitching Machines 


Get your salesmen, layout men, stone 
men and bindery operators sets of these 
miniature folds for the Dexter Stand- 


ardized Jobbing Folder. 


The use of these folds makes for econ- 
omy not only in the Bindery, but also in 
the Press Room. They are all adapted to 
work and turn forms without tumbling 


soteg 9 
yaaaotl 


/ g6gs WALXAG 


sprog a8uy agtra + 
godug vf 


Over three years of use among 
printers and advertisers has proven 
the value of this set of Miniature 
Standard Folds for the Dexter 
Standardized Jobbing Folder. 


the sheet, and in many cases cut the 
presswork in half. 


A careful analysis of folding require- 
ments made by this company shows that 
approximately 98% of booklet, catalog 
and house organ folding comes within 
these thirteen standard folds. 


Send for your set today. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Distinct Achievement 


The SHERIDAN Combination Gatherer, Stitcher and 
Coverer, sounds a new note in SHERIDAN Supremacy 


The SHERIDAN Continuous Coverer and the Improved Gathering 
Machine are now combined by our new Side Wire Stitcher, making 
it practical to run the three machines in combination without any loss 


of output, and still retain the splendid quality of product for which 
the SHERIDAN machines are justly famous. 


Special attention is called to the clean flat back and perfect register of 
the cover, also to the jogging mechanism on the Stitcher, which is 
exceptionally simple and accurate. 


The Stitcher can be furnished so as to stitch either two or three staples 
in each book, and can also be built as a separate unit, with feed table 
and delivery end, or can be attached to any regular Gatherer already in 
use, at a nominal cost. 


Write for particulars or let us know when a salesman can call. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


401 Broadway 609 South Clark Street 63 Hatton Garden 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LONDON, E. C. No. 1, ENGLAND 
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Are You a 


Perfect 36? 








Probably not. Most men vary in 
size and shape. That’s why the 
manufacturer makes clothes to 
average sizes. When you buy a 
suit, it has to be altered to fit your 
particular dimensions. 


It’s the same with printing ink. 
No manufacturer can make a stock 
ink which will fit exactly all the 
varying conditions of each partic- 
ular job. He strikes an average. 
The pressman is the tailor who 
has to alter the ink to fit the job. 


The adjustment most often nec- 
essary is to reduce the tack. A cer- 
tain amount is necessary, but 
excessive tack is caused in various 
ways. Cold weather does it. So 
does humidity. Many coated 
stocks are so soft-surfaced that 
even normal tack must be reduced 
to prevent picking. 










The best way to eliminate exces- 
sive tack is to mix a little Reducol 
with the ink. Reducol is easy and 
simple to use, and it has no harm- 
ful effects. 


Reducol can be used in any ink 
without affecting its body or color. 
It is an ink softener, and a safe 
dryer. It stops picking and prevents 
sheets sticking. It insures clean 
printing and never causes mottling. 


In addition, Reducol gives you 
vastly improved distribution. It 
helps to cut down offset, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. On 
process work it gives each impres- 
sion an ideal surface for perfect 
register and over-lapping. 


Reducol has been used for years 
in hundreds of fine pressrooms all 
over the country. Ask us for the 
names of users near you. 





Try out Reducol at our risk. We'll send a 5-pound can to any 
responsible house for 30 days’ trial. Our charge will be cancelled 
if Reducol does not live up to every word of this advertisement 











INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-2, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 





23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 

















British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
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Reduce Your Costs 


The aggressive printer realizes that if he is to sur- 
vive the keen competition of today, unnecessary 
expense must be eliminated and every facility pro- 
vided to insure maximum production at minimum 
cost. Hamilton Imposing Tablesare a big help. One 
of the most satisfactory designs is shown below. 


Hamilton Table No. 724 


DETAILS: 


Made in both wood and steel. Entire base of table 
equipped with runs for Hamilton Steel Galleys 


Although especially designed 








for storage of catalog, direc- 
tory or tariff pages, these tables 
are equally adapted for storage 
of every description, provid- 
ing as they do a place for each 
page (or form) on individual 


size 834 x 13 in. Both sides alike. Each opening 
numbered on upright. 

No. 723 (steel) has a capacity of 398 galleys on runs. 
Takes iron top 51 x 75; inarble top 48 x 72. 

No. 4020-A (wood). Same design as No. 723 but 
has capacity of 380 galleys. 

No. 724 (steel) has a capacity of 306 galleys on runs. 
Takes iron top 39 x 65; marble top 36 x 62. 

No. 4010-A (wood). Same design as No. 724 but 
has capacity of 292 galleys. 














Nos. 724 and 4oro-A have a deep drawer in each 
side at top; Nos. 723 and 4020-A have a drawer 
at each end. 

Tables are rigidly constructed and will last for years. 
If your equipment does not include them it 
should. Order now. 


galley, thereby effecting a real 
saving in each handling—cor- 
recting, proofing, etc. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturin?, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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If you expect your Pony Cylinder to do a day’s 


work, feed it— automatically 


Your Pony Cylinder is capable of 2500 to 3000 sheets per hour, 
eight hours a day. Your quality job work requiring Accurate 
Register, Superior Ink Distribution and Rigid Impression can be 
produced at this profit-making speed on your pony press by 


attaching the 


Dexter Pony Suction Pile Feeder 


Our new Pony Suction Feeder will han- 
dle dull coated, high coated, antique, 
super or machine finish stock, from 
French folio to 36 point board, as fast 
as your pony press can deliver. 


This combination is worthy of your 


most earnest consideration. Investi- 
gate it thoroughly, and convince your- 
self of the economies of low hour cost. 
high production and wide range, before 
adding to your job or cylinder equip- 
ment. 





For the convenience of printers, pressmen and assistants, we have. 
attached our Pony Suction Feeder to a pony press in our New York 
Display Room. We welcome all those interested to call and see this 
new feeder in operation. Hours, 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders. Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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VA TWO-REVOLUTION y) 


Size of Bed, 26x38 
' — << i ” ‘ Size of Form, 22x35 
Showing Gear Side of Press. - * § <4 Takes sheet up to 24x36 
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The Press That Combines 


Quality, Service and Price 


Quality—The Lee Two-Revolution Press is carefully built in our own shops by skilled 
printing press machinists, and under the personal supervision of men who are press experts. The castings 
are all made in our own foundry, and each one must pass a most rigid inspection. Every Lee Two-Revolution 
Press is fully erected and tested with a full form under actual printing plant conditions. Our press testers 
are practical pressmen. The Lee Two-Revolution Press possesses a rigid impression, registers perfectly, has a 
fine distribution, and will deliver a superior product at a very low cost of operation. 














Service—The Lee Two-Revolution Press is built by an old established and most favorably 
known company that has been manufacturing high grade printing machinery for more than a third of a century. 
They are willing to stake their enviable reputation on the Lee Two-Revolution Press, which is a guarantee of 
long and faithful service to the user of every press. 





Price—The Lee Two-Revolution Press is sold at a reasonable price, and its low cost of 
operation and economical up-keep means a low final cost. The Lee Two-Revolution Press will handle every 
kind of work expected of a high class two-roller, two-revolution press, and do it at a price that will make 
money for the user. The Lee Two-Revolution Press will pay large dividends and prove the best investment 
you can possibly make in a cylinder press. 


Send today for prices and full particulars and learn why 
“Lee Press Users Are Enthusiastic Lee Press Boosters” 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
MACHINERY CoO. rea Ad CHICAGO NEW YORK 


124 S. Wells Street 461 Eighth Avenue 
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Each one of the Westvaco 
Brands is made for a specific 
printing requirement, and 


The 


each step in its making from Mill:Price List 
pulp to finish is planned 

and controlled with the final 3 

printed result ever in mind. Bivo-Enamel 
Make your selection from 2 Marquette Enamel 
The Mill Price List. Sterling Enamel 


‘Westmont Enamel 


inbossing Enarn 
Westvaco Ideal Litho. 


» COATED ONE SIDE 


Westvaco Super 
Westvaco M.F: 
bstvaco Lggshell 
Westvaco Text 


‘Y INDIA BROWN BLUE GOLDENROD 


estvaco Cover 


PRAY INDIA BROWN G.UE GOLDENROD 


¥ Minerco Bond 





he reverse side of this insert for the National 
List of the Westvaco Brand Distributors 7 





The Mill Price List 


Ds 2a ae ibutors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
























Atlanta 


The Chatheld & Woods Co. 
Augusta, Me. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore 

1 nae Company 


Birmingham 


Graham Paper Company 







The Ae Roberts Co. 






Igo 





Cincinnati 


The Chatteld & Woods Co. 


Cleveland 






Dallas 

Graham Paper Company 
Des Moines 

Carpenter Paper i350. 


Detroit 







El Paso 

Graham Paper Company 
Houston 

Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City 

Graham Paper Company 
Milwaukee 


E. A. Bouer Company 










The i Paper & Twine Co. 
We est Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Graham Paper Company 


Graham Paper Company 

The Avail Ruabon Co. 
Graham Paper Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Lindsay Bros., ikcomparaeal 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Arnold- Roberts Co. 
Richmond Paper Co, ‘Ine. 
The Union Paper & ee Co. 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 


ing 


a sities | Paper Gea. 
York, a. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

















“Consistency 
thou art a jewel” 


‘THE printer knows what it is to be told 


by Azs customer that 47s prices are too high. 


If he isa U. T. A. printer, he also knows what to 
say in reply to such a charge. He has the facrs back of his 
figures as to his costs. To sell for less than a fair margin 
above those costs would be plain foolishness. 


The electrotyper is no stranger to the proposition 
that Azs prices are too high. And by the same token he 
too has his scientifically arrived at costs, and on top of 
these he is entitled to a fair profit. 


Now, isn’t it consistent for the printer to give the 
electrotyper his due? We'll say it is—and especially when 
a collection of U. T. A. figures show that electrotypes rep- 
resent on the average but five percent (5%) of the total 
cost of the printed job. 


Suppose the electrotyper couv/d make a drastic cut in 
his prices—as much as 25%—what would shat amount to? 
Answer, 114% off the total cost of the job. 


What we are striving for is better electrotypes be- 
cause electrotyping is one of the chief economies of mod- 
ern printing. The more efficient the electrotyper, the 
greater the economy in printing. 


Talk this over with your electrotyper before assum- 
ing that 4zs means of making a living are any less difficult 
than yours. 


International 
Association of Electrotypers 
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FRANKLIN 
PRINTERS 
SERVICE 


A WEEKLY inspiration to 
the printer or publisher 
looking for more business 
at a profit @ There is 


nothing else just like it 


The subscription price is small 
The returns exceedingly great 


Write for special 60-day guarantee offer 


CThe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City. Utab 
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Thoughts For Nineteen Twenty - Two 








3 G9] RESSROOM equipment selec- 


~@| tion is governed either by sen- 
fal 


mM ra <-N ° ° , 
1s) timent or manufacturing sense 

sme} (| Governed by sentiment, the 
choice is based on personal likes and 
dislikes, or say-so. 


@ Governed by manufacturing sense, it is 
based on a thorough investigation of com- 
parative operating advantages—the law 
of modernization. 








@ The success of the modern manufacturer 
in other lines is due largely to his alertness 
on this subject. 


@ When the printer follows the same course, 
he commercializes his Art, and becomes a 
successful Manufacturer of Printing. 








q A profitable start would be to investigate 
the UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT BABCOCK 


PRESS. 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. | 


Main Office and Factory—New London, Connecticut 
New York Office—38 Park Row 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada, Toronto ((Ontario) and Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

JOHN HADDON & COMPANY, Agents, London, Eng. GORDON & GOTCH, General Agents for Australia 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY .General Agents for Mexico, Central America and South America 

LETTERGIETERIJ “ AMSTERDAM”’ General Agents for Holland, Belgium and the Dutch Possessions 

HANSEN & SKOTVEDT, General Agents for Norway. KARL M. GRONBERG, Agent for Sweden. F. L. BIE, Agent for Denmark 
AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY, 25 Broad St., New York City, Agents for China and Japan 

HAMILTON FISH & COMPANY, Barquillo, 26, Madrid, Spain, and 120 Broadway, New York City, Agents for Spain 
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Justify all pages on the gZalley 





It can be done quickly and accurately by 
means of the Avery Make-up Galley. It 
is an exceedingly simple device but it does the 
work invariably and absolutely. It saves lock- 
up time by having the forms so accurate that 
they need no justification on the stone. It saves 
press registering and make-ready time because 
the forms are square and lie flat on the bed of 
the press. 


ALU 
Averv.«< Galley 
“SAVES /7TS COST IN ONE JOB" 


Showing form locked to pica ems with 
absolutely uniform squeeze and rigid 
alignment. By simply turning the lever 
you have easy access to the form for 
altering or justifying. 





It saves workups because it is possible to 
justify pages on the galley so they will lock 
square without springing. It increases produc- 
tion because nine-tenths of the troubles can be 
traced to imperfect make-up on the galley. 


Write for full particulars 


Our descriptive circular gives full details and 
shows how you can utilize your old galleys. 


THE AVERY GALLEY COMPANY 


949-951 East Second Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


For sale by 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 





all branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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TRADE 














Stapleset Benzine Brushes 





tles. The Perfection Benzine 

Brush is 5x2% inches, and is |} sien a 
made with ten rows of pure Staplest 
China bristles. No. 2A with |} Stamped on Each 
handle has a 4-inch brush. ae 


EACH TUFT OF BRISTLES FASTENED WITH A STAPLE 


t Benzine Brushes 


EGULAR BeENnzINE BRUSHES are made 
in four sizes, Nos. 15, 20, 25 and 30. 


Size No. 25 is 2%x6% inches. The Oval- 
Back Benzine Brushes are 5%x2% inches. 
No. 1 has long and No. 2 has short bris- 














Send for illustrated circular ‘‘ Everypay NEcEssITIES FOR THE PRINTING 
Orrice,”’ showing a full line of brushes and other printing accessories 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


American Type Founders Company 
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The GOLDING ART JOBBER 


Most Efficient Hand-Feed Press Ever Developed 


DESIGNED to produce the highest quality of Commercial and 
Art Printing at the minimum cost, the Golding Art Jobber No. 18 
—12x 18—has gained, through years of practical work in printing 
establishments located in all parts of the world, the reputa- 
tion of being the most efficient hand-feed press ever developed. 


Distribution of ink is secured by an automatic Brayer Art Fountain and 
a Duplex Distributor. Double distribution to the single impression. 
Wedge-Impression Adjustment located in bed provides a quick and 
easy make ready. ; 
Platen and Rocker are merged in one massive casting to provide greater 
impressional strength. 
Eccentric Shaft Throw-off makes it possible to save the impression 
within half an inch of the point of imprinting. 
Automatic Quick-Stop Brake and Release enables one to stop the 
press instantly, while running at any speed, without damage to the machine. 
Very Durable. Parts work from positive fixed centers. No sliding cams 
or surface-wearing units. 
High Speed. Many printers average 12,000 to 14,000 impressions per 
eight hour day. 

Prices on application. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


For sale by the American Type Founders Co., also Type Founders and Dealers generally. 




















“The Drive of a Million Speeds” 


A Revolution in Pressroom Power 


Replaces costly, complicated variable speed 
alternating current motors with reliable, low 
cost constant speed motors, for job and cylin- 
der presses; and other printshop machinery. 


Just ‘‘Slip’’ the Belt on our Air cooled 
pulley to get any speed desired 


See the turbine like flange on the pulley! It forces 
a great current of air through the hollow hub, keeping 
the pulley and belt cool. 








Speed may be pre-set or varied at will 


Installation includes 
Air cooled pulley Fabric endless belt 
Belt tightener mechanism with or with- 
out motor. 


Cylinder press drives include also magnetic 
switches, non-voltage release, push-button stations for starting, inching and reversing. 


Cost Is So Low that there is no longer any excuse for 
any shop using anything but individual motor drive. 


Send for Bulletin No. 5. 


Marathon Electric Manufacturing Company 
30 Island Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Standard book forms 
are folded more quick- 
ly and accurately by 
Cleveland Folding 
Machines than by 
any other folding 
equipment. 





Standard 
Folds 








32-Page Right Angle 





20-Page Right Angle 


Distinctive folds for 

dsides, circulars, 
etc., that cannot be 
made by any other 
folding machine, are 
more quickly and ac- 
curately made by a 

Cleveland than 

by hand. 





Distinctive 
Cleveland 
Folds 

















me ee | 


10-Page Parallel 
Accordion 





The Day of Hand Folding Has Passed 


ACK of modern equipment, and lack of knowledge of equipment* 
are today practically the only two reasons for hand folding. 





Most folding machines were designed long before advertising and 
printing had reached their present high state of development, and therefore 
produce only the few simple folds that were made by hand at that time. 


But, the Cleveland is designed to meet 
every practicable modern folding-re- 
quirement. With a Cleveland you can 
produce every standard fold and 156 
distinctive folds that no other folding 
machine can make. 

Also, a Cleveland can be adjusted to 
a new job in one-fourth, or less, of the 
time required to adjust any other fold- 
ing machine. And, we have on file 
records which prove that one girl opera- 


ting a Cleveland can do the work of 
eight or more expert bindery girls—with 
cleaner and more accurate results. 

You'll find the comparison of costs 
of Cleveland machine-folding with hand- 
folding profitably interesting. Write on 
your letter head for this comparative 
analysis of folding costs. Also, ask for 
the new portfolio of Cleveland dummy 
folds—a revelation to printer and lay- 
man alike. 


THe [jeveranofeyoine Macyinelo 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Aeolian Building 532 S. Clark Street 


BOSTON: 
101 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
The Bourse 824 Balfour Building 
ENS) 


*Every Cleveland owner is entitled at all 
times, and free of charge, to the expert ad- 
vice of our service department on any 
folding problem. 


LY 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding 
Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all 
countries in the Eastern Hemisphere is controlled 


by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Model ‘‘B’’ Stacker for Parallel and Right Angle forms stacks the folded forms 


without inserting. Acknowledged by users to be simple and highly efficient. 
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Printers V 


The Kelly Automatic Job Printing Press equipped with Extension Delivery (an extra) 


The Profits Missed by Kellyless 


Toe LITTLE KELLY JOB PRESS is a half super-royal, 
absolutely automatic, printing work of larger size than any 


other job press, producing 
the best possible quality, 
at the highest speed ever 
attained on a job press or 
flat-bed cylinder. Easy to 
run; quick make-ready; 
astonishingly profitable 
on short as well as long 
runs. 2200 users say so. 
W by not join the group of 
Kelly Press profit takers? 





LOGAN & BARKS PRINTING Co. 


NINTH AND Pine Sts., St. Louts, Mo., write 
under date of December 12, 1921: 


€€ Three years ago we installed our first Kelly Press, 
and the returns from that investment paved the 
way to the second, which in turn begot the third 
—all installed because they produced the printing 
and the profits. 

““Our press equipment besides the three Kellys 
includes a 14x22 open platen, 10x15 and 8x12 
with mechanical feeders, and 8x12 open, but the 
Kelly Automatic Job Presses carry the bulk of our 
work of general printing. 

“The Kellys are always on the job, with a pro- 





Read what Kellywise Printers say: 


duction which frequently reaches 25,000 impres- 
sions per eight-hour day, per press, including 
make-ready. 3000 per hour is our minimum speed 
on register and onionskin work, while our runs for 
the Kellys vary from 1000 up. We have frequently 
changed forms and make-ready as many as five 
times and produced the 24,000 impressions in 
eight hours, on one occasion making 21,000 im- 
pressions with twelve changes of form and make- 
ready in nine hours. 

“The Kelly Automatic Job Press has proven to 
us that in the printing world it stands by itself— 
at the top—and when we build our new home—as 
we will—the cornerstone shall bear this inscrip- 


tion —‘By the Grace of God and the Kelly Press.’ 99 





FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 






eCAmerican Type Founders Company DEVELOPER, saaiidabia AND 


Domestic Agencies for the Kelly Press: 


DISTRIBUTOR OF THE KELLY PRrEss 


( Atianta, Ga.: Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
( WasuincTon (D. C.), DaLLas, OMAHA AND SEATTLE: Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 














Foreign Agencies for the Kelly Press.—Canapa 
(East oF MANITOBA): Toronto Type Foundry 
Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. (CANADA, 
West: Orders are taken by American Type 
Founders Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba.) Mexico, 


Cusa,SOUTHAND CENTRALAMERICAANDWEST '‘ 


Inp1Es: National Paper and Type Co., head office 





32 Burling Slip, New York City; branch houses 
in Mexico, CuBA, ARGENTINA, URUGUAY AND 
Peru. Great Britain: Canadian - American 
Machinery Co., London. FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
ITALy AND Spain: La Société Omnia, Paris. 
AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND: Alex. Cowan 
& Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and 


Wellington. SoutH Arrica, BURMA AND INDIA: 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., Cape Town, Ran- 
goon and Calcutta. HOLLAND AND Java: Letter- 
gieterij Amsterdam (Voorheen N. Tetterode), 
Amsterdam and Batavia. SweEDEN: A.-B. S. 
Gumaelius Maskinaffar, Stockholm. CHINA: 
Ault & Wiborg, Shanghai and Hong-Kong. 
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If Your Customer Kicks— 


HEN your customer complains that a price 

is too high, do you know fposztively that 
you're right? Can you answer him instantly and 
surely in a manner that will win his confidence? 
Do you know exactly what every job of printing 
that goes through your plant should ‘cost you? 


You can answer “‘yes’’ to all 
these questions, if your fig- 
ures are based on the pro- 
duction schedules in the 
Typothetae Standard Guide! 


Based on the actual production 
records of thousands of printing 
plants all over North America that 
are operated under the Standard 
Cost Finding System, these 
schedules form a far sounder, more 
accurate basis for estimating and 
pricing, than can any mere price 
list. For they go beyond the 
realm of guesswork — into the 
actual production records of 
the average printing plant— your 
plant. 


Again and again, it has been demon- 
strated that prices based on the 
Standard Guide schedules are more 
accurate than “price list”? quota- 
tions. Times without number, the 
Standard Guide has saved time 
and trouble and money for those 
printers who have taken advantage 
of the information it contains. 


Why not put it to work for you? 
A copy will be sold to you—not 


leased — at the nominal 
price of $20 


Revision Service, which keeps the 
Standard Guide always up to date, 
will be furnished at $10 per year 
additional — $30 in all the first 


year, and each year there- 
eT $10 


In ordering, or for further information address 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA 


(International Association of Master Printers) 


608 S. Dearborn St. ss 


ol@ 
OTHE 


7 


Chicago, Illinois 
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That Feeling of Certainty 
in Your Knife Purchase— 


Write DOWD of Beloit 
—on your — 


Knife Problems. 


It’s mightily assuring to 
know that your paper 
knife purchase of DowD 
Knives is certain to be 
satisfactory and profit- 


able. 


You are certain of get- 
ting the highest possible 


quality because, since 
the inception of the 
DowbpD Knife Works, 
quality-plus customer 
satisfaction has been our 
biggest thought. 

When you buy DOWD Knives 
they must make good—or we 


will—and yours is the final word 
in the case. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of hetter cutting knives since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 
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The machine that eliminates 
troubles and produces efficiency—— 


The Shattuck & Bickford 
Automatic Roll Feeder 


Fits your Chandler & Price Press 


NoCam. . . . . . +. +. +. +. #~*. Endurance and Speed 

No Throw-off + * «© © ww « « «» weeedy Production 

NoGrippers . . . . . . .  . «~~. Fewer Forms Ruined 

No Gauge Pins . . . . . . +. +. ~~ +. Form Always Square 

No Slipping Guides . . . . . . . ~~. Saving of Jobs 

No Off-set : iw « « «» » » » SeRRRer Work 

No Doubles . . . . . . . . «~~. Satisfied Customers 

No Air. _ + »- =» » « » « Bier iakeseady 

No Paper in Rollers . . . . . . .  . Less Wasted Time 

No Waiting for Punching . . . . = . = . ~~ . Quicker Delivery 

No Cutting Rollers by Perforating . «» «» «» Beonomy 

No Stock Cutting oe . »« « « «» LewerGen 

No Stock Size Limitations . . . .  .  . Eliminates Waste 
TOUAL RESULTS. . . . » » «» BRPPICIENCY 


For full particulars write 


SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc. 


345-355 BATTERY STREET (AT CLAY), SAN FRANCISCO 


Sole Selling Agents 
George R. Swart & Co., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., Eighth Ave. and 34th Street, New York City 
Harnet, Weatherly, Hoffert, Inc., 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Printers Supply Co., 306-308 S. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Los Angeles Branch: 347 So. Wall St. Seattle Branch: 2006 Western Ave. 
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What it means for you 
to be Ludlow-equipped 


The Ludlow is a system for producing 
quality display composition on slugs 
from single, hand-set, matrices and 
a simple, flexible, typeslug casting 
machine—giving all the natural ad- 
vantages of slug composition at its 
best, without the limitations imposed 
by keyboards and magazines. 


Ludlow quality matrix fonts range 
from 60-point Caslon Bold down to 
8-point Gothic, including Bold and 
Extended faces, Roman, Gothic and 
Italic, in the full range of styles. The 
beautiful, true-cut, close-fitted Ludlow 
italics are full-kerning but unbreakable 
because the matrix bodies, slug heads 
and faces are shaped on the true italic 
angle. . 


From its very nature, variety rather 
than volume distinguishes display from 
straight-matter composition. There- 
fore, in display composition, direct 
hand-setting and slug-casting without 
any machine preparation mean maxi- 
mum production. 


A Ludlow equipment provides unlim- 
ited capacity to handle any amount of 
copy—directly, rapidly and economi- 
cally—without either type storage or 
type shortages. Every job consists of 
fresh, new typefaces on slugs, with no 
distribution of the form to reckon 
with afterwards. Type forms may be 
held for approval or reprint without 
any reduction of capacity to set more 
jobs in precisely the same typefaces; 
standing type forms mean only so 
much standing metal. 


You have only to know Ludlow type- 
faces to instantly recognize that they 
are the work of masters of typeface 
design. More than two hundred com- 
plete fonts from 8 to 60 point offer 
full selection. 


The closer the consideration given to 
just what display composition require- 
ments actually are, the clearer it be- 
comes that to be Ludlow-equipped 
means to be really rightly-equipped 
for display composition. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, IIlinois 


Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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Go to Goes for 
The Goes Bordered Blanks 


An original and diversified assortment of 75 
styles of artistic border designs, perfectly litho- 
graphed in a variety of colors and in a wide range 
of proportions and styles, some as large as 17 by 
22 inches, others but 344 by 7 inches. 

Having no wording whatever upon them, these 
styles differ materially from the large variety of 
the Goes Stock Certificates. 

ALL Printers, regardless of their specialties, will 
find them attractive, and appropriate for ALL pur- 
poses that require dignified, high-grade bordered 


anes The Goes Record Books 


both for Corporations and Common-Law Com- 
panies; have been carefully prepared and arranged 
for use by such organizations. 


The Goes Printer’s Helps 


also include blanks for 
Common-Law Certificates Bonds 
Stock Certificates Diplomas 
Interim Certificates ont Certificates of Award 


The Goes Art Advertising 
Check-Book and Business-Card Blotters 
Monthly Service Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 
Blotters Calendar Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 
New and beautiful full-color blotter designs, pre- 
pared especially for Easter publicity, will soon be 
available. 


When requested, we will send samples or descriptive 
matter of any or all the Goes Products. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 








N the golden days of the 

Mississippi, there used 

to be a steamboat with a 

six-foot boiler and an eight- 

foot whistle. Every time 

the whistle blew, the boat 
stopped. 


In the golden days of post- 
war prosperity, there was 
a business with a six-foot 
boiler and an eight-foot 
advertising whistle. And 
the business stopped. 


But neither example proves 
that a steamboat doesn’t 
need a whistle, nor that 
a business doesn’t need 
advertising. 


Stafford 
Engraving Company 


“THE HOUSE OF IDEAS” 














Artists ¢ Designers 


Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 


Indianapolis 


Engravers 
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Hartford ake “/@, National | 

Cutting and j Ty & ae ‘ a 

Creasing Ow . 9 Machine 
Company 


Hartford, 
Conn. 


The Box- 
makers’ fav- 
orite machine 
and best 
money maker. 
Has no equal 
in speed, dur- 
ability and 
general effi- 
ciency. Used 
the world over 
— wherever 
folding boxes 
are made. 


Ask for 
Catalogue 


These Important Improvements, Only on the Hartford, Speak for Themselves 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Safety Floor Stands; Steel Rocker Seats; 
Double Heel Locks; Split Pinion Shaft Bearings; Driven Bridge Shaft; Double Foot Brake. 





— 

















Compare it with others 


You do not have to take our word when we say we have 
the best device on the market for the e/‘mination of offset 
and static electricity. Asa guarantee of good faith we 
invite you to make a thorough test of the 


Craig Electro Magnetic 
Gas Device 


in your own plant in competition with any other neutral- 
izer or demagnetizer. If it does not prove to be she best you 
may return the equipment and we will cancel the charge. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING EQUIPMENT 


The Nelson Model 3 Punching Machine and equipment (illus- 
trated) provide the stationer and printer with the necessary machinery to 
extend their fields of endeavor along new lines. It is practically seven machines 
in one: punching all kinds of loose leaf accu- DIE CUTTING 
rately and quickly; hollow die cutting; round corner- 
ing; card index tabbing; indexing loose leaf and 
bound books, and even locks up scoring rules and 
perforating rules, or die cutting with printer’s rules. 

The construction, combining power and 
simplicity of operation, ability to adjust dies 
and attachments quickly 
and accurately, to punch 
speedily and accurately a 
with economy of power TAB CUTTING 
makes it extremely formidable and useful. 

The compactness and accessibility of all parts subject 
to adjustment and the direct application of power over 
the punching members brand it as a machine which 
wise buyers appreciate. 

It will be to your advantage to investigate our 
machine. We will supply you with further informa- 
tion on request. 


C.R.&. WA.NELSON, Inc. 


225 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. ROUND CORNERING DIE 















Model 3 
Punching 
Machine 





+ 





You can capital- 
ize on the supe- 
rior opportuni- 
ties offered by the 
Nelson Punch- 
ing machine. 
Write for further 
information. 


































































ssa | CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
en || BLANKETS 


tlenta, Georgia 


Gentienen: (Patented) 





For more thay @ year we have had in use on 
@1l of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 


. 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
me are very happy to be able to say that we believe 1n ag re SSes 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’on 


the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

having of these blankets on the presses has saved the aten re Sses 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 

the original hard oacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket y 
which we can see is that it takes up so much room’on O ar resses 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 


thon, fanvee Feek certain ney are © Giotinst help tnd or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 

iii tiial time, and a decided decrease in wear 

rei Rotath& a1 barf, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Profitable Specialties 


MEISEL ROTARY PRESS 


SERIES AD-R1006 


prints three colors, numbers fully automatic, per- 
forated crosswise and lengthwise, slits, cuts and 
delivers flat. This press is used for printing Tickets, 
Transfers, Manifold Work, Wrappers, Labels, 
Coupons, Advertising Inserts, Coin Wrappers, etc. 


—Tickets, Labels, Coupons, Wrappers 
Manifold Work, etc.— 

put a printing business in a class by itself. 
If you have the equipment to produce such 
work in large quantities economically you 
need not worry about having to meet com- 
petition on smaller jobs. 

Meisel Automatic Printing Machinery cuts the cost 
of production by performing many operations in 
one. Printing, numbering, perforating both ways, 
punching, slitting, cutting to length, rewinding, 
collating, counting, removing counted packages, 
etc., are all performed in one run on Meisel Presses. 


Presses of special character can be built to care for 
work beyond the range of a machine of stock 
design. Put your problems up to us and let us 
show you how they can be solved economically. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The COOPER Series 


A NewRoman Type of Character + Designed by OSWALD COOPER 





Ba 
= 





os 
To the Advertising Profession Mr. Cooper is 
perhaps the best known designer of lettering in 
America. In his connection with an advertising 
service firm he is constantly at work producing 
effective hand-drawn lettering for the more im- 
portant material of many of the leading national 
advertisers— among whom are 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
ROYAL TAILORS—AND OTHERS 





Write Our Nearest Branch House 
fora Specimen Folder 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Originators of ‘* Types that Talk” 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON: D.C. DALLAS SAINTLOUIS KANSASCITY OMAHA SAINTPAUL SEATTLE 


PBOCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOCOOGE 
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This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 
small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
perfectly jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE yccain Automatic Feeder | 


has demonstrated its efficiency in over 200 of the largest 
printing and binding plants in the United States. Here is 
an example: 

On December 10, 1919, a Chicago firm installed a 
McCain Feeder and a Cleveland Model B Folder. From 
December 11 to January 11, inclusive, 227 hours was 
charged against this unit, and it was credited with folding 
596,738 sheets, size 23 x 35 inches, medium weight enamel, 
three-color process printing. Average for month, 2,628 
sheets per hour, including stops. 

Write for full particulars. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
































































DON’T 
Miss out on a 00d thin?! 


Get acquainted with 


Mid-States 


FLAT 


(GUMMED PAPERS 


You will find it to be 
decidedly worth while. 







Manufactured by 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


Also manufacturers of 


GUMMED TAPES 
2433 SOUTH ROBEY STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
























































A Model for eeranuiies 
Every Plant JAENECKE-AULT CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


Purchasers do not have to FINE TYPO & LITHO INKS 
conform to our standards. DRY COLORS & VARNISHES 


We conform to yours. JACO PRODUCTS 


Whether your packages are 
large or small, from cigar 
bands or die cut labels to 
Sunday newspapers, or 
large fibre containers, we 
have a model adapted to 
your needs. 


The BUNN 
Package-Tying Machine 


has been adopted and used wherever speed 
and efficiency in tying are appreciated 


For Many Years Our 


Original Nubian 
Black 


has been recognized as the best 
possible high grade ink for gen~ 
eral requirements, We have now registered 


“ NUBIAN ™ as a trademark and infringers 


will be prosecuted. 











“PERE RERELE LESSEE TEE TET 


IREREBRREECEEMERER EEE ESAS ees! 











Write for particulars regarding our ten-day free 
trial offer. In writing please state maximum 
and minimum dimensions of parcels to be tied 
so that we can tell what equipment is needed. 


B. H. BUNN & COMPANY 


7329 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 



































CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 
Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 


former machines as : - i : Many in operation. 

this is a new design: : “foes A Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Southern Agents: 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C. 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 
GEO. R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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THE MILLER 
CYLINDER PRESS FEEDER 


Hh em: application of MILLER time-tried principles of Automatic feeding as exempli- 
fied in the design and construction of more than 15,000 Miller Automatic Feeders 
for platen presses, explains in a sentence the secret of the correct functioning and 
QUICK-CHANGE ADVANTAGES of the NEW MILLER CYLINDER FEEDER. 
POSITIVE air separation and air control of sheet from pile to feed guides, eliminating 
all customary tapes, auxiliary grippers, sheet stops and other complicated, time-consum- 


ing adjustments, insures the profitable handling of short runs as well as continuous 
operation on long runs—-the simple explanation of the 50% to 100% production increase 


in MILLER CYLINDER FEEDER equipped shops. 

ITS accurate register, enhanced by assured freedom from tape marks, gripper indentations 
and other mechanical defects which commonly mar the beauty of an otherwise perfect 
job, are attributes which make for a uniformly high quality product, pleasing alike to 
producer and patron. 


THE MILLER CYLINDER FEEDER is applicable to standard pony sizes of Miehle, 
Whitlock and Optimus Two-Revolution Presses. Feeders applicable to other sizes and 
makes of presses are being developed—-to: be announced later. Write for particulars, 


giving name, size and serial number of your press equipment. 


MILLER SAW’TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Branches: Atlanta — Boston — Chicago — Dallas —New York — Philadelphia — San Francisce 
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TRIMMER is essential in the busy 
newspaper office—in every slug-cutting and 
trimming operation that serves to speed up 
make-up and lock-up, insuring an out-on-time 
edition. 


The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is essential in the commer- 
cial shop, where high-paid compositors and stonemen are marking ‘‘standing- 
time’ on job tickets, waiting for rule to be mitered or cuts to be mortised, 


routed or trimmed. 
The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is 


essential in any shop, where workmen are con- 
fronted every day with various kinds of cutting, 
sawing and trimming jobs—where, without a 
MILLER they are forced to tackle these 
jobs with hand tools. 


Send for a copy of the new MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER CATALOGUE which describes 
and pictures the different types of machines 
and their various attachments—a book that 
will guide you to extra profits. 


MILLER SAW-IT RIMMER C0. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Branches: ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 








MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto-Winnipeg, Canadian Sales Agents, except in Province of British Columbia 
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EARLY MASTER PRINTERS 


GEOFROY TORY 
1480-1533 


Note. — This portrait is a composite character study, made from description after a careful study of all the material available. 
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AJHEN a printer strives with all 
energy, salesmanship and op- 
portunity to increase his profit 
and then through the means 
of some business interruption, 
such as a fire or burglary, loses 
this financial gain, he can be 
said to be “ gaining at the bung- 
hole but losing at the spigot.” 

4 The printer who is anxious 

legitimately to make all the money that his business 

will permit should not only give attention to increas- 
ing his accounts but also to the guarding of all hazards 
whereby profits might be diminished. 

Just how much insurance a printer should carry 
is, of course, a matter of calculation as to how much 
his income will warrant. Strictly speaking, the printer 
should carry as much insurance as is consistently pos- 
sible, for in addition to the protection so acquired and 
the attendant service secured, there is a “ credit value ” 
to be considered. You will find that the insurance 
you carry has a bearing on the considerations given 
you by your banker and also by the houses from which 
you expect credit. Every printer should consider fire 
insurance, compensation insurance, general liability in- 
surance, burglary insurance and plate glass protection. 

General liability insurance includes public liability 
protection. Under a policy of this kind the printer 
guards himself against loss of profits and resources 
which might have to be paid a customer through acci- 
dent happening to the customer in slipping, falling or 
getting injured in any way while in the premises of the 
shop or office. Inasmuch as law suits are today started 
at the slightest provocation, the reason for having such 
protection is very apparent. 

Fire insurance on the stock and equipment carried 
is, of course, equally as essential, provided you carry 
a stock which is inventoried at an investment which 
5-4 
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THE INSURANCE A PRINTER SHOULD CARRY 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 








NUMBER 5 





would represent a sum too uncomfortable to replace 
from surplus funds. As but few printers own their 
buildings, the hazard of fire is ever present and the 
value of this type of insurance is readily seen. 

The printer can also carry burglary insurance, for 
the average printer finds it necessary to keep a certain 
amount of money in the office safe. With robberies 
and store thefts constantly on the increase, it can read- 
ily be realized that protection in this direction is worth 
while. The form of burglary insurance most popular 
with printers is a “ safe and mercantile ” policy, which 
protects not only the contents of the safe but all dam- 
age to the safe itself and to the premises which a thief 
might cause in his methods. Such a policy can also be 
written to cover not only all loss of money but also 
loss of uncanceled postage stamps and such merchan- 
dise as might be in the safe. The premiums for 
burglary insurance are not expensive, although the 
minimum premium for which such a policy will be writ- 
ten is $5.50. For a very few pennies a day you can 
secure burglary insurance protection that will guaran- 
tee no loss of profits or income in this direction. 

As many printers have a large plate glass or two, 
which is constantly exposed to the danger of storms, 
flying missiles, falling signs, crowds, explosions, build- 
ing settlements, as well as the contraction of surround- 
ing material caused by cold weather and the expansion 
brought about by hot weather, the good business of 
carrying protection against financial loss which might 
be caused by window breakage can easily be reasoned, 
especially so at the present time when the price of 
plate glass is so high and the glass so difficult to obtain. 
Insurance companies writing this form of insurance 
agree to indemnify a merchant at the market price of 
the plate glass. A clause in this form of insurance, 
which is worth while for the printer to remember, is 
in the provision which all policies now contain to the 
effect that all plates of one hundred feet square, in the 
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event of breakage, be replaced in two panes, for which 
a discount of twenty-five per cent on the premium is 
allowed. 

In addition, there are other coverages which can 
be well recommended for the printer whose income will 
permit carrying them. Among these is found fidelity 
bonds, which you can have an insurance company 
write to protect you against theft on the part of any 
employees or salesmen. By having your salesmen 
bonded for a certain sum you can further guard against 
the loss of any money, in the knowledge that the insur- 
ance company will reimburse you for all funds up to 
the total amount insured which the salesman might 
misappropriate. 

Compensation or employers’ liability insurance is 
necessary to carry when five or more are employed. 
The premiums are determined by audits made once 
a year. 

The printer himself should, of course, carry life 
insurance, also personal accident insurance. The value 
of personal accident insurance to the printer is demon- 
strated in the loss of income which might result should 
he be temporarily laid up by means of some mishap 
or sickness. Especially is this true of the printer in 
the one man shop. 

Still another form of insurance which some print- 
ers adopt either temporarily or permanently is in the 
new coverage being written by insurance companies 
under the title of “civil commotion and riot ” insur- 
ance. This form of financial protection returns to the 
merchant all financial loss which he might suffer by 
means of a riot, the outcome of a strike or some similar 
uprising. 

There is still another form of insurance which is 
now being written, and at the present time attention 
can be drawn merely as a matter of information. It 
is in the form of credit insurance which protects a 
printer against all loss by means of granting credit. 
If interested, you can obtain full information regard- 
ing this form of insurance by writing to any broker 
or agent. 

Nearly every business hazard can today be insured. 
Your own employees can be insured against loss by 
sickness or accident under the group plan, which also 
protects against loss of life. Inland and ocean marine 
forms of insurance to guard against the loss of goods 
in transit, either by rail, truck or water are popular. 
Check forgery insurance is written by several insur- 
ance companies in the United States. This policy is 
accepted by many business men, as the premiums are 
reasonable and the protection most valuable. 
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Sprinkler leakage and water damage insurance to 
protect your stock from loss by damage from water 
is another form of desirable insurance protection that 
can be obtained. Sprinkler leakage insurance is espe- 
cially recommended for the printer who owns his build- 
ing. The premiums are reasonable, and more than 
offset the possible danger of heavy expense that is fre- 
quently brought about in the leakage of such sprinklers 
and in the damage they do when forced into action 
through the heat of some small blaze. As most printers 
carry a large stock of paper which is rendered useless 
when invaded with water, the protection to be gained 
with sprinkler leakage or water damage insurance is 
readily recognized. Printers who do not own their 
buildings, but who are located in buildings that have 
the sprinkler system, should ascertain for their own 
protection whether or not the owner of the building 
carries sprinkler leakage insurance which will protect 
against loss through water damage incurred in the acci- 
dental starting of the system. 

Parcel post insurance to cover shipments made by 
parcel post is a popular insurance protection among 
printers who find it necessary to ship printed material. 
Like registered mail, this type of protection comes in 
“open form” policies. A book of coupons is given, 
and when a package is to be insured the coupon is filled 
out by the printer and the shipping number filled in 
by the postoffice. The original is sent to the insurance 
company and the duplicate maintained on file. At the 
end of the month a bill is sent for the various pack- 
ages insured according to the records submitted to the 
insurance company. 

Automobile insurance is also recommended if you 
possess a delivery truck or wagon. Such a vehicle 
should be covered with fire, theft, collision, liability 
and property damage insurance. Many companies, 
owing to bad experience, are restricting the collision 
coverages to $50 and $100 deductible. By this it is 
meant that the policy holder assumes the first $50 or 
$100 in case of damage, the insurance company paying 
all over that amount. This form is much cheaper than 
full coverage and tends to produce more careful drivers 
as the policy holder is a co-insurer. 

The printer should look upon insurance not as a 
gamble but as a business proposition, the cost of which 
should be rightfully included in the expense of doing 
business. Insurance should not be looked upon as 
something merely to have handy in case of an accident 
or unexpected business happening, but rather as a pro- 
tection service to be applied in minimizing the hazards 
of losing income, resources and profit. 


inferior voice is as ineffective as the silliest 
hymn. The best of goods advertised by crude 
typography have their merits depreciated in a 


corresponding degree.—Collectanea. 
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CAPITALIZING HORSE SENSE 


BY REUBEN EDSON DOCKHAM 


T is important that right at the 

beginning we should agree. 

Therefore let me propound the 

homely proposition that good 

old fashioned horse sense is an 

asset of no small importance in 

the scheme of business life. We 

are agreed up to this point. Per- 

chance as we proceed there may 

SSS be differences of opinion. How- 

ever, we will provide a test for any little point where 

our thoughts conflict — one that can be easily applied 

and that we can both agree to without friction. Here 

it is: Anything that we do not accept at first offering, 

we'll just stand up in the open and scrutinize it with 

these three things in mind: Have I tried it out? Do 
I dare to try it out? And lastly, is it horse sense? 

There are some happy changes coming to pass, in 
the business world. There is a new element in compe- 
tition. This new element is to a great extent a war 
baby, born during a shortage of regular commodities 
and nourished by the inability of business to deliver 
promptly and according to the letter of the specification. 
Throughout the war the question was largely not 
“what is your price? ” but, “can you deliver? ” not 
“have you such a quality and grade? ” but “ what have 
you? ” “ What can you do for us? ” 

Out of this condition has grown an attitude on the 
part of the buying public that has subtly lead them 
away from the old obsession, “ What is the price? ” 
This is one of the most hopeful signs of this present 
day. It establishes a new competition based entirely on 
quality of product and excellence of service. It calls 
forth the utmost ingenuity and initiative upon the part 
of business men and workers. Most important, it 
insures to the buyer the greatest possible value for his 
money. It goes a long way toward the realization of 
the perfect condition, namely, that exchange is best 
where each party receives the greatest benefit. 

Are we, in the words of the street, “ hep ” to this 
attitude and opportunity? Are we making capital of 
it? There never was a time when opportunity fairly 
yelled for a chance to shake hands with the business 
men of this country as right now. Yes, right now, with 
business depression, income and surtax and all the rest 
of those little annoyances. 

This all by way of introduction to applied horse 
sense. Now let us consider it under the subtitle, the 
forward look. 

I am standing upon the rugged shore of the Penob- 
scott. Overhead the clouds hang black and threatening. 
Jagged streaks of lightning play out over the bay. 
Thunder rolls incessantly. Rain comes down in a tor- 
rent. It is dreary and threatening. But look across the 


bay, where the Camden hills rise high into the sky, the 
sunlight falls, and over there beyond the storm is 
promise of a better day. 

So we'll mark time just now, look through the 
present murky days of depression. We'll have a for- 
ward look. After all, what are we all working for? Not 
for today but for the future. 

Much is said and written about the present, but in 
business life it is not wholly the present that concerns 
us. We can not eat the fruit before it has grown. The 
harvest season can not come before the crops are ripe. 
Uncle Sam’s bonds are good “buys” just now, but 
poor commodities for sale. So business is not a matter 
of today but largely a question of tomorrow. 

We work for success, and the success of today is 
largely the result of the missionary work of the past. 
This day of ours is this missionary period. So, as a 
preparatory period to our subsequent “ arriving,” what 
are we doing with our present? 

Personality — Mr. Webster, in his book of weight 
and ponderance, remarks that personality is “ that 
which constitutes an individual, a distinct person, or 
that which constitutes individuality.” Now that’s 
fine, but it isn’t what I mean. You see it’s rather 
academic. We understand it all, but it doesn’t mean 
personality as applied to the regular chap of today. 
What we mean by personality is, well, that something 
that makes us say, “ He’s a corker. Gets my stuff out 
the way I want it. I like to do business with him. He 
keeps an office force that seems glad to have a fellow 
come in. The price? Hang the price. His work 
satisfies me.” That’s personality of the sort we under- 
stand and look for. How much of this sort of “he 
man ” quality are we trying to grow? 

Then there’s Friendship. I commend this to you as 
an asset worth cultivating and nourishing. Think of 
the long business connection with some supply house. 
It is a bond that could hardly be severed. How much 
emphasis do we place upon cultivation of such a bond 
among our clients? 

Did it ever occur to you how much of your buying 
is done among the firms you like? You'll stretch a 
point considerably to deal with those you like. On 
the other hand some others have a hard proposition to 
get even an audience with you, much less to sell to you. 
Think it over. It’s worth it. 

Courtesy, little attentions, the pleasant manly or 
womanly voice over the telephone, the willingness and 
gladness to serve—that’s courtesy. It’s a time proof 
cement, uniting customer and dealer, that telephone 
voice, let me tell you. My customer was a rough 
master mechanic. His voice, pitched during business 
hours to carry above the noise of whirling shafts and 
pulleys, gained nothing in softness in his hours away 





, from his busy, noisy plant. 
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His manner had become 
just as rough and as forceful as his voice. 

“ Dockham,” he remarked one day, “don’t ever 
get rid of that girl in your office. I called up one day 
with a mouth full of kicks and, say, she just had me 
eating out of her hand in two minutes.” Do you 
wonder it taught a lesson in courtesy? 

We are getting on to my last application, the 
Second Mile Fellow. Now, that’s a bit vague, so we'll 
explain. It’s a good many years ago. A Man is talking 
to a crowd of men. You all know of Him. For centu- 
ries we have called Him the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
This is what He says: “ And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 

The words of a big man in any line have weight. 
It doesn’t matter whether he’s selling posts, soap 
powder, soil pipe, envelopes, ink or what not, if he is 
big in his line his words stand for something. 

This Man, the greatest in all history, has just said 
something. Let us understand His words. In the day 
in which He spoke, there was what was known as 
temporary impressment for service. If one were lost 
in the woods and met another, he could, under the law, 
compel the other to go with him a mile to guide him. 
If he were carrying a burden along the highway, and 
it became too heavy, he could, under this law, upon 





ANAGEMENT is responsibility 
upon men to administer the 
affairs under their charge and 
in their care. The success met 
with, primarily, in operation is 
dependent upon the efficiency 
with which all details are 
planned and dispatched into 

} execution. The responsibility 

and object of all management 

should be (a) to increase sales; (b) to economize by 
eliminating preventable waste of time, money, material 
and equipment; (c) to reduce cost and fixed charges 
by increasing the efficiency of the whole organization. 

To do any or all of these things, it becomes necessary 

to create proper organization arrangements, subdivid- 

ing the duties so that the best that is in each employee 
is brought out. 

With this idea in mind an organization chart has 
been developed (see reproduction with this article), 
which in the main essentials should materially aid in 
effecting the following: 

First — To unite the individuals who are to con- 
duct your business into a body which will work sys- 
tematically to a common end. Second— To bring 
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meeting another, oblige him to carry the burden a 
mile if necessary. But, at the end of the mile, obligation 
under the law ceased. The one might be hopelessly 
lost, or still have many miles to go with his load. 
Nevertheless, obligation ceased when the mile was 
accomplished. ‘This Carpenter, this great Man, had 
a new and broader interpretation, however, and said 
“Now, fellows, we’ll never get far in this big plan of 
ours if we only live up to the actual letter of the law, 
so just go a second mile. Make it two for good 
measure.” 

Here is the concentrated essence of His teaching— 
willingness to serve overflowing duty or actual require- 
ments. I commend this to you as the acme of sound 
business policy and, withal, good horse sense as applied 
to either religion or business. 

Our “second mile fellow” is the man who serves 
well and intelligently, giving good measure, full of 
courtesy and personality, cherishing friendship and 
cultivating good will. 

This, then, is my message. Have you applied the 
test? Do our figures stand? If so, I am gratified, for 
my purpose was to make you, in midst of these some- 
what ominous times, a bit more thoughtful and hopeful 
of tomorrow, and, above all, zealous in a business 
policy, that of capitalizing horse sense. 





together or group the component parts of the body 
with respect to their specific duties and relations. 
Third — To select and appoint authorities or heads of 
departments with clearly defined duties and responsi- 
bilities. Fourth — To increase the personal efficiency 
of each and every employee and to get the most out 
of your present equipment, labor and materials. Fifth 
— To enforce accuracy, eliminate duplication of work 
and save all unnecesary waste of time and all unneces- 
sary waste of materials. Sixth — To enable your busi- 
ness to render efficient service by making prompt 
deliveries and giving prompt attention to any matter 
that may come up for the attention of any department 
in your organization. 

As part of the factory organization an employment 
department should be developed, in which the func- 
tions of employment and discharge will be centralized 
to the extent that employees will be properly placed 
to jobs or positions most suitable to the individual's 
character and ability. The proper exercise of this 
function will assure the company a continuity of inter- 
est on the part of the employees and thus eliminate the 
preventable expense usually incurred in teaching new 
employees, in ‘itself an important factor of efficiency, 
in that it contributes to the reduction of costs. 

“ Never forget the man” ought to be written in 
large letters over the desk of the man who is responsible 
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for the system used in any kind of business. Too many 
systems are made on the assumption that the men work- 
ing them are reasoning, thoughtful and analytical. 
Most men are none of these things. In fact, even most 
of those men who are paid to think are not analytical; 
their thinking is mainly remembering how a thing was 
done before, and then doing it again. Begin a system 
with yourself. A cost system must be honest with 
itself; decide that you are going to be honest with 
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used with the Standard Cost Finding System, origi- 
nated by the First International Cost Congress of 
Employing Printers held in Chicago in October, 1909, 
will illustrate the rapid progress made along the lines 
of standardized factory records and the necessity of 
managing your business with an open eye: 

“ Properly standardized and simplified factory rec- 
ords are to your business what the cash register is to 
your cash.” 
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yourself. The proper cost system registers the will 
of the proprietor. It goes only as far as he will go. 
Some managers don’t want to know too much about 
their business. It is surprising how much more com- 
mon than may be supposed this failing is. The aver- 
age man approaches a cost system from the wrong 
angle. He doesn’t want to find that he has not been 
making money or as much money as he should, because 
that reflects on his ability as a manager. He should, 
on the other hand, try to find out where he is not mak- 
ing a fair profit, in order to remedy the oversight. 
The following foreword, taken from the treatise 
on the Standard Accounting System for Printers to be 


If you had a barrel of molasses out in the ware- 
house that was leaking, when would you want to know 
about it, the first day or when the barrel was empty? 
A daily record of your business transactions will place 
in your hands the controlling information necessary for 
successful business management. It will pay you to 
write to the Committee on Education of the United 
Typothetz of America for full details on the Standard 
Accounting System for Printers. You will find it of 
invaluable assistance in your own business, and the 
wise saying which holds true is “If a man needs a 
thing in his business, it is likely to cost more not to 
supply the need than the thing itself would cost.” 


Goods made right and advertised right— 
an invincible partnership.— Collectanea. 
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“START A SPECIALTY,” SAYS A SUCCESSFUL 
PRINTER 


BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


HERE’S a young printer friend of 
mine who always used to have 
a hard time of it. He was 
always having difficulty in tak- 
ing in enough money to meet his 
modest pay roll and pay his 
paper bills, and he was always 
down in the mouth and declaring 
that the printing business was 

? the worst in the world. But 
things have changed and now this young friend of mine 
rides around in an expensive automobile; he has pur- 
chased a new home, and business is running along fine 
in his shop. Yes, he’s still in the printing game and 
he made his money right in the little old shop where he 
formerly had such hard sledding. 

Of course, I’ve been interested in the change in his 
fortunes, and have also been greatly interested in my 
friend’s account of the manner in which this change 
came about; and because there seem to be some ideas 
in his experience which might be adapted by other print- 
ers to their business, I am passing these ideas along in 
the words in which they were told to me by my young 
friend: 

“Yes,” said my printer friend, when I questioned 
him as to what had brought about the change in his 
circumstances, “ things surely have changed for me, and 
do you know what brought it about? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” I answered. “ That’s the very thing 
I’m asking you to tell me.” 

“ The change came,” continued my friend, smiling, 
“when I decided to start up some sort of a printed 
specialty! 

“You know, I wasn’t at all satisfied with the way 
things were going with me. I felt as though I was 
wasting my time in the printing business. You know, 
that survey taken of the print shops in our town some 
two years ago showed that when we were all lumped 
together we were actually operating at a loss. 

“That survey set me to thinking. I began to 
wonder just what the prospects for success in my busi- 
ness were. From wondering I began to do some investi- 





gating, and the things that I discovered surely made 


me sit up and take notice. 

“T found that I had twenty-one competitors in this 
town. Think of that — twenty-two print shops in this 
city of eighty-five thousand. No wonder so many of us 
were operating at a loss. There simply wasn’t enough 
business to go around with conditions as they were, 
because two enormously big print shops were getting 
the major portion of the local business and the rest of 
us had to be content with what was left. 


“ T discovered, too, that the big print shops had the 
best customers sewed up on long time contracts, and 
that we small printers were cutting prices and cutting 
each other’s throats in our efforts to secure enough of 
the remaining business to keep our shops going. 

“Tt was just an impossible situation. There was 
no chance, so far as I could see, for ever making a suc- 
cess in the printing game through any local business 
that I might get. 

“ Of course, I felt pretty blue when I faced these 
facts squarely. I saw that unless I did something dif- 
ferent from what I was doing I might keep on forever 
living from hand to mouth. 

“ But what could Ido? What was the way out? 

“There must be some way out. How did the suc- 
cessful printers make a success of their business? 
Surely, all the successful printers were not making good 
through local business alone. 

“Of course they weren’t, and upon looking around 
at some of these printers I saw that many of them 
were making good through the manufacture of some 
specialty. Some of them were manufacturing loose leaf 
devices, others were making books for special purposes, 
and so on. 

“ Right then and there I determined to go into the 
specialty business myself. 

“ But while it was easy enough to say that I was 
going to become a specialty printer it was quite a dif- 
ferent matter to find a specialty to manufacture. 

“ Believe me, I spent some weary nights trying to 
think up things and quite a lot of money experimenting 
with various sorts of schemes before I finally hit upon 
something which went over and gave promise of actually 
making some real money. 

“ The specialty that I finally hit upon was a simple 
bookkeeping and timekeeping form for the service 
departments of garages. 

“It was rather odd the way in which I hit upon 
this idea. All the time I was trying to figure out some 
specialty, I had been fighting for such local business as 
I could get. Among the prospects whose business I was 
trying to get was the owner of a local garage. This 
man did a very extensive service business — repairing, 
overhauling and painting cars. 

“You must use a lot of bookkeeping records in 
keeping track of your business,’ I said to him one day 
when soliciting him for his printing. ‘Surely there 
must be some of this business that I could turn out 
for you.’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ he replied, ‘I use a lot of forms and loose 
leaf records and books of one sort and another, but my 
system isn’t what it should be. It’s altogether too cum- 
bersome. I wish I could simplify it some way.’ 
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“« Perhaps I could help you,’ I suggested. ‘ I’ve had 
considerable experience in systematizing bookkeeping 
departments. Let me take a whirl at it. I'll be glad 
to do it on the promise of getting the job of printing 
your work if I’m successful in getting up something that 
is better than your present system.’ 

“The man thought over the proposition for a mo- 
ment or so. Then he looked at me and nodded his head. 

“You're on,’ he said. ‘Hop to it. I don’t stand 
to lose anything, and if you’re successful you can have 
my printing for the rest of your life.’ 

“ All the time I had been talking to this individual 
there was a thought in my mind that here might be the 
chance for me to work out a specialty. Surely it 
seemed reasonable to think that if I could get up a sim- 
ple system for this garage the same system might be 
used by other garages. 

“So I worked hard on the proposition and put it 
over. My system made a hit with this particular garage 
owner, and when I circularized others on the propo- 
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sition it made a hit with them, too. So I immediately 
began going into the proposition heavily, and it’s been 
growing ever since. 

“ That,” concluded my friend, “ is the way that I’ve 
made a success out of my printing business. And if I 
were to offer a word of advice to other struggling print- 
ers who are anxious to get ahead, it would be this: 
Start a specialty! ” 

Of course, the experience of my friend in the spe- 
cialty end of the printing business has been exceptional. 
For one specialty that has gone over as big as his has 
there ate scores which got nowhere at all. But isn’t 
there a thought in all this for printers to ponder? 
Wouldn’t it be possible for many printers to work into 
the specialty game gradually without in the least inter- 
fering with their present business? 

Think the matter over. And remember that when 
a print shop has an established specialty it has an 
exceedingly profitable line of business and a firm 
foundation for making a really notable success. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN EDITORS 
AND PRINTERS 


BY STANLEY W. WIANT 


N many large printing estab- 

lishments a chronic state of 

“ grouch ” exists between the 

editorial offices and the printing 

shop. This friction generally 

tends to increase with the pas- 

sage of time, until finally some- 

body is likely to get “ fired.” 

Such a situation ought to be 

avoided at all costs. There are 

certain causes for this lack of codperation, causes which 
are imbedded in the very nature of the relationship. 
Editors and printers may not agree in tastes. The old 
saying is “ There is no accounting for tastes.” Some 
people have little of the artistic temperament. An 
editor may be very fond of a given tint, and his printer 
abhors it. A printer may like a certain style of type, 
but the editor dislikes it. Designs appeal to different 
people with varying degrees of interest and approval. 

The differences in the hours of work must not be 
overlooked. Printers are generally regular, ringing in 
and ringing out. Editors are more often irregular, and 
have no records kept of their arrivals and departures 
from work. To the printer, his hours appear long, while 
the editor’s hours are apparently short. The latter may 
work at home, but the difference in hours can not fail 
to be noticed, especially when necessary conversations 
must be held and the editor is absent. 

Differences in ideals and beliefs are sure to be dis- 
covered during a long association together. A Socialist 
can not rejoice when he is called upon as a linotype 
operator to set up a capitalistic editorial. A Catholic 


printer has an inward grudge against every attack made 
upon his church by some Protestant writer. Repub- 
licans in the editorial offices are not likely to find it 
easy to keep friendly with Democrats in the printing 
shop. A convinced dry advocate as a compositor hates 
the insinuating pro liquor article and the man who 
wrote it. 

Many other possible differences can be imagined by 
a fertile mind, or gathered up from experience. In 
brief, choleric men in one division will not get along 
well with phlegmatic individuals in another. The 
painstaking person will dislike the careless worker. 
Some editors consider themselves “ above ” printers 
socially, and this snobbishness on the street can not fail 
to have its reaction in the office. Young editors may 
be forced to work with old printers, or vice versa. Dif- 
ferences in perspective due to educational opportuni- 
ties are to be remembered. 

It is therefore quite plain that codperation is no 
accident. It must be achieved! As usual, both sides 
must offer something of value, and have respect for the 
other man’s point of view. 

What can the editorial office do to help printers? 
They can provide good copy, which means copy that 
has been written on a typewriter having a bright ribbon, 
copy on which all errors have been corrected. The old 
order “ follow copy ” should be made possible down to 
small details. Every mistake corrected in copy simply 
saves trouble as well as expense later on. The editor 
can provide copy on time. He should keep well ahead 
of the printer. Idleness in the mechanical department 
is not only costly, but it is demoralizing and is not 
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wanted by good men. The editor should take care to 
count up his articles so accurately that they will fit the 
given space with little adjustment. When proof sheets 
are handed the editor to read, he may well consider 
that his first obligation. Compositors must deal with 
machine operators, proofreaders, foundrymen or press- 
men, and if the editor delays his O. K. he causes trouble 
all the way around. A few visits to these departments 
might prove helpful in stimulating his imagination as to 
this necessity for promptness. The editor should give 
explicit written instructions on all matters that he de- 
sires to have done in a particular way. Oftentimes too 
much is taken for granted. Written messages avoid 
misunderstandings. The layout for special displays is 
important. If the editor will read up on printing so 
that he knows its language and its fine points, he will 
then be able to command the respect of his printer 
much more completely. Every editor should take a 
good printer’s journal and read it as conscientiously as 
he does the other journals which reach his desk. This 
display of interest will help him to keep in mind that 
printers are human, and that he himself has something 
to learn from them. 

Having discussed what editors may do to help print- 
ers, isn’t it fair to turn the tables and ask what can 
printers do to help editors? They should have mercy 
on editors. The editor’s time is broken up with callers 
who often distract his thought and steal his time. 
Maybe when the editorial writer is in the midst of deep 
thinking, he is called upon by his printer for counsel on 
some minor details. Mails may be provokingly late in 
bringing the expected article, and the editor is obliged 
to spar for time. Correspondents are often untrained 
writers, and the editor must wade through reams of 
manuscript to hunt down errors before he sends the 
copy away. The troubles of the editor are many; be 
charitable. 
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The printer can suggest better plans and fashions of 
work. A progressive printer is supposed to know more 
about his line than is the editor. He should be able 
to give expert advice on points of artistic taste. Then 
fashions change in typography as they change in other 
departments of human life, and the printer should be 
aware of these shifts in style and advise his editor of 
them. The printer can suggest ways of saving space, 
which in the end means saving money. It is the print- 
er’s opportunity to save the editor embarrassment when 
the editor makes some absolutely glaring blunder. 
Wrong figures, like the omission of a decimal point, 
may be queried. Wrong places for historical events 
may be found as errors before it is too late. An editor 
might quote Tennyson and claim it was Browning’s 
production. A kindly disposed editor will thank a 
proofreader or any other such worker for these well 
meant questions. If the printer will furnish the editor 
with proofs of all stock cuts on hand he can save the 
establishment much money. Likewise it would be well 
to supply the editor with proofs of borders, initial let- 
ters, and other equipment. Naturally, the printer 
knows more about what he has than the editor does, 
and the editor is prone to forget what may be on hand. 
Every editor appreciates a printer who carries out 
instructions with intelligence and in the spirit of good 
will. Even if the editor’s requirements appear to be 
somewhat queer, remember that the publisher holds the 
editor responsible for the success of the publication, as 
do the patrons. If the editor is to have full responsi- 
bility, he must have complete freedom. 

The value of cooperation is not far to seek. It 
saves money on time costs. It saves money on cuts. 
It makes a better product, and insures larger sales. 
Codperation makes life happier and more Christian. 
The good old principle known as the “ Golden Rule ” 
is still the best guide, both for editors and for printers. 
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HE love of Art is probably one of the 

commonest of human instincts. The 
power to discriminate comes from special 
training. The buyer of artwork who has 
not advanced beyond the obvious forces 
the artist to produce inferior work. Where 
a practical artist is }iven a problem and 
allowed—with the help of his special 
trainin}—to solve it, the result is more 
often satisfactory than it could possibly 
be where he is handicapped by positive 
instructions.—F, Kirk Johnston. 
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AN ASPIRATION FOR THE NEW YEAR 
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————— HIS YEAR let me create a piece ; 

5d { || of printing—a book, a broad- ' 

& prs ak side, anything in preservable : 

os form—that will embody my : 

best knowledge of my art of zt 

: typography; a work of my » 

own and of my helpers, with no thought but to a 

make it worthy of the art I practice and an c 
honor to myself; a work the library of my 

own town will treasure as a local achievement, ( 






preferably relating to my own town; a work 
which in covers or in a frame my children will 
cherish lovingly in memory of me; a work to 
be done studiously and leisurely for no profit 
but the greater one of pleasure in my work. 
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The Souls of Books 
There they reign 
(Un loftier pomp than working life bad known) 
The Kings of Thought! — not crowned until 
the grave. 
When Agamemnon sinks into the tomb 
The beggar Homer mounts the monarch’s throne! 
Ve ever-living and imperial Souls, 
Who rule us from the page in which pe breathe, 
All that divide us from the clod ye gave — 
Law, order, love, intelligence; the sense 
Of beauty; music and the minstrel’s wreath — 
What were our wanderings, if without pour 
goals ? 
Gs air and light, the glory pe dispense 
Becomes our being — who of us can tell 
What he had been had Cadmus never taught 
The art that fixes into form the thought? 
—Bulwer Lytton. 
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Christmas Is Coming 


HRISTMAS of 1921 brought us a 
choice little library of beautiful lit- 
tle books, holy day offerings to friends 
from printers — little books to be put on 
the book shelf and cherished as well for 
art’s sake as for friendship’s. These are 
the most satisfactory of Christmas offer- 
ings. There is satisfaction in the plan- 
ning and making. There is satisfaction 
in receiving a gift made by the hands of 
a friend. We hear the typographer say, 
as he puts his art into the work, “ This 
is for good will to my art and to my 
friends and to advertise my love for 
both; something done (not bought) for 
friendship’s sake.” 
His heart and hand both open and both 
free; 
For what he has he gives, what things he 
shows. 

This means of conveying friendly 
sentiment should be encouraged among 
all cultured non-typographical persons. 
While they can not have the pleasure 
which the printer has who makes such 
a gift, they may have the pleasure of 
writing the subject matter, or of making 
a selection which will express their sen- 
timents as well as they could themselves, 
if not better. One of the best of our 
typographers advertised in an art maga- 
zine his willingness to prepare individ- 
ual typographic things. The response 
brought him more commissions than he 
could take care of, and he had more 
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By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


pleasure in the work and consultations 
with his clients than in anything he had 
ever done, besides gaining a number of 
interesting acquaintances. For a printer, 
sure of his art, here is an opportunity. 





duced from a wood cut engraving, 3 by 4% inches. 


Such a man, who may not have the 
means of reaching the right kind of pub- 
lic, may make an alliance with the local 
equivalent for a Tiffany or a Gorham 
or with an art store, places which are 
resorted to by studious gift makers. 
Samples may be left with the gift shops. 
Notices should be sent out direct or 
through the gift shops not later than 
October. A crisp picture of interest to 
the giver, printed on crisp hand made 
paper, with crisp types well placed, with 
a little color, in a little book, enclosed 
in a suitable box or envelope —a lim- 
ited edition of a client’s choice of sub- 
ject — wouldn’t that be a godsend to 
those who have been buying books and 
pictures and statuettes year after year? 
Also an escape from the stereotyped 
cards which at their best never quite 
express the sentiment in one’s mind or 
heart. 

And now comes a fearful thought: 
Heaven forfend that printers of the 
kind who think there is any Christmas 





spirit in a copperplate text or in some 
variety of “gothic” or any real satis- 
faction in a plain halftone or any beauty 
in glossy papers or shiny cardboard will 
venture into this field to vulgarize it! 
This hint is not for them. It is only 
for about four and twenty printer men 
in North America who may be trusted 
to delight a cultivated public. 


* * * 


Compliments of the Season 


HE holy day, holiday season just 

passed was notable for the unusual 
merit of commemorative cards and 
booklets issued by typographers and 
typographic artists to their friends. 
Collectanea, who is woefully old fash- 
ioned, never but once attempted a 
Christmas remembrance or any other 
sort. That first and last attempt was a 
hit. One postmaster in the Dakotas 
had his doubts about its being decent 
enough to go through that pure river of 
thought and sentiment, the U. S. mails; 
yet the mise en scéne was only a little 
boy and a snow bank —a little boy 
no more reprehensible than Eugene 
Field’s little Willie. It was a three color 
picture, and for three or four months 
it was in demand, though five thousand 
were printed. It was a lot of fun; 
enough for a lifetime. Perhaps some of 
our readers may recall the event. 

This year the typographer’s offerings 
were more numerous and more worthy 
than ever before. Pleasure in the Art 
of Arts was the keynote in many pieces 
which bore evidence of loving personal 
attention to every detail of the composi- 
tions. The impression left with us is 
one of pride in the fact that North 
America (within the usual points of the 
compass) has a company of typog- 
raphers worthy to take rank with that 
other company which in the sixteenth 
century made printing a glorious art in 
France. To all, here is good will and 
good luck and lots of fun. 

For some years Collectanea has been 
making a collection of the choicest com- 
plimentary printings of our ambitious 
typographers. The specimens in this 
collection will be found wonderfully 
interesting in 2022. 
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The Wharfedale Cylinder Press 
and the Guillotine 


VER in Britain and in the Irish 
Free State and in Australasia and 
South Africa and India and China and 
Japan the cylinder press most in use is 
the Wharfedale. It is a stop cylinder. 
The cylinder makes one revolution to 
take the sheet and print it, and then it 
takes a reverse revolution to get the next 
sheet. In the dim past the first cylinder 
press Collectanea helped to run 
was an early Wharfedale. Three 
stout lads operated the press, one 
to turn the power wheel (as 
ours was not a “ steam printing 
house,” and gas engines and 
electric motors had not ap- 
peared), another lad to feed and 
a third to “ fly ” the sheets. We 
took twenty minute spells at 
each station. Now the Wharfe- 
dales have automatic flys, and 
printer boys know too much to 
substitute for motive power. 
The Wharfedales were all built 
by various firms in Yorkshire 
in the valley of the river Wharf 
— Wharfedale — in the vicinity 
of the town of Otley. The ma- 
chine was invented by David 
Payne, in the sixties of last cen- 
tury, while he was foreman for 
David Dawson. Dawson com- 
menced making printing mate- 
rials in 1830. He made plow 
paper cutters, an appliance still 
in use by bookbinders, and which 
was the sole mechanical means 
of cutting paper for four cen- 
turies, until Dr. Guillotin, of 
Paris, invented a machine for 
cutting off the heads of his fellow coun- 
trymen, while the business of cutting off 
heads was in its most flourishing period, 
during the great French Revolution. Half 
a century elapsed before it occurred to 
any one that the principle of the guillo- 
tine could be applied to the peaceful pur- 
poses of cutting paper. “ Peace hath 
its victories no less renowned than war,” 
but they come along more leisurely. 
Blood is a great stimulus to inventions 
for shedding more blood. One of the 
first builders of guillotines (as paper 
cutting machines are still called among 
the British) for paper cutting was David 
Dawson, of Otley. In 1850 David Payne 
entered Dawson’s employ. Payne was 
an inventor, and to improve things was 
his delight. In 1852 Stephen Soulby, 
a printer, invented a cylinder press in 
which the bed was stationary and the 
cylinder moved over it. This principle 
is the oldest in cylinder press building. 
Two years before Koenig invented the 
first practicable cylinder in 1814, an 
American named Elliott invented and 
made a cylinder press in New York, 
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the cylinder of which rolled over a sta- 


tionary bed and type form. This prin- 


ciple has always been attractive to 


printing press inventors, but so far none 
have succeeded in making it effective 
enough to gain a permanent market. 


Soulby arranged with Dawson to build 


his machine, the Ulverstonian (as it was 
invented 
superintended the work. He discovered 
the fallacy of the principle and invented 


in Ulverston), and Payne 


the Wharfedale, but neglected to patent 
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Printer Mark of Sigismund Feyrabendt, printer, of Frankfort, as it 
appears on a book printed by him in 1582. 
inches; engraved on wood. Feyrabendt is celebrated for having issued 
many illustrated books of the most interesting character. 
known pictures of papermaking, typefounding and bookbinding were 
The mark shown above is a fine piece of wood engrav- 


the machine. In 1863 Payne was taken 
into a partnership of Dawson, Payne & 
Co. Payne retired from this partner- 
ship in 1866, and began building a 
Wharfedale on his own account. In 1879 
Payne was succeeded by three sons, and 
these in turn by their sons. In Otley, 
both the Dawson and the Payne fac- 
tories bought castings from John and 
Peter Elliott, who eventually built 
another Wharfedale. Thus it happened 
that there were three Wharfedale print- 
ing machines made in Otley. 

During the Great War these three fac- 
tories were entirely devoted to making 
munitions. When the war ended a con- 
solidation was effected under the title 
of Dawson, Payne & Elliott, Ltd., em- 
ploying in all about thirteen hundred 
persons. We wish good luck to this 
League of Cylinder Machine Builders! 
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You can not regulate the services of a 
man of brains by the circumference of 
the clock—Member’s Circular, F. M. 
Penta. 7. 
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A Profound Maxim 


VERY printer who actually excels 

in quality should put the following 

maxim before his clients, printing it in 

an impressive style. Perhaps a suitable 

heading. would be “ Does Your Standard 

of Quality Entitle You to the Best 
Printing? ” 

It is a peculiarity of printing that it has 
no arbitrary standards by which its quality 
may be measured. It can not be analyzed 
or graded as other products are. 
The true measure of its quality de- 
pends upon the standards of the 
one who passes judgment upon it. 
— From Redfield- Kendrick -Od:ll 
Company. 

* * 


Start Something 


OO many men make the 

mistake of waiting until they 
feel reasonably sure that things 
are perfect. That consumes an 
awful lot of time. All perfec- 
tions must be developed from a 
start. Sometimes a poor start 
ends in perfection. It all de- 
pends upon the man and on his 
ability to take advantage of his 
mistakes. All perfection is the 
result of mistakes overcome. If 
you want to get anywhere in your 
occupation, start something.— 
Kodak Salesman. 


* * *K * 


N the biography of Geofroy 
Tory in this issue the Bruce 
Rogers edition of “ Geofroy 
Tory” is described. The price 
of the book is $37.50, a low price 
in comparison with the treasures 
it contains. The book may be procured 
from The Inland Printer Company. The 
day is coming when this book will sell 
for three or four times its present price. 


* * *K * 


Printing is given comparatively slight 
thought, yet no business could proceed 
without it. Production, sales, accounts 
must have printed forms, circulars, an- 
nouncements and the like, or all is dis- 
order, misunderstanding and error. It is 
the printed sheet that systematizes and 


protects business stability — Midwest 
Printing Company. 
ko 


Ready Made Christmas’ Cards 


Who writes the damthings anyway, 
The Christmas cards they sell? 
They are so full of sentiment, 
I wonder whythehel 
They can’t fix up some decent ones 
That let a fellow say 
How much he hopes a friend like you 
Will have a happy day. 
— From a Xmas card. 
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Passing It Along 


Every benefit from new inventions in machinery and from 
improved methods of handling the various processes of manu- 
facture eventually pass on to the public in the shape of lower 
prices or better goods. It is right that the consumer should 
receive this advantage, and history will show that the greater 
the invention or the more radical the improvement the sooner 
it is passed along. 

For a short time the discoverer or the inventor receives a 
deserved extra profit, but this is only temporary, while the 
benefits to the public remain until superseded by still further 
improvements. The history of the printing business is a strik- 
ing demonstration of this. 

It is a good thing that this is so. If any man or body of 
men could so arrange things that the benefits of inventions and 
improvements could stay with them alone it would soon induce 
a cessation of effort and produce a stagnation of business and 
loss of much that had been previously achieved. 

What has this to do with cost? Just this. Recently, while 
trying to get some information regarding the cost of certain 
operations in the printing plant we were met by two appar- 
ently successful employers with the statement that they “ did 
not propose to tell their exact costs because it would lead 
other printers to install the same kind of equipment and in- 
crease competition.” Of course, the information was obtained 
from other sources, but the fact remains that these men were 
acting against their own best interests, for with this spirit on 
their part they will find it extremely difficult to get information 
from others. 

Their refusal to disclose what they thought to be a better 
record or method will not keep them from competition half as 
well as would a spirit of codperation. 

The most prosperous times in any business are when the 
men engaged in it — employers and employed —are striving 
to secure the general adoption of improved methods and pass- 
ing along the benefits to their customers, reserving to them- 
selves only a normal profit for their work and enterprise in 
adopting the new method or machine. 


Estimating on Average Production 


Now that the Standard Cost Finding System is well estab- 
lished in the trade it has become possible for the printers’ 
organizations to collect data that enable them to publish 
authentic records of average cost and average production as a 
guide to estimators, superintendents and managers. 

With this advantage, however, there comes the usual risk 
of misuse of the figures when care is not exercised to see that 
conditions are the same and when sight is lost of the fact that 
they are averages. 

The greatest risk in general estimating is that the average 
is taken as the production or cost in considering small quan- 
tities. For instance, the average cost is given as $1 an hour 
for hand folding, with a production of 1,200 one folds an hour. 
We are figuring upon a job which calls for but 1,000 single 


BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 
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folds of a heavy coated paper which must be carefully folded 
to register. That average includes many large runs and mostly 
light weight paper. If we use it for our job we shall certainly 
not get out whole, for previous experience has taught us that 
the best we can expect is about 550 per hour. 

Unless these things are kept in mind there is danger in 
averages. It is really necessary to consider all production 
in classes divided on two lines: First, the difficulty of the 
work; second, the size of the order, whether it is long enough 
to give the worker time to get up speed. 

But says some one: “ Hand folding is out of date and it 
should all be done on the machine, where the kind of paper 
makes little or no difference.” In some plants it might be pos- 
sible to have all folding done on one of the modern jobbing 
folders, which seem almost miraculous in the handling of odd 
sizes and folds; but that is not an average condition, and some 
runs are too small to pay for adjusting the machine. 

If you really want to simplify estimating by using averages 
of production there is only one way to do it, that is to divide 
the operation into preparation and production, just as is done 
in the pressroom. You admit this in regard to the folding 
machine and to some other machines, but you do not see how 
that applies to hand work. 

If you will carefully watch hand folders or any other hand 
workers and time their motions with a stop watch you will find 
that when changing from one job to another there is an appre- 
ciable amount of time lost in getting started and that normal 
speed is not attained until a short time after the actual work 
is begun. This time will vary according to the amount of dif- 
ference between the last job and the new one; the nearer they 
are alike the less loss of time. 

Actual records are much better than averages as guides to 
estimating on short runs and unusual work. Even on long runs 
there is safety in using the makeready and running idea, using 
the average for the latter. 


Ever Get Paid for Estimating ? 


Now, really, did you ever get paid for making an estimate? 
This is not addressed to the estimator who draws his regular 
salary for such work nor to the workman who occasionally 
does estimating on pay, but to the employing printers, large 
and small, who are constantly making estimates and giving 
prices on everything from a little order of tickets for the 
church fair to the great catalogue of many pages and a long run. 

This thought is brought to the front by a question asked by 
a contractor who sent in a bill for making measurements of a 
building and an estimate for making certain additions thereto. 
He justified himself by saying that he had used his time and 
training for our benefit and should be paid for it. What could 
we say? 

Well, do you know of any printer who has ever done that; 
who has presented a bill for making an estimate? 

Why not? Estimates cost money to make and therefore 
increase the expense of doing business and make it necessary 
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to charge the customer who does not get estimates more for his 
work, because the expense is prorated over the whole output. 

Of course, the estimator is a part of the office force and 
may do other work, or the foreman may make the estimate, 
or you may do it yourself —in which case you are willing to 
do it for nothing — but it costs good money and the business 
should be reimbursed for the expenditure. 

Then there is the question as to why any person or firm 
should be privileged to call upon an indefinite number of other 
business men to give him a part of their time and knowledge 
and spend from twenty minutes to as many hours that he 
might find a way to get his work done for a lower price. Sup- 
pose there are only five estimates asked (that is about the 
average), only one can win and four other firms are each caused 
to spend from $1 to $50 or more without recompense. In 
many cases the cost of the estimates and dummies is almost 
as much as the cost of the job, and even with the five bidders 
and no dummies it will prove to average five to ten per cent 
except in very large jobs. 

Estimates should be charged for. Yes, that sounds radi- 
cal; but it is also just. Particularly at the present time are 
printers feeling the expense and annoyance of making many 
estimates, most of which are merely check ups or comparisons, 
there being no intention of placing the order with the printer 
asked to estimate. 

Price Cutting 


For want of a better title that is what we shall have to call 
the tendency which has grown with deflated business condi- 
tions of making lower and lower prices, in order to get the 
work regardless of cost. 

It is possible at any time to ascertain the exact cost of 
every operation in a printing plant and not at all difficult to 
determine within a very small percentage of error the amount 
of each kind of work required to produce any job on which 
prices are asked. Practically seventy-five per cent of the print- 
ers could figure the right price ninety-five per cent of the time 
if they had no overshadowing thought of competition for the 
job or were just doing the estimating for practice or exercise 
in the study class. Why not when actually making prices? 

Just let us interpolate a thought here that may help pro- 
duce the correct mental attitude in the estimator and salesman: 
The success of one man does not mean the failure of another; 
there is business enough for all the printers, which if sold at 
a fair profit will insure all a good living. 

The inflation of prices to one customer and the cutting to 
another do not balance each other, because this practice has 
a tendency to disorganize trade conditions and create in the 
buyers a feeling of distrust and suspicion, which causes them 
to shop for still lower prices. We do not mean that all print- 
ing can be sold at cut and dried prices which will give a uni- 
form profit under all conditions, but we emphatically assert 
that it is possible to sell printing at a profit— not a general 
profit upon the total business for the year but a net profit on 
each job according to the market conditions surrounding that 
particular class of work and the current demand. 

Price cutting always reacts unfavorably because of two 
things: The customer, having had a taste of low prices, 
acquires an appetite for more and refuses to pay the right 
price the next time; and the printer whose job was taken away 
from him at a cut price tries to make reprisals to the general 
detriment of the trade. 

No real benefit ever accrued from the making of prices so 
low as to be considered cut prices by the customer or compet- 
ing printers. If you can do the work at a special price because 
of certain improved machinery and methods, hesitate long 
before you give the customer all the benefit, and when you do 
make the low price explain to the buyer the reason for it. 
This will prevent him from getting a wrong idea and it is an 
explanation that you owe the trade. 








What a Cost System Will Not Do 


Some sarcastic cuss of a pessimistic printer has gone to the 
trouble of writing us his opinion that we “ talk the cost system 
as if it were a panacea for all the ills that beset the manage. 
ment of a printing office.” 

He is entitled to a vote of thanks for opening up the oppor- 
tunity to say that the cost system will not reform careless 
methods of management if the printer who is running the plant 
does not believe in it and does not want to secure reform. 

The cost system will not perform miracles. It simply pro- 
vides a carefully planned and wisely worked out system for 
keeping the physical accounts of the printing plant as distinct 
from the financial, and forms the connecting link and trans- 
former which brings them into unison for comparison. 

The basis of cost keeping is the production hour of the man 
or machine, which becomes the unit to which all manufacturing 
charges and expenses are properly divided, except the handling 
of merchandise, so that the sum of them becomes the known 
cost of each productive hour in its class. 

It is not a system of management, but a careful study of 
its findings will lead to such modification of management that 
profits will be increased through reduced cost. Your cost sys- 
tem will not act as a police officer to arrest you when you vio- 
late the principles of correct management, but as a compass 
and a chart to point out how far you are getting away from 
the true course. It is not a cureall, as our critic suggests; nor 
is it so considered by those who know how to use it. 

The proper application of the principles of cost finding 
to the printing trade has made more money for printers than 
any other single thing, not excepting the recent inflated prices 
of the period just passing away, and the further application of 
these principles will be the means of making profit in the 
present sellers’ market. 

But if you sneer at the cost system or refuse to believe 
its findings or are careless in keeping up its work it will do you 
no good. It pays only those who work for it and with it. 





POLISH THE COPY 


Perhaps thirty per cent of all changes made on the print- 
er’s galley proofs could be avoided if the copy were given a 
more careful grooming before it is sent to the composing 
room. 

At least that’s what a friend of ours, a well known adver- 
tising man, recently stated. And our own experience bears out 
his statement to a considerable degree. 

Of course there are many, many times when changes on the 
printer’s proof can not be avoided. Yet there are many other 
occasions where such changes are made necessary because 
something was omitted or incorrectly stated in the copy; 
because copy did not fit the space to which it was allotted; 
because typographical and grammatical errors were not elimi- 
nated before the copy was sent to the composing room. 

Polish the copy! Give it a final going over before you 
O. K. it. Preferably it should then be typewritten in blocks 
to fit the various spaces it is to occupy. Frequently when the 
copy is typewritten the need for changes is discovered which 
might otherwise have gone unnoticed until the proof came 
back. 

Typewriting your copy sometimes seems to involve unnec- 
essary trouble, but bear in mind that it is far easier to change 
a typewritten sheet than a form of type — easier and less 
expensive— McMillin Musings. 


CO-WORKERS 
MESSENGER — Who’s the swell ye was talkin’ to, Jimmie? 
Newssoy — Aw! Him an’ me’s worked together for years. 
He’s editor 0’ one o’ my papers.” —Between Us. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs,” 


and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a ‘‘review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


NotE.—Somewhat like the serial stories in the popular publica- 
tions, we must bring the new subscriber up to date as to this 
depariment, which is in effect a serial story in twelve parts on 
“Effective Direct Advertising for Printers.” So let us say, quite 
briefly, that in the first section we told a bit about the general 
subject of direct advertising, and touched somewhat upon the 
PLAN and its value in campaigning. In the second instalment we 
talked of that most important of all steps, the List, and this was 
followed in the third issue with an analysis vi CLASSIFICATIONS and 
a suggestion of their possible uses. We now come to a fourth 
important step, the RESULTS. 


The Results 


What we take up at this stage may seem a bit out of place 
to the uninitiated or to those who do not think deeply on the 
subject. Therefore at the start let me make plain why we 
take up the subject of “ results ” thus early in our series. 

Suppose for a moment that you are seeking members for 
the local advertising club, typothete or other commendable 
organization, about which the possible prospect has heard at 
least something. This is about what takes place: 

“Mr. Prospect, I have your name here on a card from 
the Soandso Organization, and I am calling this morning to 
interest you in becoming affiliated with this live wire club, 
etc., etc.” 

After some such general opening talk the prospect sooner 
or later, more likely the former than the latter, pipes up with: 

“Ves, but what do I get out of it?” 

Right now, with a sort of mental fog permeating the more 
or less rock bound shores of American business, you will hear 
that query more quickly than you would in the tax dodging 
days of ’18 to ’20. 

In just the same manner, when you are considering the 
use of direct advertising for your own business or for the busi- 
ness of your customers (or, if you are more professional, your 
“clients ”’), this eternal question will come up: ‘“ Yes, but 
what will I get out of it? ” 

Therefore, before we consider any more of the physical 
aspects of direct advertising, and prior to taking up the 
mechanical or mental factors at all, let us give some thought 
to that very important physical factor which interests every 
one, the results. 

Direct advertising gets its name, I presume, from the fact 
that direct results can be secured, under certain conditions 
and on certain propositions. Originally the mail order houses 
Were about the only users of planned campaigns of direct 
advertising. Others used it in a more or less spasmodic way 
and with good, bad or indifferent results. 

; It is said that some of the Chicago mail order houses have 
this matter of results so thoroughly analyzed that they can 
weigh the incoming morning mail and estimate with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy the volume of dollars and cents 


orders therein, and if my memory serves me correctly, the 
proportion of currency, checks, money orders, etc. 

I know a printer in the upper part of New York State 
who started a stationery branch, and later practically dis- 
carded the printing end of his business to build up a sizable 
mail order stationery business. Prior to its actual insertion 
into the mail, he can tell with a remarkable degree of accuracy 
how much his profit will be from a mailing. It is but natural 
that his business has grown from a little room to more than 
three floors of a big building. His results are not a matter 
of guesswork with him — except as always modified by that 
unchartable factor of the human equation — he knows. 

The insurance companies are able to make money on sell- 
ing life insurance because they have compiled unending quan- 
tities of statistics which go to show that a man afflicted with 
a hair lip lives such and such a length of time, while one suf- 
fering from an utter baldness passes on in thus and so fraction 
of years, more or less, than his more hirsute rival! 

Unfortunately, sufficient statistics of direct advertising 
have not as yet been compiled to enable us to say with any 
degree of accuracy: “An eight page booklet mailed to one 
thousand prospects for pink cosmetics will reach 52.3333 per 
cent blondes and make a total sale of ‘ whatever it is’ per 
cent.” 

“* But what has all of this to do with the printing business,” 
comes from my lovable friend, Mr. Testy Reader. 

“Tt has this to do with it,’ we reply. “Until that day 
arrives when the printers (producers of that medium of adver- 
tising known as direct advertising) know to a decimal per cent 
the possible results from any given physical classification [see 
January issue for details], direct advertising will not have 
reached the stage of an exact science.” 

In the meantime, we must, therefore, do the best we can 
with the statistics before us, and as producers from this 
moment forward we must attempt to compile more and more 
statistics as to results of our own direct advertising and that 
of our customers. Other forms of advertising are approaching 
this point of reliable statistics, and printers as producers of 
direct advertising must see that their medium does not lag 
behind. 

‘““ What results may I expect from a letter? ” is one of the 
perennial queries of direct advertising and allied conventions. 
“Should a folder bring more or less inquiries than a broad- 
side?” ‘‘ What results should I expect from a house-organ? ” 

These are sample queries that will come to you quickly 
when you start into the direct advertising production busi- 
ness, and we may reasonably assume that a growing number of 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are entering this field in 
addition to their work in the general printing field. 

There can be no definite answer to any of these queries 
any more than there can be a definite answer to this one: 











“Which makes the better wife, a blond or a brunette?” 
Even though I know your coloring, your predilection in the 
matter of feminine pulchritude, and the like, it will be impos- 
sible for me to properly advise you on the subject of a choice 
of a wife. Now this is not an attempt to be facetious or to 
dodge the issue. It is a down to earth exposition of the futility 
of trying to judge results by any foot rule. At the same time 
it is intended to point the way to improvements along this 
line and to help all producers get nearer to the 
ultimate goal of perfection in prediction of 
results. 

It would hardly seem necessary to mention 
it, but since at every convention and in fre- 
quent trade paper articles it continues to bob 
up, we had better start out by saying that the 
results vary greatly with the offer made. 


To be definite, if you are offering a beau- 
tiful morocco bound diary to all who reply —— 
during the month of December, you may 
expect considerably more results from that 
mailing than you would if the same offer were 
made in, say May, or if vou tried to sell print- 
ing by mail in December. 

Some pieces have been known to bring 
regularly thirty to forty per cent returns. Only 
last week the writer heard of a house-organ | 
(circulation up in the thousands) which almost 
without exception brings back the results just 
mentioned. But what are the returns? They 
are orders for free advertising matter offered 
in the pages of the house-organ to the dealer 
readers. 

Contrast that with a firm of Pittsburgh 
printers who found, and so publicly admitted 
recently, that they did not get a single trace- 
able order from their house-organ for the first 


year, and only a few during the second year, | +f, f 
but from the third year on it brought them Vat 


practically all their business. Or putting it 
another way, practically all their business from 
the third year on was done with firms who were 
led to place their first order with the house- 
organ publishers, based upon the house-organ 
appeal. Don’t overlook the fact that sales- 
men closed the orders in this case, and it is not 
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was a success, for if the users started writing in by the thou- 
sand: “I don’t understand what you mean when you say 
your pencil is ‘everpointed,’” or “Where can I buy these 
pencils, at the butcher’s?” or, “Where can I secure more 
leads and at what price?” these results in the way of inqui- 
ries would prove that the direct advertising was ineffective, 

Return for a moment to the Pittsburgh printers who pub- 
lished the house-organ so successfully: Suppose in each issue 


The Keystone Press 


A PUBLICATION WITH A PURPOSE 


(} Printed each month (if “pay dirt” doesn’t cover it up) in the 
interest of The K ement 


‘eystone Press forward mov 


Volume VI_ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Number 12 


Thanksgiving 
et a 2 N THIS glorious season of 
[urateful hearts I am 
thankful for many bless- 
ings, not the least of which 
is that few men of today 
look like the stern old 
Puritan at the left or wear his per- 
petual, dyspeptic grouch. Down at the 
Keystone office we are thankful for a 
bounteous harvest, the return of some- 
thing like our old companionship and 
co-operation, the reduction in the cost 
of living, the evidence of the approach 
of saner and happier days and for a 
year of fruitful effort, for, notwith- 
standing the prevailing depression, our 
business has forged steadily ahead and 
at no time have we seriously felt the 
need of more work and at no time have 
we reduced hours or curtailed our force 
of employees. 

Never have we had a more loyal or 
efficient crew Realizing the changed 
conditions in our market—the shift 
from the seller’s to the buyer’s control 
—our employees have jumped into the 
breach with increased production, added 

j interest and lessened expense, to the end 
1} that we shall close almost a normal year 
i in volume of business if not quite a 

\ normal year in profits. 
as) | For me there is vast satisfaction in 
winning against obstacles such as this 


ee s} S| year has presented and when I march 

ef a, out of the shop at the head of the gang 

| : Ry for our annual Thanksgiving dinner I 

i? ney know that L shall go with a world of 

Gi, Vi thanks to those customers and friends 
a. Sie OE who have gilded our pathway with the 


sunshine of happiness. 


The house-organ is a favorite form of planned direct advertising for printers —- from the 
physical standpoint. Julian Wetzel’s The Keystone Press has been going nearly a decade, and 
business has been coming ever since it started. ‘The house-organ is ideal for building good will, 
but if immediate inquiries are necessary other physical forms will be found worthy of considera- 


fair to say that the house-organ built their tion. The reproductions show the cover and first inside page of a recent issue. 


business, but it was a contributing factor. 

In considering results which may be expected from direct 
advertising, and which you must consider to answer the cus- 
tomer’s persistent query, “ What may I count on in the way 
of results?” bear in mind that even the absence of results 
may be indicative of almost perfect success. It sounds para- 
doxical, but it may be true. Suppose you are producing a 
portfolio on national advertising (that is, the use of one physi- 
cal form of direct advertising to sell another kind of adver- 
tising, namely, magazine advertising) for dealers. Suppose 
further that this portfolio has for its purpose or aim [see the 
first instalment for details] the getting of the local dealers 
to do their own local advertising to mesh in with the manu- 
facturers’ national advertising, it is quite conceivable that 
this portfolio may be so built that the dealer will go right 
ahead and do the local advertising without writing back to the 
national advertiser for more details. In this latter case the 
lack of returns would prove success. Or take another example: 
Suppose your direct advertising is for the purpose of sending 
the recipient to a local dealer to buy an Everpointed lead pen- 
cil. The lack of inquiries from users, coupled with increased 
orders from dealers for merchandise needed by them to fill 
orders, would show that lack of direct results proved the piece 





they had made it a point to get a large volume of postal card 
inquiries and failing to get them had stopped the publication 
at the end of the first year; think of the loss they would have 
sustained. For it is conceivable if they offered a cloth bound 
book on direct advertising with their first issue they would 
probably have gotten twenty to thirty per cent returns from 
that single mailing, but they would have sold comparatively 
little printed direct advertising therefrom. And so we come 
to the next step: “Many inquiries may mean few sales.” 

Let me give you a few of the statistics on this score, with 
the permission of D. Appleton & Co., publishers of “ Effective 
Direct Advertising,” for they cover the published and unpub- 
lished statistics on results which the writer was able to compile 
in a decade: 

A direct advertising campaign of a silverware manufac- 
turer brought in forty-seven per cent returns in the way of 
inquiries —a small but free premium having been offered— 
but only one per cent of these replies ever became actual sales. 

Straight selling talk on motor boats brought in only nine 
per cent inquiries, but four per cent of these were turned into 
sales, and twenty-eight per cent of the total number who 
replied admitted that curiosity prompted their doing so. 
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A purely mail order proposition, that is, one which gets 
its inquiries entirely through publication advertising, is on 
record with the fact that 1,000,000 inquiries were secured for 
a free booklet, and 82,000 of these were turned into sales 
(entirely by direct advertising, by the way) of approximately 
$62 each, or a total business from the 1,000,000 inquiries of 
$5,084,000. 

Now let me repeat a rule which I have found to hold good, 
in the main, in any kind of proposition: “ Inquiries, or direct 
reiurns, increase in value just as the intangibility of the thing 
of‘ered for sale increases. In other words, if you are offering 
scmething intangible you must place more and more stress 
upon the inquiries — for it is only after the contact that you 
wil have a chance to demonstrate your intangible proposition 
to your prospect, and without demonstration you will have 
no sales.” 

The sale of a direct advertising service, which is the under- 
lying thought of this series, is the most intangible of intan- 
gibles, as I have been trying to show for some two thousand 
words. Even life insurance, which brings its benefits (aside 
from accident, endowments, etc.) entirely to the living and 
no: at all to the dead who paid the premiums, is more tan- 
gibie than selling direct advertising service, for the life insur- 
ance solicitor has innumerable statistics to prove how many 
die every second, minute, hour, day, week, month, year, etc. 
He likewise makes a continued play for getting inquiries. One 
of the big Hartford insurance companies, for example, secured 
many millions of dollars’ worth of business by a direct adver- 
tising campaign, supplemented by salesmen, the sole purpose 
of the direct advertising campaign being to get inquiries for a 
valuable free novelty. Once the salesman got his foot inside 
the door of the prospect he started the selling fireworks, and 
eventually sales came. 

Therefore, in my opinion, printers who wish to sell ‘direct 
advertising service must strive for inquiries and follow them 
with supersalesmen, as it were, unless (as was the case with 
the Pittsburgh printers) they are willing to sit and wait and 
wait for the impression to sink in upon the entire prospect list 
almost at one time. 

Much as in the case of the life insurance company, the 
ultimate results from the inquiries will depend upon the 
caliber of salesmen who go out to sell the inquirers. For, 
practically speaking, every business house has some use for 
some form of direct advertising, and it is only a question of 
contact and sales ability to get the business for your house. 

Herewith we show, as a special insert, one of a series of 
eight broadsides sent out by George F. McKiernan & Co., pro- 
ducers of direct advertising, printing and binding, 430 South 
Green street, Chicago. Each of these pieces is on a different 
color cover stock and is printed in two colors of ink, the color 
of ink used for ornamentation changing with the color of the 
paper. The outside (which we shall take up in a later article) 
changes too, but the titles are indicative: “Forty Calls or 
One?” “‘With Shotgun or Rifle?” “From Start to Finish,” 
“More Than Skin Deep,” ‘“ Two Ears of Corn,” “ Many a 
Good Idea,” “You Must Tell Them,” “ This is the Time.” 

The broadsides have the same general format, as our 
reproduction shows; the serial number appears in the small 
top mortise, the name in the bottom one. The large top mor- 
tise encases a drawing in every instance, and under it is an 
italic caption, and below that the main appeal, as suggested 
by the outside wording. 

Opening up the broadsides we find within two pages of 
copy appeal, decorated (the decoration run in different color 
in each piece), two italic captions within mortises, and a tipped 
on return postal card. The first three of these return cards 
are identical in wording, with a change in color of printed 
border; the last five are identical in wording, and with this 
idea we must find a little fault, as it is our belief that in 
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a campaign so well executed as this one there should have 
been an entirely different return card for each mailing piece. 

[Though an appeal has been made for campaign material, 
let us say parenthetically at this point, and though large quan- 
tities of direct advertising have come in to us, this McKiernan 
campaign and the one distributed by the Neuner Corporation, 
which is mentioned further on, are the only two which have 
so far met our requirements. All the rest are isolated mailing 
pieces, coming in one at a time, or house-organs. The use of 
the house-organ in the sale of direct advertising is well known 
to our readers, of course. | 

It is a pleasure to reproduce the McKiernan campaign 
because of its completeness and because it is logically planned, 


Form S. D. 25—A Series of Talks To Certified Public Accountants 


You Can Increase Your Profits 
by increasing the effrtiency of your personnel. 
Send us the names of the accountants on your staff and we will 
do the rest. This is without cost or obligation on your part. 
Training in Better Business Methods, Accounting Systems, 
Efficiency, Development of Personality, etc—all these help a 
great deal—But our proposition is different— 
Send the names to-day—or better still—post this card on your 
Bulletin Board— 

EFFICIENCY DEPARTMENT 


Veuneitopoialiom 


819 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Telephone Main 417—File this Card under “Educational Salesmanship or Business Training” 





The simplest form of a planned campaign — from the physical standpoint — 
the use of government postal cards. This simple appeal, 
however, produced results. 


and further, because in submitting it J. Clark Collard, director 
of merchandising service, tells us: ‘ For a considerable space 
of time we have been advertising our facilities for complete 
productions of mail campaigns and we have taken our own 
medicine and the results have been highly productive.” 

His report is in line with the topic under discussion, results. 
How many printers are “ taking their own medicine?” How 
many are planning a definite campaign and following it through 
as the McKiernan Company has done? When we asked for 
permission to reproduce this campaign, Mr. Collard willingly 
granted it, because reproducing it would help convince others, 
and would help his firm and all others to sell more firmly the 
direct advertising idea. He added, “If the printer will only 
get busy advertising his facilities and will realize that he is 
the logical producer of direct mail advertising, he will find it 
considerably to his profit.” 

At this point we must digress a moment and return to the 
general subject of planning and matter of classifications. In 
both the case of the McKiernan and the Neuner Corporation 
campaigns the same physical classification was used through- 
out the series. The use of the same physical appeal throughout 
the campaign as in these cases, if persisted in, will eventually 
be certain to put over your story. On the other hand, the use 
of varying physical appeals, as for example, a letter followed 
by a broadside, then a folder, later a booklet, and then a mail- 
ing card, will by its very novelty often help put your message 
over all the more quickly, if properly planned and executed. 
It is not to be inferred from this that the writer suggests the 
use of a varied appeal in every campaign, or of the continuous 
use of some one physical form as in the McKiernan campaign, 
but it is mentioned to show the various possibilities. The 
surrounding circumstances, such as what competition is doing, 
how they are doing it, the list, and many other factors, physi- 
cal and mental, must be taken into consideration in deciding 
upon the mechanical method of presenting the story or idea, 
but more on this point later. 
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Ira W. Wolfe, industrial engineer of the Neuner Corpora- 
tion, manufacturing stationers, printers and lithographers, of 
Los Angeles, California, used the postal card throughout his 
campaign to certified public accountants [compare with the 
second article on “ lists ”] and with the exception of the first 
all the cards were of the governmental postal variety. A 
specimen card is reproduced. ‘“ The returns received on these 
were highly satisfactory,” said Mr. Wolfe. 

This gives us an idea of general returns from postal cards, 
or mailing cards; now for a few concrete facts on this physical 
form: A card like slip, 3! by 84 inches, printed in one color, 
both sides, in two days of mailing produced traceable orders 
amounting to $4,000. 

A simple mailing card, three folds only, offering a low 
priced piece of factory equipment, pulled business amounting 
to over $7,000. 

And now for some concrete facts on results from other 
physical forms: 

Returns from folders: A steel tank company sent out 
5,477 “stunt” folders— one which makes an ingenious or 
trick fold — and produced 115 inquiries and traceable business 
amounting to $6,200.50, at a total cost of $285.12. 

A paint company secured .108 per cent returns from one 
mailing folder, and .255 per cent from another. 

Returns from blotters: A saw company mailed 5,195 blot- 
ters, accompanied by return cards, securing .049 per cent 
returns. 

Returns from circular letters: One direct advertising spe- 
cialist has gone on record that a circular or form letter should 
get about one per cent returns. Hugh Chalmers once got 
ninety per cent returns from a form letter —one sent to a 
list of firms asking for prices on goods the addressees sold. 
The difference explains in a sentence how the kind of appeal 
will change the results of the appeal. A form letter sent out 
by a firm of manufacturing pharmacists procured from five 
thousand druggists business amounting to $7,000 in twenty- 
one days. 

One letter which went out under first class postage and 
enclosed a self addressed “ Yes” or “No” return postal 
therein brought back eighty-two per cent results. 

When a remittance of from $1 to $5 is required to be sent 
in advance with the order, such as for a book, from one to 
three per cent returns have been considered fair, and this has 
been increased to five and six per cent by not requiring money 
in advance. 

Returns from four page letterheads: A four page letter- 
head used by Jeffrey Manufacturing Company to sell road 
building materials produced 844 inquiries from a mailing of 
45,912, which resulted in from $75,000 to $100,000 worth of 
business. 

One sent out by a grape juice company to 72,200 grocery 
and delicatessen stores produced 5,850 responses, or eight per 
cent, with orders for 2,325 cases of the product. 

Returns from booklets: One booklet sent to 450,000 
produced 32,000 direct inquiries which called for more than 
4,000 trials of that particular machine advertised in the book- 
let, and resulted in the sale of almost 2,000 machines through 
salesmen’s efforts. 

Returns from catalogues: It needs but little space to 
report this class of return, for the results of any mail order 
house are sufficient, but is interesting to note that the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Corporation sold $35,345,711.91 worth of goods 
at a cost of 17% per cent, and in this case the entire sale was 
consummated through mail and direct advertising. 

Results from house-organs usually come after a period of 
years, for the house-organ is a builder of good will. This 
good will can be utilized to sell direct advertising (or other 
merchandise or service) of course, though as a rule the house- 
organ requires a longer time to produce inquiries than other 
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forms. That is, if immediate inquiries are necessary the 
house-organ is not generally the best form to. use, but if an 
educational program is needed, the house-organ is an ideal] 
form. To be specific, suppose a printer of forms, general 
work, etc., desires to go into the direct advertising field. It 
is going to require an educational campaign to prove the ability 
of this shop to do direct advertising printing, and here the 
house-organ is just the form to use. The house-organ can also 
be used to supplement other forms, to provide certain con- 
tinuity of appeal [see first article of this series] and the like. 

Julian Wetzel has admitted that his little house-organ, 
The Keystone Press (specimen cover and one inside page 
reproduced), has built up in a period of ten years practically 
all his printing business, and it is practically his only form 
of advertising. To make much headway, another firm trying 
to start in Indianapolis and expecting to appeal to Julian’s 
customers for business would either have to make a different 
appeal in house-organ form or use an entirely different physi- 
cal form of direct advertising. This same principle holds in 
any use of the house-organ. 

These paragraphs are merely suggestive of returns or 
results and to every producer of direct advertising the writer 
suggests the starting at once of a personal index of articles 
in all the leading advertising and allied publications which 
show results produced by various physical forms, so that when 
the local hotel man calls upon you for a campaign to increase 
dining room patronage in these days of Volstead and dry 
enforcement agents, you may be able to turn to a card which 
will tell you how at least one other hotel met this situation and 
show you the physical forms used. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that even such 
general statements as “results satisfactory” coming from 
reputable firms as those quoted in earlier paragraphs will often 
serve in lieu of definite dollars and cents or other specific 
statements. —_ — 


THE POWER OF PICTURES 


A square inch of good picture is worth a yard of indiffer- 
ent copy. 

A representative picture can tell more in a minute about a 
given subject than a ream of writing will in an hour. 

The power of the picture lies in the universality of its 
appeal. It attracts old and young, rich and poor, illiterate and 
erudite, civilized and savage. 

It knows no barrier of race or tongue. 
medium but sight. 

It presents something concrete in visible form. It requires 
no literal interpretation. It is as expressive as we like to make 
it. It holds as many forms as we care to give it. 

By passing it through the crystal of our imaginations, we 
can see each component part. No solid is so dense and no 
height is so great that they can say to our vision: “ Thus far 
and no farther! ” 

The power of the picture is the swift power of visualization 
over the slow rounds of reasoning —The Pocketbook. 


It requires no 


THE WEALTH IN BOOKS 


Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. 
A company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be 
picked out of all civil countries in a thousand years have set 
in best order the results of their learning and wisdom. The 
men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient 
of interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here written out 
in transparent words to us, the strangers of another age. We 
owe to books those general benefits which come from high 
intellectual action. Thus, I think, we often owe to them the 
perception of immortality —R. W. Emerson. 
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Why? Because someone, through lack of proper train- 
ing, is unable to translate the idea into terms of copy, 
illustration, paper, color and type. 


Our Merchandising Service Department knows how to 

interpret your ideas into effective sales creating book- 

lets, broadsides, folders, letters, inserts, catalogs, etc. 
Or it can map out a direct mail advertising plan and 
carry it through to completion. 


Ask us how. No obligation. Mail the card. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 


PRINTING - BINDING 
430 SOUTH GREEN STREET 
CHICAGO 


"PHONES HAYMARKET 7136-7137 








Refer to Direct Mail Advertising Department for comment on this insert 
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The printing of small booklets, post cards, letterheads, inserts, etc.,is the sixth A 
step in the production of a Direct Mail Campaign. Some of this work is done } 
on platen presses, with automatic feeds — the machine guns of our business. \ 
» Sketched in our plant. A 
Ms 
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Many a Good Idea : I 
a ee — ” } 
is spoiled in the printing. Many a good advertising i 
idea does not even get that far before the major part of ‘ 
the force or appeal is destroyed. ” i 
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today. A great many were wrongfully spent. But 
the order books were crammed full and it didn’t 
matter much if some bore no fruit. 
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\ When You Spend That 

i Advertising Dollar 

y Advertising dollars have been scattered broadcast 
VAS throughout the country during the past several years. 
y Advertising dollars were cheaper then than they are 
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Today conditions are greatly changed. The adver-_. | 
tising dollar, if conscientiously spent, buys more } 
than it did. We don’t mean in so many agate lines 
of publication space or so many pieces of printed 
matter—but we do mean in the form of actual sales 
and live leads to salesmen. 


Direct Mail Advertising always receives a prominent = 
4s place when a careful survey is made before advertis- }\ ae 
{ ing dollars are spent. | 


Vf Why? Because it is the form of advertising that can 

AN be controlled at all times. By .being able to send 

: (i your folders—booklets—letters—catalogs—inserts— 
j broadsides, etc., to a selected list of prospects, you 

) can buy real value down to the last penny. 

h 


In the past few years McKiernan Merchandising 

Service (covering plan, copy, art work, printing, mail- 

fy ing lists, addressing and mailing) has helped a 
N))/ number of different kinds of business. 
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7 We can assure you that when you spend that adver- th. 
\_ A} tising dollar that it will buy a full dollar’s worth if hy 
ii we are working with you. \ 


f We seek an opportunity to talk over your selling 
y and marketing plans with a view of assisting you to 
increase the sales on your products or service. 














An interview entails no obligation. Mail the card. \ | 
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Two Ears of Corn 


Make two ears of corn grow where only one grew before. How? 
By cultivation. . 

Make two sales in the same locality where you made one before. 
Again — by cultivation. 

Direct Mail Advertising is one of the implements by which you 
can till the soil of your fields of sale. 
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Success is [flagnetic 


All men like to do business with concerns acknowl- 
edged successful in their particular line of work. 


It is only natural they like to feel that the orders 
they place will-be filled to their absolute satisfaction. 


Because of our ability to produce result-getting 
advertising, we have been able to show a marked 
increase in business over last year, the best of thirty 
previous years. 


Perhaps we have been particularly successful because 
we have recognized one fundamental of selling— 
that of not attempting to oversell our clients. 


Repeat business is just as vital to us as it is to any 
other type of business. We prefer to start in a small 
way with a new client and then carry on with them 
—building an ever increasing volume of sales and 
building his confidence in us—than to bend all of 
our efforts toward picking a few, big one-time plums. 


Because of the additional business that we have 
drawn to us this year, we have had real cause to feel 
that success is magnetic. 
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[Foss Card Attached Here] 
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Some one in your organization buys Direct Mail Advertising 
in some form. This is intended for him. If his name is not 
on the address side of this folder, please advise us to whom 
this advertising campaign should be directed. Thank you. 
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GEO. F. McKIERNAN & CO. 
430 SOUTH GREEN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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As THE last forms of our January issue were closed we 
received the first announcement for publication of the 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition. This, be it known, is 
to be the event in which our good friends, the Bostonians, 
are going to put it all over their brothers in the wild and 
woolly western city of Chicago, and show them how to 
put on a show. Last summer the printing house crafts- 
men of Chicago set a precedent for printing trade expo- 
sitions, and now the Boston craftsmen intend to prove 
their ability to surpass it. The announcement states that 
the coming exposition will contain everything shown at 
Chicago, with the addition of a large department contain- 
ing boxmaking, a department for a printing exhibition, 
as well as machinery for printing cloth and wall paper. 
The Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen has organ- 
ized the Boston Graphic Arts Exposition, which has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Massachu- 
setts, a long list of officers, directors and committees, 
with a business manager, are already on the job, and it is 
evident that the Boston show, which will be held during 
the week of August 28 to September 2, 1922, will com- 
pletely overshadow anything yet held. The craftsmen 
are showing their metal in these events, and it is now up 
to the entire printing and allied trades to give them the 
fullest measure of support. No better opportunity for 
securing up to date information regarding all features of 
the printing industry can be secured than is offered in 
these expositions. 





THE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in announcing 
a new series of articles by R. T. Porte, which we are cer- 
tain will prove of great interest to our readers, especiallv 
the younger ones. Mr. Porte’s articles heretofore have 
been devoted to the business end of the printing industry. 
In this new series, the first of which will appear in our 
March issue, he assumes a new role. He will write for the 
apprentice, and his articles will be in the form of letters 
from an apprentice, with answers thereto, and will discuss 
many phases of the technical side of printing. Besides 
being an expert in matters pertaining to problems of cost 
finding and efficiency, Mr. Porte is also a practical printer 
and has a wide knowledge of the practical work of print- 
ing. Hence we feel certain that he will open up many 
new and interesting points which he has not touched on in 
his former writings. Incidentally, or by way of parenthe- 
sis, we might state that whether or not Mr. Porte is aware 
of the fact, we can not say, but in his first article, which 
is in hand as this is being written, he has injected what 
might well be considered a new slogan for printers. In 
giving advice to an apprentice he uses the phrase, “ Print- 
ing is the inseparable companion of achievement.” If this 


phrase is studied carefully it will be found that the initial 
letters of the principal words spell the unit of measure- 
ment for printing: 

Printing is the 

Inseparable 

Companion of 

Achievement. 
We can not help but feel that Mr. Porte, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise, has created a slogan worthy of con- 
sideration and use, for printing is indeed the inseparable 
companion of achievement. 

‘““ SERVICE ” is a word very much used, and too fre- 
quently abused. Yet, in proportion to the measure of 
service rendered is success assured. ‘‘ He profits most who 
serves best,” is a true saying. He serves best who has the 
fullest appreciation of the value of the service he is render- 
ing. To serve truly, one must know thoroughly and have 
a true appreciation of his calling. Service is the basis of 
the printing business. The printer who makes the great- 
est success of his business is the one whose vision extends 
beyond the mere dollars and cents value of his work, and 
reaches out to the true service rendered by his product. 
No printer who conscientiously devotes even a small part 
of his time to reading the remarkable history of his art, 
and of the important part it has played in the world’s 
progress, can fail to gain a far greater vision and apprecia- 
tion of his calling. He will be a better printer, a more 
proficient craftsman, a more prosperous business man, 
and, above all, he will have a true love for his work. 


Economy, when wisely applied, is vitally essential in 
any business. False economy, though, is too often in evi- 
dence, and it leads to numerous little leaks which have 
their effect, on the profits. Printing offers many opportu- 
nities for false economy unless careful watch is main- 
tained. A few cents saved on a pound of ink, for instance, 
may lead to considerable trouble on the presses, which will 
far more than eat up the saving made. It may also lead 
to an inferior piece of work, injuring the reputation of the 
house. If the use of a better grade of ink, one having a 
greater covering capacity and thereby requiring less for 
the work in hand, one that is better suited to the paper 
being used, will eliminate difficulties in running and re- 
sult in a better piece of work, then it is wise economy to 
use it. A few cents a pound saved on paper may show a 
lower cost in that part of the job; but if it leads to trouble 
and delay while running, and to imperfections in the fin- 
ished work, then it is false economy to use it. Wise 
economy calls for the selection of paper best suited to the 
job and ink best suited to the paper. False economy 
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sends work into the plant regardless of preparation or 
proper routing; wise economy maintains a proper rou- 
tine for all work going into the plant and sees that it is 
properly prepared before it is started on its way. False 
economy disregards efficient layout of equipment; wise 
economy sees to it that equipment is arranged with a view 
to greatest production with the least possible waste of 
time. In times like the present, economy is vital. Con- 
stant watch should be maintained, however, to make cer- 
tain it is wisely applied. 


A Sound Policy for 1922 


THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a copy of 
a bulletin, sent out in typewritten form just before the 
first of the year to the salesmen of the Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf Ledger Company, by the president, George P. Wig- 
ginton. This bulletin contains so much sound advice, and 
sets forth so clearly a policy that should be adopted by all 
business firms this year that we use it editorially to give it 
the prominence and emphasis it deserves: 

“Sane business men today are endeavoring in every 
conceivable way to stabilize industry and to so conduct 
their business as to solidify the fabric, leaving nothing to 
undermine or to shake that confidence which is the 
foundation of successful business. 

“ Notwithstanding the desire on the part of many good 
men to accomplish this most desirable result, there is one 
element that has entered into business which seems to have 
been almost entirely overlooked. This condition, which 
has prevailed during the past few years, and which can not 
be too severely criticized, is price competition. 

“‘ The depression occasioned by the deflation period has 
made a great many concerns more or less panicky, and has 
occasioned a slice in prices in many cases which is far 
below that which will protect and safeguard the business. 

“The buyer is just as guilty as the seller under these 
circumstances, provided he is sufficiently well acquainted 
with what he purchases to realize that he is buying below 
cost. To buy below cost is just as unwise as it is to sell 
below cost. When he buys below cost he is contributing 
to the downfall of the business, thus weakening the whole 
industrial fabric, including his own business. Successful 
business can not be accomplished unless the largest pos- 
sible percentage of business enterprises are successful. 
During the past few years, however, the charge prices of 
most concerns have been so exorbitantly high that the 
average purchasing agent today does not definitely know 
whether he is buying on a fair or unfair market. 

“ Tf the price is right, it will show a reasonable percent- 
age of profit over and above cost; but any concern which 
tries, habitually and continually, to beat down the price 
it pays for its commodities below what will net a reason- 
able profit to the seller, is just as unfair and unwise as is 
the man who can and does profiteer continually, with the 
exception that probably the former is the more dangerous. 

“ It remains, therefore, for the buyer to determine what 
is a reasonable and proper price, and the burden of proof 
rests with the seller. If the seller is equipped to produce 
and sell a commodity at a proper price, he can and should 
be willing to show the buyer his costs and his profits. 

“In the case of the printing industry, for example, 
there are certain definite, underlying costs which are con- 
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stant and unchangeable. We find, however, that a great 
many concerns are today selling their product at a price 
that is not sufficient to meet fundamental basic costs. We 
also find many concerns are shopping around to buy their 
printing, entirely losing sight of that important factor in 
industry — legitimate profits. They feel, apparently, 
from their actions, that they can buy everything they use 
below cost, and sell their product at a profit, and get by. 
Just a little analysis on their part would demonstrate con- 
clusively how fallacious, unwise and extraordinarily dan- 
gerous it is to their own industry. 

“The only way in which business can return to a nor- 
mal basis is for every concern to sell its goods at a profit, 
not an exorbitant profit, but a fair return on the invest- 
ment. If all concerns would maintain a price that would 
enable them to obtain this fair profit, there would be just 
as much goods sold, and industry would return very rap- 
idly to a normal level. 

‘One of the most unfortunate circumstances surround- 
ing this condition, especially in the printing industry, is 
the position of the banks. One would feel that a bank- 
ing institution more than any other concern could and 
should more readily realize the necessity of any business 
making a fair margin of profit. But today the experience 
is that a very large number of banks are shopping for their 
printed material, utilizing one quotation against another 
in order to bring the price down to the lowest possible 
level, buying their goods in many, many cases at a price 
below the cost of production. 

“ What is going to happen to the banks carrying the 
accounts of this class of printer? Their loss will certainly 
be greater than the savings effected in purchasing their 
printed material below cost. Besides, they have upset 
industrial conditions, and will continue to do so to their 
own detriment. 

“Tt is, I believe, the function of a salesman to bring 
out more definitely this situation, and to sell his trade on 
the necessity of playing the game fair and square. The 
salesman should be in a position to show his cost and the 
margin of profit which he exacts on it, and he should have 
strength and courage enough to insist on prices which he 
knows are right, and fight it out along this line. 

““ Salesmen in all lines are a very decided and positive 
factor today in reaching a more normal condition in indus- 
try. They should preach the gospel of square dealing, 
fair treatment on the part of both the buyer and the 
seller, and they should exercise, as they have never exer- 
cised before, their persuasive powers to keep the market 
steady and prevent unwise price reduction. 

“Tt is just as dangerous — in fact, it is more danger- 
ous — to sell below cost than it is to sell at an unwise 
profit. And it is just as foolish for the buyer to beat down 
his purchases to a point leaving no margin for the life of 
the concern from which he may buy, as it would be for him 
to pay any price that may be asked, regardless of volume 
of profit added. Every time he has purchased goods below 
cost he has lowered the vitality of his own industry. 

“Tf this one factor can be brought home to the pur- 
chasing departments of the various concerns, and if a real 
sane policy of buying at a proper price with a reasonable 
margin of profit always added can be effected, industry 
will have reached a point where normalcy will be in sight.” 
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GEOFROY TORY, A GREAT TYPOGRAPHER, AND 
HIS APPRENTICE, CLAUDE GARAMOND, 
THE FIRST TYPEFOUNDER 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


] HE active typographic career of Geofroy 

Tory extended from 1518, in which year 
<i he was thirty-eight years of age, until his 
Reh death in 1533. Prior to 1518 he had for 
several years associated with the leading 
printers of Paris and Lyons, employed by 
them as an editor and literary adviser, and 
——— =) he had taken lessons in drawing and engrav- 
ing with the intention of employing those arts in printing. 
Thus he was in a position to range himself with the masters 
of the printing art when he definitely engaged in typography 
as a profession. 

Tory’s career was contemporaneous with the most glorious 
veriod in the history of printing. The glory belongs to a group 
of French printers, emulators of Aldus Manutius, the most 
earned body of men in all Europe, more learned than any 
group to be found in the universities, veritable missionaries 
of learning, who with almost equal ardor sought to clarify their 
printed pages by perfecting and using a new and more read- 
able order of type design — the order we now call old style. 
In the pages of their books we find the practices which are 
today the accepted rules of good typography, whether book 
or commercial. Correctly proportioned margins, proper rela- 
tion of sizes of types to areas of paper pages, even spacing 
of words and lines, uniform indention, lively color, good paper, 
perfect register of colors, clear and bright presswork — these 
elements of good printing were understood and practiced by 
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Examples of Tory’s initials, slightly reduced, as shown in Bruce Rogers 
““Geofroy Tory,” from which book all reproductions of Tory’s 
work in this essay are taken. 


all French typographers in that glorious period. At least, we 
have never seen any of their work that was unworkmanlike 
or paltry. Now, to these qualities, which when combined in 
a page are sufficient to excite the admiration of lovers of fine 
printing, they added a moderate amount of chaste embellish- 
ment, usually of spirited line drawings of head pieces, vignettes 
and initials. In these admirable combinations in which the 
text is supreme without being severe, and ornamentation 
subordinate, we have the final emancipation of typography 
from the influence of the gothic illuminated manuscripts, from 
which even Jenson and Aldus were not entirely free. This 
was the beginning of modern typography, in which, if it is 
understood by those who print, reading is made easy, while 
the medium is made modestly attractive. In receiving the 
printed message we may admire and even love the messenger, 
for it is true of typography as it is of oratory that the argu- 
ment is made more effective, or less, by the manner of its 
presentation. 

In this period Geofroy Tory was a dominant figure. He 
was born in 1480 in Bourges, at that time a university city, 
about one hundred miles south of Paris. There he received 
an excellent university education, supplemented by studies in 
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two colleges in Italy. Returning to France, he became a pro- 
fessor in the College of Plessis in Paris, where he was teaching 
in 1509. In 1511 he was teaching in the College Coquerst 
and in 1512 he became professor of philosophy in the College 
of Bourgogne, remaining there until his abandonment of the 
teaching profession in 1516. During his teaching period he 
issued some poems of his own and, as he tells us, “ caused to 
be printed and put before the eyes of worthy scholars divers 
works in Latin, both in verse and in prose,” with such broad 
success that not only the subject matter but the style of the 
printing was praised. During this teaching period, also, he 
married and, in 1512, became the father of a daughter, Agnés. 
His wife’s name was Perrette le Hulin. Thus was he equipped 
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Two more of Tory’s initials, reproduced from Bruce Rogers’ 
‘* Geofroy Tory.” 


when he started on a two year visit to Italy. So far, though 
born, as he tells us, “of obscure, middle class parents,” he 
seems to have trodden the primrose path of scholarship, with 
no dearth of funds or of influential friends. 

As early as 1509, when he was twenty-nine years of age, 
Tory added to his income as an academic professor by work- 
ing for printers, editing and comparing manuscripts of the 
classics and guiding books through the printing houses for 
patrons of learning. His method of editing he explains in a 
book printed in Lyons in 1510, in a dedicatory letter, of which 
this is an extract: 


Geofroy Tory of Bourges to Jean Rousselet, devoted lover of 
letters, long life and happiness: 

That you might benefit the State by your counsel, you 
made it to your interest that I should emend Quintillan [Institu- 
tiones] and have him printed as handsomely as might be. After 
carefully collating a large number of manuscripts, I industriously 
set to work and, by eliminating almost countless errors, I made a 
single manuscript of considerable accuracy. ‘This, in accordance 
with your orders, I sent from Paris to Lyons. I only hope that 
the printers will not introduce other new errors. Farewell, and 
love me. 


He continued this avocation from 1509 until 1516, evi- 
dently much interested in printing as a profession, for during 
this period he took lessons in drawing and engraving, with a 
view to applying those arts to printing. In 1516 he resigned 
his teaching work and set out for Italy. On the way and while 
in Italy he studied art works, principally architectural art, 
which is kindred in its principles to typographic art, both being 
geometric. Thus Tory completed his training for his printing 
career. Like the great Aldus and Caxton of earlier times, and 
like William Morris of our time, Tory entered upon typog- 
raphy with a matured, definite and ambitious purpose, not 
driven by the force of circumstance or environment, as was 
usually the case with other notable printers. 

In 1518, once more in Paris, Tory became a member of 
the guild of booksellers and printers. The guild controlled 
minor employments connected with bookmaking. Among these 
was that of illuminating books, pen made or type made, by 
painting in initials, borders and other decorations. Tory chose 
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to do this work, together with designing and wood engraving. 
As an illuminator he might buy books from a printer, beautify 
them with his illuminations and sell them, or he might do this 
work for an owner of a book. There is no record of Tory’s 
activities as an illuminator, other than his own statement that 
he so employed himself, but a few manuscripts are in exis- 
tence signed either with the letter G or the name Godefroy, 
and done in 1519 and 1520, some of them for Francis I., an 
ardent patron of the arts, especially (in his latter years) of the 
typographic art. The fact that some of the designs in these 
illuminated books are also found printed from wood cuts in 
Tory’s printed books, and the coincidence of the signatures 
being such as Tory might properly use, is the basis for the 
belief that these manuscripts were by his hand. Of one of 
these pen made and brush made books of G or Godefroy, an 
eminent authority declares that the portraits in them are 


charming miniatures, comparable with the finest paintings; as for 
the drawings, there are some that are almost grisailles [gray mono- 
chrome paintings], almost colored —a mongrei and conventional 
scheme, of very doubtful taste. The painter drew his whole sub- 
ject with the pen, with a sureness of touch which, it must be said, 
has no parallel in such microscopical dimensions, especially with 
respect to the faces and the landscapes; then he laid in the general 
outline, with the brush and with sepia, in flat tones, lacking life. 

The border is of the utmost grace of design. The 
medallions are admirably executed in gold on a blue ground, the 
models being delicately worked in sepia. 


Of another illuminated book with the same signature the 
same authority says 


whether because the artist had visited Italy, or because the better 
to interpret the poet’s ideas, he sought inspiration in Italian works, 
it is certain that he is less French in the illustrations of this manu- 
script than in the others. He is more perfect, too, in the art of 
composition; his distances are more accurately measured, his 
groups are more in harmony with one another; in a word, he dis- 
plays an inspiration or resources altogether new. 


A third manuscript, described as “ magnificent,” is ascribed 
to Tory, because some of the decorative features are identical 
in design with Tory engravings. This third manuscript was 
made as a gift to Francis I. and contains paintings of that 
king, his three sons, and nobles and scholars of his court. 
It is described as “of most finished workmanship, . . . 
enriched with [more than fifty] initial letters, painted with 
peculiar delicacy.” Uncertain as is Tory’s connection with 
these manuscripts, they have that excellence which was char- 
acteristic of his authenticated work, and such as might be 
expected from so consummate an artist. That two of them 
were made for Francis I. may warrant the surmise that through 
their excellence our artist may have become acquainted with 
the king, from whom in after years he received the distin- 
guished honor of appointment as the first Royal Printer of 
France. 

At the time when the first of the illuminated books were 
made, by Tory or another, Tory was designing and engraving 
on wood a masterly series of borders and illustrations for use 
in books of “ Hours of the Virgin,” one page of which is here 
reproduced. These borders exhibit the lively spirit of Tory; 
we see that he is expressing his various moods in them. In one 
he honors the king, in another the queen, and in others him- 
self; some have miniatures and others have inscriptions; some 
are allegorical and others are adventures in pure line. These 
line borders and spirited pictures were done in what Tory 
called the antique or classic style, as distinguished from the 
medieval style then commonly used in French and German 
books of hours, in which the chief characteristics are gro- 
tesque animals and demons enmeshed in traceries incongruous 
in their detail. Tory issued five books of hours between 1524 
and 1531, which while similar in style are by no means reprints 
or of an invariable size. Tory might easily rest his fame on 
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these books, though he eventually surpassed the work in them. 
Before the borders and pictures for the books of hours were 
printed, Tory procured in 1524 a license for their exclusive 
use for six years. This encomiastic license indicates that 
Tory’s merits were appreciated by Francis I. or some of his 
near advisers: 

Our dear and well-beloved Master Geofroy Tory, bookseller, 
living at Paris, hath made certain pictures and vignettes 
in the classic style, and likewise certain others in the modern style, 
to the end that the same may be printed and made use of in divers 
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Border and picture from a Tory “ Book of Hours,’ reduced 
from 334 by 614 inches. 














books of hours; whereon he hath employed himself a very long 
time and hath made divers great expenditures and outlay; where- 
fore, to the end that he may have the wherewithal to live 
with more ease, . . . we, in recognition of his learning, 
literary talent, and the excellent report made to us of his 
person, and of his talents, competency, loyalty, wisdom and goodly 
diligence, have granted him the privilege that he, and no other, may 
print and cause to be printed the said vignettes and drawings, and 
do forbid all booksellers and printers, whomsoever within our 
realm, to make or procure to be made and printed said vignettes 
and drawings on pain of a fine of five and twenty silver marks to 
be paid to us, and the confiscation of the hours, vignettes and pic- 
tures by them so printed. 

Tory’s books of hours were printed for him in various 
printing houses. He did not begin to print for himself until 
1529. Between 1518 and 1529, eleven years, he worked for 
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other printers as a designer and engraver, and had various 
joint interests with other printers in the publishing of books. 
In 1530 he received the appointment of Royal Printer, the 
first to receive that honor. But there was no royal printing 
house. Tory continued in his own printing house, as did all 
other royal printers in France until 1640. As royal printer, 
Tory printed and had the exclusive sale of certain books issued 
by the king’s command. Doubtless these were lucrative em- 
ployments. The imprint of one of these books reads: “ Printed 
at Paris, at the sign of the Pot Cassé, by master Geofroy Tory 
de Bourges, merchant publisher and printer to the king.” 
Three years after assuming the responsibilities of a printing 
house he died, in 1533. From 1518 he had his own shops in 
which he sold the books which he illuminated and carried on 
designing and engraving on wood and metal blocks, and made 
jetter punches. He had his apprentices. His wife, doubtless, 
helped with the accounts and sales, gaining the experience 
which enabled her to carry on the business after her husband’s 
death. She sold the printing and binding and bookselling 
rights and equipments, and relinquished the lease of the prem- 
ises to Oliver Mallard in 1535, but appears to have continued 
the engraving work, as many engravings are found with Tory’s 
mark which were made several years after his death. These 
engravings, issued by the widow, may have been made by 
Tory’s skilled workmen from drawings left by Tory, or from 
engraved blocks done before his death. They show no dete- 
rioration from the best work done by Tory in his lifetime. 
During these fifteen years, 1518-1533, Tory did a great 
amount of work of a varied character. Prior to 1518 he had 
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As a designer and engraver his work was in great demand. 
It is identified for the most part by his use of the Lorraine 
cross, thus: + Doubtless much of the work would be done 
by his apprentices. He engraved title pages, general illustra- 
tions, vignettes, initials, head pieces and borders. While there 
is no actual evidence that he designed type faces and engraved 
letter punches for his clients, there is little doubt but that 
this was one of his occupations. Garamond, who is reputed 
to have been his apprentice, 
besides being a printer, estab- 
lished the first typefoundry 
separate from a_ printing 
house. Where could he have 
learned the art so perfectly 
if not under Tory’s direction? 
In Tory’s book on the propor- 
tions of letters he has an en- 
graving of a letter A reversed, 
which he says 
is done to help and give hints 
to goldsmiths and engravers, 
who, with their burin, graver, 
or other tool, engrave and cut 
an ancient letter reversed, or, 
as we say, to the left, so that it 
may appear to the right when it 
is printed so that no 
one may be misled, for I have 
seen and do see many persons 
who are misled. Before the let- 
ter to be printed is finished, it : Z 
: 5 Tory’s printer mark, known as 
is made twice reversed and the “Pot Cassé” (the broken 
twice to the right. In the first Tory adopted this mark after 
of the reversed there are the The jar 











jar). 
the death of his daughter. 


punches of steel [this is the 
first actual knowledge we have 
that punches were cut in steel] 
in which the letter is wholly 
left handed. The matrices have 
the letter to the right. The let- 
ter then cast is, as I have said 


[his life] was broken by the toret 
[drill], representing fate. The jar 
is anchored to a book, representing 
Tory’s life work. Tory gains hope 
from heaven [left upper corner], 
which throws its rays upon the 
broken jar, in which spring up 
abundant flowers. In the right up- 
per corner the motto, Non Plus. 
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Portrait of Luchinus, ascribed to Tory, and bearing his mark. 


issued, as editor or author, eight books. After 1518 he was 
the editor, translator and publisher of sixteen books, and the 
author of three. He also issued on his own account six beau- 
tifully illustrated books of hours. He printed six books for 
Francis I. For the account of other persons he printed nine. 


of the punches, left handed. 
Then finally on the printed paper the whole appears to the right, 
and in its proper aspect to be read. 


The reference to goldsmiths reminds us that engraving on 
metals was a function of the goldsmith’s trade, and that much 
of the decorative work of the earlier printers was engraved 
on metal, and probably by men who, quite apart from the 
needs of printing, were expert engravers. These engravings 
were sometimes made on metal plates much below type height, 
and were mounted on bases, just as we now mount electrotypes. 
In not a few books of the fifteenth century the nail heads and 
screw heads which held the engravings to the bases have 
worked up and printed. 

Tory’s engravings appear in the books of the printers, 
Simon Vostre, Simon de Colines, Philippe le Noir, Robert 
Estienne, Simon Dubois, Gilles de Gourmont, Thielman 
Kerver, Cousteau, Jean Marnef and others. These were the 
chief printers of their time. He engraved printer marks for 
at least thirty-eight printers and publishers. He also made 
decorative designs for bookbinders. Whatever he did that has 
survived was well done. 

Tory’s most famous work as an author is his “ Champ 
Fleury ” (a flowery field), “in which is set forth the true pro- 
portions of Attic and antique letters and common roman let- 
ters proportioned to the human body and visage.” This book 
was written between 1523 and 1529, and issued in the latter 
year. In it Tory refers to preceding writers on the art of 
letter design, Pacioli, da Vinci, Fante, Vincentino and Diirer, 
but he insists that they put forth no practical formulas. Bas- 
ing his formulas on poses of the human body, and illustrating 
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a method of getting well proportioned letters by adjusting 
them to squares (an obvious plan, not yet discarded), Tory’s 
illustrations look more convincing than they really are. The 
book has not been useful to artists, and, like his predecessors, 
he evades dealing with the more difficult minuscle (lower 
case) letters. But in other respects the book is among the 
most notable issued in France. It was the means of materially 
assisting in the reform of French orthography. In Tory’s 
day the French language was little used in literature. Latin 
was the literary language and French the language of the vul- 
gar. Tory was intent upon bringing the French into proper 
use, as it was, in his opinion, the greatest of modern languages. 
In “Champ Fleury” the heading of the first book is “An 
exhortation to fix and ordain the French language by certain 
rules for speaking with elegance in good sound French words,” 
and under this straightforward heading he severely criticizes 
the misuse of French and the misplacement of the accent in 
pronunciation. So he invented the acute accent, the apos- 
trophe and the cedilla. In this useful work he was assisted 
by Etienne Dolet, a scholarly master printer of Lyons, who 
wrote and printed the first grammar of the French language. 
The French printers were convinced of the necessity of these 
reforms by their great friend, Tory, and quickly adopted his 
inventions, so important to the French, and, in the case of the 
apostrophe, important to English speaking peoples also. In 
one of Tory’s title pages, it is stated that the book is printed 
“with certain accents, noted, towit, on the é masculine, dif- 
ferentiating it from the feminine, on letters joined by syn- 
alephe (the apostrophe), and under the ¢ when it is pronounced 
like s, the which for lack of counsel has never been done in 
the French language, albeit it was and is most essential.” 
Tory also wrote and was licensed to print “ General rules for 
the orthography of the French language,” no copy of which 
survives. Few books regularly used in schools do survive. 

The “ Champ Fleury ” also reflects light on some matters 
of which we otherwise would have little knowledge, such as 
the reference to the use of steel letter punches, and the repro- 
duction of his engraving implements in the first initial letter. 
It also discloses the interesting, enthusiastic personality of 
Tory himself. In almost all his books he was concerned with 
he has intimate prefaces or dedications. In the volume nobly 
commemorating the virtues of his daughter, who died at the 
age of ten, he apostrophizes the book, thus: 

Go, book, to the sacred sanctuaries of pious poets; you are 
light, polished, radiant and neat. Splendidly arrayed you are, and 
have nard and roses and saffron; the Latin godesses, gracious 
divinities, together with Phoebus. Be not afraid lest you do not 
carry with you the favor of the gods; they will lift you, laurel- 
scented, above the stars. 


Tory, a poet, was urging his book to ascend to his lost 
daughter, Agnés, ‘‘ the maiden poet ten years of age, an honor 
to freeborn song and maidenhood; she could already sing 
tripping measures with tender voice. O rare grace of nature! 
O manifest glory of the gods! that so tender a maiden should 
be a poet, a mirror of time born nobility. Me, you leave in 
perpetual tears and weeping. Alas! I should have more rightly 
died before you. Pray for your father; pray that he may rise 
with you to the glad heavens.” Imagine the man, the scholar, 
the reformer, the poet, the patient cutter of beautiful forms 
on wood and metal, a printer glorified! 

And he overflowed with good will to his fellow workers in 
life’s vineyard. He dedicates “Champ Fleury ” to the true 
and devoted “Amateurs of Good Letters ”: 

I have thought that it would be well and wisely done of me to 
make of it a gift to ye all, O ye devout lovers of goodly letters! 
nor to prefer the great to the humble, save in so far as he loves 
letters the more and is the more at home in virtue. 


Now, gentle reader, is it believable that the memory of 
such a man as Tory, great and good, should have sunk into 
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oblivion, while wasters, reprobates and assassins of his time 
have filled the pages of history and have always been held in 
remembrance? Yet such had been Tory’s fate, were it not 
for the pious and laborious studies of a printer, Auguste 
Joseph Bernard, born at Montbrison, son of a printer, and at 
one time a journeyman in the Didot printing establishment 
in France. In 1857, with the aid of Ambroise Firmin Didot, 
who defrayed the expense of printing, Bernard issued his first 








Claude Garamond, the first to establish a typefoundry as a separate busi- 
ness. The type faces known (and others reputed) to be his are still unex- 
celled. He died in 1561. This portrait is after the original engraved portrait 
by Leonard Gaultier, made during Garamond’s lifetime. 


edition of “ Geofroy Tory, painter and engraver, first royal 
printer, reformer of orthography and of typography in the 
time of Francis I.,” an octavo of 252 pages. In 1865 Bernard 
issued a second edition, extended and revised, and printed in 


a superior manner. It is an ideal biography of a printer. It 
is our only source of knowledge of Tory. And in the year 
1906 Bruce Rogers, printer, an admirer and disciple of Tory, 
had the good thought to have Bernard’s fascinating biography 
done into our English tongue. The translation was made by 
George B. Ives. In 1909 the translation appeared in an edi- 
tion limited to three hundred and seventy copies, a worthy 
monument to Tory, a treasure of good typography. Bernard’s 
biographies, in two editions, sold rapidly in France. Bruce 
Rogers’ edition, limited as it is, remains unsold, a fact not 
creditable to the prosperous printers of America and other 
English speaking countries. In Bruce Rogers’ Tory there are 
three hundred and thirty-nine reproductions of Tory’s designs, 
all redrawn with the greatest care over photographs of the 
originals, and from these drawings photoengravings were made, 
which were afterward perfected by hand when the forms were 
on the press. The result is that Tory’s designs are presented 
in a manner superior to that of the original impressions done 
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by printers working under disadvantages which are not encoun- 
tered by those employed in modern printing plants. 

It was during Tory’s career that typefounding first became 
an industry separate from a printing house. There is, as pre- 
viously explained, a strong probability that Tory supplied 
steel letter punches (and if punches, then matrices) to the 
printers. When Tory adopted the typographic profession the 
types in use in France were of what we call the old style model, 
but crude in design and imperfectly cast. The perfecting of 
the old style roman and italic models was done during the 
period of Tory’s collaboration with the printers, and it is not 
improbable that Tory, who had brought the decorative fea- 
tures of typography to perfection, had a similar good influence 
on roman and italic letters. It is generally accepted as fact 
that Claude Garamond was an apprentice in Tory’s workshop; 
that Garamond was the first to set up a typefoundry apart 
from a printing house and to sell types, punches or matrices 
to all comers. The first sure evidence of his being a type- 
founder was when, on account of his celebrity as a letter punch 
cutter, he received a commission from Francis I. to cut three 
sizes of greek types for the use of Robert Estienne, then royal 
printer, but to be paid for and remain the property of the 
crown. Writing in 1655, Antoine Vitre, a distinguished Pari- 
sian printer, says that the king, having “learned [in 1541] 
that there was an excellent engraver of types, named Gara- 
mond, who had made the punches and matrices for the beau- 
tiful roman types which were then in use, desired to see 
this excellent engraver. This great prince, having himself 
seen the work of Garamond, commanded him to engrave the 
greek fonts.” These fonts were used as they were completed 
in 1544, 1546 and 1550. They are the only fonts which can 
be positively assigned to Garamond. Documents exist which 
show that in 1541 Garamond was paid 225 livres for greek 
type punches, but this may have been an advance payment. 
The public records show that he was received by his guild 
as a publisher in 1545. He married Guillemette Gaultier, 
daughter of Pierre Gaultier, in whose house Garamond printed 
in 1545 a book bearing his imprint. Garamond married a 
second time, as is seen in the inventory of his type foundry, 
taken in 1561, at the request of his widow, Isabeau Le Febvre. 
Pierre Gaultier was probably a relative of Leonard Gaultier, 
a portrait engraver, to whom are attributed portraits still 
extant of Robert Estienne and that of Garamond, of which 
the portrait shown here is a redrawn copy. The account books 
of Christopher Plantin show that he purchased matrices from 
Garamond. Plantin printed his first book in 1555. Garamond 
died in 1561. Ambroise Firmin Didot says that the Elzevirs 
used Garamond’s types. Two of his domiciles are known 
from the records, and his name appears on two or three docu- 
ments, other than those already mentioned, which do not per- 
tain to his profession. This is the sum of the knowledge of 
Garamond until his death in 1561, so far as we have learned. 

Renouard, on the authority of Lottin, says that Garamond 
exercised his profession of engraver in 1510. If this were true, 
he could not have been an apprentice of Tory, who began in 
1518, but he might have been one of Tory’s workmen. Pos- 
sibly he continued with Tory’s successor, and then, in 1545, 
became a master publisher. There is in the National Printing 
House in Paris a series of old style roman and italic types of 
great distinction and beauty, ascribed to Garamond, the 
punches and matrices for which were bought in 1640, seventy- 
nine years after Garamond’s death. These types are called 
“L’Université,” and are used only for printing done on great 
occasions. They have been reproduced in America, and a 
specimen of them is shown here. The broad facts seem to 
be that in the first half of the sixteenth century the roman 
and italic letters used in France were brought to a high degree 
of perfection, and were in demand throughout Europe. In 
this same period Claude Garamond, Robert Granjon, Pierre 
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Hutin and (somewhat later) William le Bé were active and 
celebrated as letter punch cutters and sellers of punches, mat- 
rices and types. Their principal trade was in matrices, for 
nearly every printing house had its own typecasting molds 
and other implements for finishing the types. When Gara- 
mond died in 1561 part, if not all, of his stock in trade and 
apparatus was purchased by William le Bé, who began his 
typefoundry in 1532. From this point on the history of type- 
founding is various countries is clear enough. The types made 


ASpecimenof roman lettersascribed 
to Claude Garamond, the oldest type 
facenowinuse. The original punches 
areowned by the Republicof France 


This 8 an Italic ascribed to Garamond, 
now in use in America, perfect in design 
and relationship of the letters to each other 


Specimen of types believed to have been designed and cut by Gara- 
mond, who died in 1561. The original punches have been in the possession 
of the National Printing House in Paris since its establishment in 1640. 
The series is now made in America, under the name of Garamond Old Style, 
roman and italic. 


by Garamond and his contemporaries and successors were in 
use until the advent of the less meritorious so called ‘“ mod- 
ern” roman types of Bodoni and Didot supplanted them. The 
typefoundry of Le Bé, passing into the hands of the Four- 
niers, continued until the time of the French Revolution. 
Didot, who died in 1876, states in his history of printing that 
Garamond’s matrices were in use by the Fourniers as late as 
1789, and that his father had fonts of greek types made by 
the Fourniers, which were attributed to Garamond. There is 
therefore good reason for accepting the ancient types now in 
use in Imprimerie Nationale as the veritable work of Gara- 
mond’s hands. 

We are now enjoying a revival of the styles of type faces 
and decorative materials through which Tory and his imme- 
diate successors achieved the satisfaction of having greatly 
advanced the typographic art, even if the purblind historians 
of a stupid world have failed to do them sufficient honor. 


BEN FRANKLIN WORKED HARD 


It was shortly before our time that Benjamin Franklin fig- 
ured out a plan whereby printing could be done by machinery, 
instead of by hand, and along in 1730 — when he had perfected 
his plans — he had the most up to date print shop in the world. 

His shop would be rather on the crude order today, but it 
was a “rippin’” good shop in its day, and if we as printers, 
as merchants, and as professional men had as many hardships 
to endure as Franklin did, we’d none of us be surprised when 
a competitor threw up his rudder and sunk his ship. 

All any of us need in the modern day is a few dollars and 
a fairly well balanced think tank. If we can’t make a living, 
and lay by a few dollars, we alone are to blame. The fact that 
there are plenty of men who are doing their prettiest to get by 
without working or advertising either, is an incentive for the 
rest of the world to keep their minds busy on figuring out a 
way, so that kind of a man will not at least make a living off 
our own efforts. And it wouldn’t be a poor idea to remember 
that almost 200 years ago Ben Franklin made it possible for us 
to advertise our wares, and he thus gave us an opportunity to 
make good without having to live on the efforts of some one 
else—The Screw Driver. 
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CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 


His Quick Arrival an Inspiration to Other Young Artists 
BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


INT SSERONT DECORATIVE designer, not long out of 
oe his teens, whose early training had been nil, 
7 must have studied intensely and, besides, 
must have possessed unusual faculties for 

Vl quickly grasping his art, to be able to cope 

with contemporaries of ten, fifteen or twenty 

years of practical experience. Otherwise he 

could not expect to achieve any degree of 


recognition and success in so 
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Born in New York city, he is a product of its public schools 
and of the College of the City of New York. He first showed 
his artistic talent in drawing for the school papers. Enlisting 
in the army at Plattsburg Barracks at the age of eighteen, he 
was granted his commission soon afterward, and while in the 
service busied himself with war posters, a valuable experience 
for him. 

Examining his present work it will be noticed that in 
every design is enmeshed a background of essential merchan- 
dising sense, which demonstrates the importance of adopting 
treatment of period style to best fit the nature of the product 
advertised. Whether the advertiser’s problem demands the 

stately, architectural beauty 








of the Parthenon, or the lux- 





highly specialized a field as 








advertising design is today: 

To sense the vastness of 
its scope, to acquire detailed 
accurate knowledge of periods 
and their masters, with their 
varying styles and treatments, 
and to develop full control of 
the best methods of line and 
stroke of the skilled drafts- 
man, would have been an 
exceptional accomplishment. 
But added to this the power 
to visualize with freedom and 
breadth the many possible 
ways of treating a particular 
design and to decide on the 
proper one; to accomplish 
all this within a period of two 
years is indeed an achieve- 
ment worth recording here. 

Clarence Pearson Hor- 
nung, whose work forms the 
exhibit on the _ following 
pages, is the genius who has 
arrived so quickly. It is but 
two short years since he for- 
sook pursuit of a college de- 
gree in science to spend his 
life among T squares, trian- 





urious splendor of the rich- 
est French handiwork in Le 
Grand Trianon, the artist is 
competent to span the whole 
range of artistic portrayal 
with authoritative style and 
unrivaled wealth of detail. 
To Mr. Hornung belongs that 
rare gift of genius — versatii- 
ity — which gives his art a 
distinctive character. 

The apparent ease with 
which he suggests the wood 
cut technique of Albrecht 
Diirer, the decorative borders 
of Daniel Marot, or the still 
more trying engraved manner 
of Houbraken, bears. testi- 
mony to a thorough study 
and knowledge of the work 
of his renowned predecessors, 
which is supplemented to a 
remarkable extent by a clear 
sighted vision of the applica- 
tion of their skill. 

Mr. Hornung could not 
have chosen a more fitting 
motto for himself than the 
Latin: “Per Studium ad 
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gles and Gillot pens, instead 





Maxima” (Devotion makes 











the Master). If one is to 








of among slide rules and 
logarithmic tables. While at 
college he was art editor of 
the college publication, which at the time he considered among 
the highest achievements attainable in art circles, and conse- 
quently he believed it would be quite a downward step to enter 
the commercial art world. 

After leaving college it required but a few months’ expe- 
rience to convince young Hornung that if he was to show the 
best expression of his own tendencies he must quit the ateliers 
of established art concerns and open his own studio. This he 
did, and soon secured an increasing number of patrons for his 
decorative art, unhampered by the dictates of solicitors, art 
managers and other intermediate agents. 

Unlike the story of so many artists, his is not the tale of 
an extended apprenticeship, beginning at an early age and 
gradually rounding out his accomplishments through successive 
employment in art departments and engraving establishments, 
developing skill in various directions as required by occasion. 
Nor is it the instance of some providential fortune, wherein 
his innate talent was discovered by a benignant soul who fos- 
tered the growing artist until he was able to stand on his own 
feet. Hornung’s story is one of self sacrificing devotion to 
an ultimate goal; of overcoming innumerable obstacles through 
dogged study, and of moving ahead at an unbelievable gait. 


Clarence P. Hornung. 


judge of his future work by 
the variety and high charac- 
ter of his present showing, then has one much to look forward 
to from this youth of twenty-two. 


ART CALENDARS 


A small town printer who did not always have enough work 
to keep his plant going to capacity made art calendars to fill 
in the little gaps, and it gave him some extra money just when 
he wanted it most, at Christmas time. 

By writing to the printers of large editions of fancy pic- 
tures in color and gravure he located several who would sell 
him job lots at a worth while reduction. He would buy a few 
hundred pictures of assorted subjects, and then when business 
was slack he would print an attractive verse in one corner 
and paste a calendar pad in another. A hole would be punched 
in the center or in the upper corners to hang them up by. 
These he would display in his window toward the end of the 
year and as they were just a bit different and really very 
attractive he had no trouble in selling them at a price that 
netted him a substantial return on his investment, including 
payment for the work. And it kept him busy when he would 
otherwise have been idle— By Russell R. Voorhees. 
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AN EXHIBIT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN — 
FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES AS DONE 
BY CLARENCE PEARSON HORNUNG 
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RECIPIENT of one hundred 
and thirty First Medals and 
Awards. « For nearly a cen- 
tury it has exemplified the 
highest artistic musical 
endeavor. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 


A handsome specimen of rare quality of line, rendered in the finest manner of an XVIII 
Century French engraving. 








c ALFRED CORTOT 


Alfred Cortot is the greatest of the French pianists 
who have visited America in many years, and one 
who stands in the front line of contemporary 
artists. His brilliant playing of the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody offered in this 
bulletin was recorded abroad for 
Ludwig Hupfeld and has been 
scientifically adapted for 
the Ampico. 


AM PICO 


RosECOR>,DS 
March, 1921 
AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARENCE P.. HORNUNG 
A Louis XIV vase pattern cleverly adapted to a modern bulletin cover design. 





‘Perfection of “Design 


as well as incomparable beauty of 
tone is an attribute of all 


OGhitkering)o- 


Established 1823 Gy 


PIANOS 


Excellence in every detail, and the lasting 
beauty of its musical voice have caused the 
Chickering to be sought after by true music — 


lovers for nearly a hundred years. Today 
it is a finer instrument than at any time 
in its career. 


Chickering Pianos may always be purchased on convenient terms 
of payment, and a liberal allowance will be 


made on pianos taken in exchange 


DEALER’S NAME 


ADDRESS 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 


Here the problem of harmonizing the components of the advertisement is carried out with 
sparkling perfection. 
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was the favorite piano of 


GOUNOD GOTTSCHALK 
CARRENO _~ LISZT 


and countless others 
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To-day—with its luscious tone 
and superb volume, insuring the 
artistic success of 

DOHNANYI SCHNITZER 

MIROVITCH ALDA 

YSAYE KUBELIK 


Pianists, singers, violinists, all find the Chickering 
the perfect medium for the highest artistic results. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 
An exquisite architectural setting enhanced by the splendor of well chosen detail. 





STUDIO OF 


CLARENCE HORNUNG | 


“ Devoted to Advertising ‘Design ” 
1476 BROADWAY, Brvant 9063 


Nebo York 


CLARENCE 
~ HORNUNG» 


‘Devoted to Advertisi ng‘Design at 
14706 B ROADWAY tec. avant 9063 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 
A — The artist’s letterhead design, characterized by a Della Robbian spirit of cheerful youth. 
B— The artist’s card —a happy combination of cartouche and hand lettering. 
Frame originally printed in silver. 


J. W. B 


Happy 
readers 
eral hu 
ings ra 
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Messag. 
For the 
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The designs on the preceding pages are reproduced through the kind courtesy of F. H. B. Byrne, Director 
of Publicity, American Piano Company. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Holiday Greetings 
ROBABLY no other job of printing 
offers such scope for the expression 

of the individuality of the producer as do 
Christmas and New Year Greeting cards. 
Wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 


many we received. It is unfortunate 
indeed that lack of space makes it nec- 
essary for us to limit the display to those 
reproduced herewith. 

The members of the staff of THe In- 
LAND PRINTER would like to extend their 





CHRISTMAS 1921 


HIE Day of the Child! Does it not carry 

you back to your own childhood 2 —to those 

days when all the world was fair and good, 
when the sunshine was the brightest, when the 
rain was the gentlest, when the snow was the 
whitest? Does it not bring a pidure of the times 
when your own smile was the mirror for the 
friendly smiles of all others, when you awoke 
with a song and drowsed to sleep with a sigh of 
contentment? Does it not piture for you again 
the simple happiness in life that was yours— 
when laughter was easy, when etrifie was wealth, 
when common fare was a feast? We can only 
wish for you that on this Christmas Day your 
heart may be renewed as the heart of childhood, 
and that all its blessings may abide with you. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 


light tints of green, blue and buff. 


Happy New Year were expressed by 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER in sev- 
eral hundred different ways, the greet- 
ings ranging from simple cards to elab- 
orate booklets, but all conveying the 
message of the glad spirit of Christmas. 
For the benefit of our readers who wish 
to gain new ideas in holiday greeting 
cards we are devoting the job composi- 
tion department to the display of several 
distinctive greetings selected from the 
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Tipped on illustration in black and 
Initial of folder in green. 


thanks personally, but as this is impossi- 
ble, owing to the large number of greet- 
ings received, we take the opportunity 
now to thank you all most heartily. 
Holiday greetings are acknowledged 
from the following: 


George O. McCarthy, Hartington, Neb.; 
Herbert R. Smith, New York; Tremont 
Printing Company, Bronx, N. Y.; The 
Cedar County News, Hartington, Neb.; 
Kinkead-Gillespie-Balfanz Company, Chi- 


George D. Smith, Newark, New Jersey. 
of rough finish and with deckled edges all around. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milford M. Hamlin, 
Charles H. Collins, 


cago; 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
Chicago; Cloverleaf Press, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; Jason Monier Roberts, Champaign, 
Ill.; The Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Meyer-Rotier Printing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Thomsen- 


HEARTY GREETINGS 


AND 
BEST WISHES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


AND THE NEW YEAR 


George D. Smith 


Black ink, white hand made card stock 


Ellis Company, Baltimore, Md.; The 
Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; The Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio; The House of McMath, El 
Paso, Texas; The University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Thos. D. Murphy Company, 
Red Oak, Iowa; H. H. Hunt, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Eskew Print Shop, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York; Peterson Linotyping Company, Chi- 
cago; Regan Printing House, Chicago; 
G. D. Steere Bindery, Chicago; Acton Pub- 
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MARION S BURNETT COMPANY: CHICAGO 


Marion S. Burnett Company, Chicago. White 


antique paper. 


lishing Company, Ltd., Toronto and Mon- 
treal; International Association of Elec- 
trotypers, New York; Hood Printing 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Printcraft 
Press, Inc.. New York; Con P. Curran 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Cen- 
tral Ohio Paper Company; Columbus, 
Ohio; Theo. H. Harvey, New Orleans, 
La.; Flanigan-Pearson Company, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; West Coast Engraving Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Lawrence McCros- 
sin, Champaign, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Herman, Champaign, IIl.; J. H. Birch, Jr., 
Burlington, N. J.; The Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, Grand Haven, Mich.; James 
White Paper Company, Chicago; Arkin 
Advertisers Service, Chicago; Edwin Wil- 
liams Coulson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mabel and 
Edmund G. Gress, Woodhaven, N. Y.; 
R. L. Richardson, Leipsic, Ohio; Robert 
F. Salade, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Lee, Minneapolis, Minn.; N. J. 
Werner, St. Louis, Mo.; Blomgren Broth- 
ers & Co., Chicago; Alexander G. Highton, 
Newark, N. J.; Kurt H. Volk, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. H. O. Shepard, Chicago; 
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HEARTIEST WISHES 
FOR A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


THE 
BERKELEY PRESS 


\\ 
\Y OF a 
Setar 


The Berkeley Press, Boston, Massachusetts. Light 


olive and black. 


Z 


Christmas Greetings we send to you, 
Best Wishes, too, for "twenty-two ! 


Tr 


~~ 


Carthage Printing Company, Carthage, Missouri. 
Mottled card, printing in black, green and red in 
stamped panel. Name plate embossed on copper 
shell and tipped on to card. 


Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, Chicago; Jackson- 
Remlinger Printing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Commercial Lithograph & Printing 
Company; Buckie Printers’ Roller Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Karl C. 
Bowles, Oakdale, Cal.; The Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Denver, Colo.; Uni- 
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be Season’s Compliments 
and an from tbe 


ia eas 


Southworth Printing Company, Portland, Maine. 
White antique paper. 


versity Printing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. McAllister, 
Turtle Creek, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; Lettering Ser- 
vice Company, Chicago; The News, Alger, 
Ohio; H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago; Oscar 
and Sue Jackson, Lansing, Mich.; Ells- 
worth Geist, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Carl S. 
Junge, Oak Park, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Otto Volmerhaus, Washington, D. C.; Bea- 
trice and Frank Hines, Chicago; The Pub- 
lishers Press, Atlanta, Ga.; Alberic Vyrde 
Ingham, Rochester, N. Y.; The Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph 
Sampson, Denver, Colo.; William  E. 
Hegle, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. M. Keat- 
ing, Chicago; Alfred Brooks Kennedy, 
Oakland, Cal.; William A. Reade, The 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; 
Thomas Todd Company, Boston; H. F. 
Harrington, Chicago; Henry M. Ellis, New 
Orleans; Tom Bateman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago; George D. 
Graham, California Ink Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Clarence and Rita 


GREETINGS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
THE NEW YEAR 


capital has 2one to 
labor has pone to — 
business has gone to ~ 
society has }one to— 


the world has gone to 
as for YOU 
Merry Christmas ! 
toledo 9a. _ fred “haigh 


FROM HARVEY HOPKINS DUNN 
1921-1922 


Fred Haigh, Printer, Toledo, Ohio. Black and red (of course). Harvey Hopkins Dunn, the Artist, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Ellsworth Geist, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Dark 


green ink, lavender tint Japan stock. 


Dahl, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Radcliffe, New York; Clyde B. Mor- 
gan, Rockford, Ill.; Vocational High School 
Print Shop, Fort Wayne, Ind.; George H. 
Morrill Company, Norwood, Mass.; Ed- 
ward D. Bender, Chicago Heights, IIl.; 
George F. Trenholm, Boston; The Record 
Company, Saint Augustine, Fla.; John S. 
Fass, New York; George W. Glenn, Du- 
luth, Minn.; Poole Brothers, Chicago; 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. Herbert, Chi- 
cago; W. Edward Thacker, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; George T. Bailey, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Levi L. Smith Family, Kansas City, Kan.; 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Baker, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Caswell, Ames, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


A CHRISTMAS 
GREETING 
for 1921 
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YA Iyqreetynge 


as 


6urthday of our 
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Oscar & Sue Jackson, Lansing, Michigan. 
red orange on white card. 


Gray and 


Henderson, Little Rock, Ark.; F. Horace 
Teall, Bloomfield, N. J.; Jack and Mabel 
Kaiser, Hamilton, Ohio; Lenley Hawks- 
worth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Austin Mur- 
ray, Chicago; The Clifton News, Clifton, 
Kan.; William Hanselman, Toledo, Ohio; 
Earl R. Obern, Battle Creek, Mich.; Es- 
leeck Manufacturing Company, Turners 
Falls, Mass.; L. A. Braverman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; R. J. Bucholz, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clayton E. Nogle, Zion, IIl.; William 
E. Wegener, Chicago Heights, Ill.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur S. McEwen, Stillwater, Okla.; 
The Republican Publishing Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; LaFayette Doerty, Findlay, 
Ohio; The Foreman Sun, Foreman, Ark.; 
The Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio; Fred Herzberg, Los Angeles, Cal.; 


olecgedans | 
Cote ye tidyygsof 
wafse 


this 


GREETINGS 
Christmas 
1921 


The Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Brown olive and black, white stock. 


David Silve, New York; Argo McLean Dill, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Safepack Mills, 
Boston, Mass.; Baltimore-Maryland En- 
graving Company, Baltimore, Md.; Albert 
H. Winkler, Chicago; Lumbermen’s Print- 
ing Company, Seattle, Wash.; The Fletcher 
Ford Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Maru- 
zen Company, Ltd., Tokio, Japan; The 
Daily News Press, Grand Junction, Colo.; 
Booker Wilkinson, Memphis, Tenn.; Carl 
A. Jettinger, Portland, Ore.; Knoff Print- 
ing Company, Seattle, Wash.; The Cosmos 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.; Weese Printing 
Company, Joliet, Ill.; Peninsular Paper 
Company, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Russell & 
Cockrell, Amarillo, Texas; The Livingston 
Press, Bennington, Vt.; Rose, Cowan & 
Latta, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; The Regal 


E WHO CREATED THE 
UNIVERSE GAVE US 
LIFE AND BEING 
ASSOCIATION GIVES 
THE PRICELESS BOON OF 
FRIENDSHIP 
CUSTOM HAS ORDAINED 
THAT ONCE EACH YEAR 
WE MAY GREET THESE 
FRIENDS WITH CHEER 
_ SINCERE REGARD FOR 
YOU GIVES US KEENEST 
PLEASURE IN SO DOING 
WE WISH YOU AVERY 
MERRY CHRISTMAS AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Me aud Mex Feed W’ Gage 


Battie Conch Moctrgan 
MCMAAL 


Title and inside spread of handsome greeting folder by Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Michigan. Original on white hand made paper, printed in pale blue and black inks. 
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Press, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; Western 
States Envelope Company, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago; 
Marsh Printing Company, New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio; John E. Mansfield, 
New York; The Sutton Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Herbert Miller, Boone, 
Iowa; Joliet Calendar Company, 
Joliet, Ill.; Henry A. Fabrycky, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Rapids 
Vocational School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. B. Deverell, Fort Frances, 
Ontario; Ben C. Pittsford Company, 
Chicago; The Switzer Printing Com- 
pany, Webb City, Mo.; The Prompt 
Press Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Lead Mould Electrotype 
Foundry, Inc., New York; L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Mass.; The News Printing Com- 
pany, Dawson, Ga.; Anna A. Egan, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Direct Advertising 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Jim Kibbee, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Elizabeth and Everett Currier, New 
York; Shafer Printing Company, 
Plainview, Tex.; The Berkeley Press, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Paul, Wynnewood, Pa.; 
Art Press, Annapolis, Md.; Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Harry J. and Florence 


The ; pirit of Christmas e@alls us to a 
better appreciation of old assogiations and 
the value of old friends. May the New Year 


bring you pleasure and prosperity AaZian 


F_KAUMANEABRY @ 





Kaufman & Fabry Company, Chicago. 
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GUIDO & LAWRENCE ROSA 


ETING 























Genuine sepia photograph. 


R. Van Valkenburg, Ithaca, N. Y.; South- 
worth Printing Company, Portland, Me.; 
The Holland D. Cottrell, Detroit; Frank B. Los 





| A NNER ECE SL 
WISHING YOUA 


| MERRY 
? CHRISTMAS 
! BEATRICE & 


FRANK HINES 
MCMXXI 











Beatrice and Frank Hines, Chicago. Printed from hand cut wood 
blocks in brown and red on buff card stock of antique finish. 







Rosa Brothers, New York city. Black ink, hand made paper. 





McCurdy Company, Houston, Tex.; H. 
Frank Smith, New York; I. J. Herzberg, 


Angeles, Cal.; The Cherokee Chief, 
Cherokee, Iowa; T. A. Desmond 
Company, New York; Harvey Hop- 
kins Dunn, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
A. Kinney, Chicago; Hal Stebbins, 
San Francisco, Cal.; State Trade 
School, New Britain, Conn.; Mor- 
ris Reiss Press; New York; Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Brown Print Shop, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.; The Wayside Press, 
Clayville, N. Y.; Harry W. Wolcott, 
Clayville, N. Y.; The Ivy Press, 
Portland, Ore.; Herbert C. May 
Company, Ltd., Houston, Tex.; 
George M. Boisen, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Risley Printing Company, Trinidad, 
Colo.; James Johnson, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Northwest School of Print- 
ing, Spokane, Wash.; Hughes & Wil- 
kins, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Raasch, 
Your Printer; Enterprise Publish- 
ing Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Dixie Engraving Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; The Bishops, Greeley, 
Colo.; Linn D. MacDonnold; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. D. Purdy, Truro, N. S.; 
Walker Lithograph & Publishing 
Company, Boston; A. C. Taylor 
Printing Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Acknowledgment of additional 
greetings will be made next month. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 


carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


A Tribute to Journalists 

The fame gained by many correspondents during the Great 
War is cumulative, and as time goes on their record continues 
to shine as a wonderful part of the war. Edward Bok, in his 
biography, written after close contact with the situation during 
the war, pays the following tribute to the journalists of this 
country : 

“ Outside of those in the inner government circles, no group 
of men during the Great War had more information of a con- 
fidential nature constantly given or brought to them, and more 
zealously guarded it, than the editors of the newspapers of 
America. Among no other set of professional men is the code 
of honor so high; and woe betide the journalist who, in the 
eyes of his fellow workers, violates, even in the slightest degree, 
that code of editorial ethics. Public men know how true is 
this statement; the public at large, however, has not the first 
conception of it. If it had, it would have a much higher opin- 
ion of its periodicals and newspapers.” 


Publications Classed and Considered 


It is very apparent that each class of publications is work- 
ing separately for advertising business, and that this program 
will be followed as the individual interests of publishers dic- 
tate. There are the national periodicals and advertising 
mediums aloof from the general publication class; the nation 
wide farm paper is making a distinct campaign for business 
regardless of the general run of farm papers, and the latter 
are well organized and aggressive in their own interests, to the 
exclusion of other classes. Then the large dailies make an 
exception to this program in that they individually and inde- 
pendently clamor for advertising business on the strength of 
their own circulation and their own peculiar field. A large 
number of dailies, occupying fields in cities of 100,000 and 
more, are showing more codperation in the way of securing 
attention to their field for big campaigns, and then come those 
dailies in cities under 100,000 whose power in their respective 
fields is simply wonderful in its complete scope. Then come 
the semiweeklies and weeklies of local range and influence, 
down to the local high school publications and opera house 
programs as mediums to be classified and considered. 

Each has its own claim to the advertiser’s favor, and more 
and more such claim is being advanced by every means, regard- 
less of the other classes. If it is not recognized at this time 
that there are such divergent interests in the publication field, 
it will be before long, and it is up to each class to further its 
own business without expecting help from the others. Farm 
and trade papers have nothing in common with general news- 
paper publications, so far as gaining advertising patronage is 
concerned, as their organizations have long since gone off on 
their own tack for business. The big dailies are not looking 
for or asking for outside help, and the periodicals have long 
since lifted themselves into an advertising sphere not to be 
contemplated by the lesser publications of only local influence. 





632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


It is said that the total advertising expenditures in the 
United States annually is around $1,284,000,000. Of this sum, 
newspapers get $600,000,000, magazines $150,000,000, trade 
papers $70,000,000 and farm papers $27,000,000. These fig- 
ures may or may not be even approximately correct, but they 
illustrate the point. We rather think the magazines get very 
much more than here given. 

The point we wish to emphasize in this connection is that 
each publisher must codperate with the other publishers of his 
class to develop such lines of advertising business as they 
merit. And we wish to emphasize the further fact that unless 
the general publishers do codperate for the development of 
their own business, they will most assuredly and completely 
fail to get the business. It is discouraging to find that the 
so called country publishers are the most careless and reckless 
in the matter of codperation and organization, and that they 
are suffering more from this indifference than they realize. 
Like the distracted farmers of the present day, they know not 
exactly what is hitting them, but they feel something, mistrust 
everything and sympathize with nothing. When that day 
dawns in which each publisher finds he is part of a class that 
must be sold to its trade on its merits, and regardless of others 
which ignore or belittle him, then there will be entrée and con- 
tact with the big interests which have the money to spend and 
want to spend it where they can get results that will justify 
the cost. 

It is likely that half of the big advertising of today is sold 
and contracted for on the promise of easiest methods and 
broadest results, even with immensely wasted circulation. We 
have recently seen some of it sold that way. 


Setbacks to Community Promotion Work 


A publisher’s ideas of his duty to his community are some- 
times severely strained by local circumstances. This is one 
of the things that make weak men give up the ship, so to 
speak, and seek other vocations. For instance, a recent case 
is at Kansas City where the Star consistently reported as news 
the progress of an epidemic of smallpox. The disease was 
virulent, and the Star not only reported the news concerning 
it, but took the lead in demanding public measures to stop it. 
Vaccination was advocated, and the danger of delay was 
strongly urged, whereupon the business men of Kansas City 
protested that the Star was injuring Christmas trade, and, it 
is said, even threatened to start an opposition paper unless the 
Star desisted. Smaller communities are often frightened by 
epidemics or other calamities the news of which the business 
sentiment of the community desires suppressed, or at any rate 
minimized. The publisher has to choose, and in choosing, is 
likely to be assailed by those on both sides of the question. 
No expert can give advice in such a situation; it must be 
experienced to be realized by anybody. Likewise in these times 
is the matter of promoting extensive public improvements to 
be considered —such as good roads, additions to schools, 
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public buildings, etc.— in the face of rising taxes. Community 
pride demands that such improvements go on, and naturally 
the newspaper is the public forum for creating sentiment in 
favor of public enterprises of all kinds. But the individual 
taxpayer stands behind the door with a club and threatens the 
publisher with loss and failure if he does not desist. There 
seems but one line of popular progress for the publisher, and 
that is to advocate what may come to the community as a gift 
or governmental donation, to praise officials who talk of 
retrenchment and reform, to play up the things that mean 
more business for the home town, and do it free. Then is his 
reward in the smiles of his friends who do not meet him with a 
kick or a frown. 


Cooperation With Advertisers 


A county paper we know of offers a county wide codpera- 
tion plan when it is believed it will interest any general for- 
eign advertiser in the matter of contracts with that paper. 
This codperation campaign might be well specified here: First, 
the publishers drive over the county and get a list of all the 
different classes of business represented in the several towns. 
The names of the business houses of each town are listed and 
classified. Then when a general campaign, say for a break- 
fast food product, is offered, the paper can show the adver- 
tiser that it will get him the greatest possible codperation in 
that territory. Printed form letters are made up in quan- 
tity, stating in a general way that such a product is being 
advertised in the paper, and that by taking advantage of the 
advertising campaign the merchant may realize dividends on 
it. Then a typist is given a special paragraph to be added to 
that form letter, with each individual merchant’s name and 
address filled in. The letter then goes to every dealer in the 
county who handles that product. This letter suggests window 
displays and counter displays and requests that clerks call 
attention of patrons to the product. The newspaper has 
already given the campaign some publicity and sales are easily 
made. The dealer who once codperates and takes advantage 
of such advertising campaigns realizes the good results that 
are obtained and is not slow about undertaking it again. The 
newspaper publisher makes his part in the campaign clear by 
sending copies of the letters to the advertiser and to the adver- 
tising agency, showing them what he is doing to make advertis- 
ing in his paper worth while. 


Observations 


The greatest confidence destroyer in the newspaper and job 
printing business is the one who uses a price list or agreement 
just to cut rates a small percentage under the one he knows to 
be adhering to established rates. Every time any such fellow 
makes a customer think he has been robbed by some one, the 
customer must believe he is going to be robbed every time he 
places an order for printing. 


Many states and districts have press conventions at this 
time of year. Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, which have 
three of the biggest and best state organizations in the coun- 
try, have their conventions in February. We note a tone of 
better business now running through all the editorial programs, 
indicating that costs and efficiency of production are as essen- 
tial as the study of the best editorial pages and ethical sub- 
jects. Every state now has good efficiency men to talk on 
such lines, and the fashion of making newspapers pay is rapidly 
gaining headway. 


Circulation of newspapers is going to fall off considerably 
now. People can not afford luxuries at present, and while 
they thought nothing of taking an extra newspaper or two in 
1919, in times of stress they consider saving the amount on 
some of them. Publishers should realize that losses in circu- 
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lation are probably suffered equally by their competitors and 
they should not worry about it, at least not to the point of 
trying to hold such circulation by cutting the price. A matter 
of 50 cents or $1 or $2 a year on a newspaper price would not 
do much toward relieving the financial condition of any indi- 
vidual or any family for a year, while such a cut on subscrip- 
tions would amount to thousands of dollars and might mean 
possible ruin to the publisher. When people are retrenching 
it is a good time to keep sane and study cause and effect. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the Sentinel, published at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, calling our attention to the 
fact that a fire chief may make some very useful Christmas 
suggestions. In the Sentinel we find a sixty inch advertise- 
ment of the fire chief of that city, warning the people of the 
danger from fires, and stating that nearly all fires can be pre- 
vented with the exercise of a little care. Possibly that adver- 
tisement was worth more to the city of Winston-Salem than 
all the other advertisements combined. 


The price of print paper is not the all absorbing topic of 
newspaper meetings this year. Publishers now pay twice as 
much as they did in 1914 with an easy grace, and do not stag- 
ger at a matter of $5 to $7 difference in a ton. The fact is, 
the higher price of print paper was a mighty good thing for 
some publishers in drawing their attention to rates which had 
been allowed to run ridiculously low. We hope the time will 
never come again when print paper or the services of printers 
can be secured at negligible prices. It is demoralizing to a 
great industry which should at all times have established busi- 
ness standards. 


Texas publishers are lamenting the fact that their legal 
rate publication bill “‘ died abornin’ ” again, owing to the oppo- 
sition of several influential senators who blocked the program. 
It is an easy matter to create “ blocs ” in legislation, and there 
are always individuals in every legislature who are ready to 
block publication laws of any kind that will benefit the pub- 
lishers. But if there are alert and wide awake publishers such 
legislators will not long be where they can block such meas- 
ures. It is an easy thing for newspapers to “suggest ” good 
men for this or that office and often to put them across by 
judicious editorial work, even against well organized opposi- 
tion. The senator or congressman who can be chosen in a 
primary election against the opposition of all the newspapers, 
is either remarkably lucky or the beneficiary of a several 
cornered campaign in which the voters get mixed up. 


In most parts of the United States at this time the appren- 
ticeship problem is not so acute as it was a year ago. Printers 
are now applying for jobs, and doubtless many of these idle 
printers feel it is a good thing the number of apprentices was 
limited and held down in the past few years. However, there 
is this to realize in this situation: When many men are avail- 
able for any certain kind of work the better workmen will be 
the ones kept on the job or hired when help changes are made. 
We have had too few apprentices in the past, but far too few 
who have really started right to learn the printing trade and 
become good workmen. Our system of educating men in the 
printing trades has become one sided, especially in the larger 
places. Apprentices are started on presswork, or in stereotyp- 
ing rooms, or on certain kinds of composition, and are com- 
pelled to follow one special line of work to the exclusion of 
all others. Then when dull times come and a culling out 
of men in the trades occurs, the ones so limited in their 
knowledge of the business are the first to suffer from non- 
employment. The all around man has the advantage, for he 
can be turned from one branch of work to another as occasion 
requires in the shop where he is engaged. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Donatp J. WickizeR, Monticello, Indiana—The four page advertising 
circular for the ‘‘After Thanksgiving Sale’ of the Goodman Company is force- 
fully displayed, a better grade of advertising of that nature than usually comes 
from a small town plant. 

H. M. Sypney, Anthony, Kansas.—The Republican is one of the best all 
round small town papers we have ever seen. We’re mighty proud to have 
such a paper come from our ‘‘ own home state.’”’ The print is exquisite and 
ihe first page makeup a delight, while the display of the advertisements is ex- 
ellent. The attractive first page and one advertisement are reproduced. 


Joun R. Prmtott, Houghton, Michigan.— Our compliments are extended 
on your attractive ‘‘ Fall Number.” The print is a little pale, but it is clean 
and quite uniform. The advertisements are exceptionally well arranged and 
displayed; they could be improved only by the use of more attractive type 
faces and fewer styles. Use block letters less frequently in the display of 
idvertisements, as the roman styles — at least the up to date roman styles — 
wre more attractive and, of course, the attractiveness of a type face is con- 
tributed to the advertisement for which it is used. 


The Bridgeport Republican, Bridgeport, Washington.— Print is too pale. 
Outside of this the faults are those that seem chronic with many papers, too 
many styles of type being used in the advertisements. The first page suffers 
from a shortage of good headlines, but, of course, the lack of news matter of 
sufficient length and importance to warrant such headings makes heads out of 
the question. Another thing: Don’t use “ boiler plate’’ on the first page; 
nothing could look worse, particularly when the plate matter is in a size and 
style of type different from your regular body type. 

Berwick Republican, Berwick, Pennsylvania.— Presswork is very good, 
although the ink is a trifle light. The upper half of the first page is pleas- 
ing and suggests a good page, but when one’s eyes wander below and see the 
‘want’ advertisements “slipped over’? on him he is likely to change his 
opinion. Most of the advertisements are very satisfactorily arranged and dis- 


~~ The Anthony Republican 


Vo 43, 


NO DECISION MADE 
REGARDING BONDS 


ARE STILL CONSIDERING 


Anthony. Harper County, Kaneas, Thureday, Desumber %. 1921 News 





To Promote Unity in Farmers’ 


: CUTLER WILL FILE 
Co-operative Marketing Plans ANSWER NEXT WEEK 


DENIES ANY CONSPIRACY 


iminary Plans Made at 0 
ing Held Tuenday Night 
enn thwet | 


chants Having 
Rig Batgain S 


Purchase Stock in 
Waldron State Bank 


Decidedly pleasing first page of the Anthony (Kansas) Republican, 
although our reproduction is made from a paper that was quite badly 
damaged in the fold in transit. Note the pleasing balance of the head- 
lines, which are attractive in themselves and of a good size for a weekly 
paper, and considering the nature of the news. 


played; some, however, are very poor. The large display of the Berwick Store 
Company is of the best, while that of W. F. McMichael is of the worst. 
(The issue is December 16.) ‘All display is no display’ and the use of a 
variety of type faces in an advertisement instead of adding contrast and dis- 
play effectiveness works the opposite way. One type face in one line in an 
advertisement, if decidedly different from the display of the other lines — all 
in the same and second series — will have display effectiveness because of the 
contrast. When, however, there are many distinctions there is nothing upon 
which to base a comparison that will result in contrast. It is made mongrel. 
Remember, the simpler advertisements are generally the best. 
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The Shakopee Tribune, Shakopee, Minnesota.— Our compliments on your 
handsome Christmas edition. Presswork is excellent, while most of the adver- 
tisements — particularly those where the copy is light — are effectively and 
attractively arranged and forcefully displayed. The larger advertisements are 
not so good, though they are not to be classed as bad from any standpoint, 
ineffectiveness sometiines being due to the use of too many styles of type 
and sometimes to crowding. Makeup is also very good, several of the pages 


being arranged according to the pyramid, while even some of those that are 


Se 


A Merry, Merry Christma 


The Anthony Wholesale Grocery 


In Business 19 Years 
ANTHONY KANSAS ALVA ORLAHOMY 

















This advertisement illustrates a point that should be given consid- 
eration by every publisher and advertising man using special drawn 
borders. Too often the display inside is so pronounced that the effect 
in connection with such a border is complex. Here restraint is prac- 
ticed in the arrangement of the type matter as well as in display. 
Under such circumstances the border appears to good advantage, and 
the advertisement is far more impressive than if the display were strong 
and involved. From Anthony (Kansas) Republican. 


not pyramided are pleasing because the advertisements are placed in such man- 
ner that the page does not appear cut up. Other pages have that ‘“ chopped 
up”? appearance, the result of scattering the display features without apparent 
attempt at order. 


Bristow Record, Bristow, Oklahoma.— First page makeup is well bal- 
anced from side to side, but there are too many large headings at the top of 
the page. The page, however, is interesting in appearance. Presswork is very 
poor, the ink being heavy on some pages and light on others, while even on 
the same page there is often a lack of uniformity. Advertisements are gener- 
ally quite good, but, of course, do not show to good advantage on account 
of the poor print. We note, too, a general application of the pyramid method 
in the placing of the advertisements. This is a good feature. Plain rules, 
about three point, if used around all advertisements would improve them and 
the appearance of the paper as a whole, but any improvement in the paper 
otherwise depends upon far better presswork before it becomes of real worth 
while advantage. The finest typography possible availeth not if the print 
is poor. 

Lee Carroit, Laramie, Wyoming.— Advertisements for the Woodford 
Clothing Company are the outstanding feature of the paper and while the 
advertising display altogether is better than anything else about the Republican, 
none of the other ads. attain the standard of those for the Woodford company. 
Indeed, some of the advertisements are very poor. Of the poor ones, the Gish- 
Gunter display in the November 7 issue is particularly bad. The head, ‘“‘ Most 
Dazzling Price Concessions,’ is given most dazzling display. So dazzling, in 
fact, is the cramped mass of large extra condensed block letters in the three 
main lines one has a tendency to turn away to something more pleasant and 
agreeable. You can obtain strong display with more attractive type faces, 
and you must remember that attractiveness in itself has effectual display force. 
Presswork is bad, too, and there is evidence of smear throughout the paper. 
The first page is dazzling, too; as much or more space is taken up by the 
headings as by the body matter. All short telegraphic reports are given a three 
line display head, set in thirty or thirty-six point condensed bold head letter. 
What do you do when a really important item breaks? 
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A. R. JoHNson, Morton, Illinois-—The ‘‘ Former Residents’ Edition” of 
the News is a dandy. Fairly well printed and nicely made up, the edition is 
satisfactory from a mechanical standpoint. The editorial feature — letters to 
the “home folks” from former townsmen now living in other localities — 
is a good one and should prove popular in any town or city. 

The Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Mississippi.— First page makeup is 
decidedly pleasing — interesting, too. The headings, of which there is a suffi- 
cient variety, are excellent, too. The appearance of the paper would be im- 
proved only by better presswork, yet, at that, we have seen more papers not so 
well printed than we have better printed ones. Most of the advertisements are 
well arranged and effectively displayed. The fault is the usual one, too many 
varieties of type. An improvement would result in the appearance of the 
‘inside ’’ pages if the advertisements were pyramided, that is, grouped in the 
lower right hand corner of the pages. 

ARNOLD E. Oren, Iola, Kansas.— Most of the advertisements in the spe- 
cial holiday edition of the Journal are attractive. Featured by restraint in dis- 
play, also by a large amount of white space — and set altogether in Cheltenham 
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While we do not like condensed type faces— and you use them to a very 
great extent — the good qualities of the advertisements otherwise, and of the 
paper, compensate to a large extent for that bad feature. If, however, you 
desire to make the paper as attractive as possible you’ll have to use type faces 
of regular shape. 

W. H. Jouns, Kenosha, Wisconsin.— The four page circular for A. L. 
Paradise & Co. is wholly unusual. Where the ordinary rule with such work is 
to set the display in big black type and squeeze the body in eight point, possibly 
a little better — or a little worse — you have practiced restraint in the size 
of the display and have set the body in a readable size. And so cleverly have 
you handled the composition, there is not the least suggestion of display weak- 
ness; indeed each page as a whole makes a strong display and to that strength 
the body matter contributes. That is unusual. Another thing, there is not a 
bold face line on one of the four pages, all newspaper page size. Century is 
used throughout, both for display and body. We show the first page and the 
inside spread — are happy to do so, for it is a practical, effective demonstra- 
tion of our contention, ‘‘ the fewer the type faces the better the job.” 


Paradise First Semi-Y early Stock Reduction Sale, Thursday, Dec. 8, to Saturday, Dec. 17 








ImportantStock ReductionSale 
of Women’s Fine Coats— 


‘They are the Finest Coats we have ever 
yer eee have ever offered. genet 
in many comm just one o two of a kind. ‘They are made of those besutiful hururioes fabrics that go 
‘only into the best coate— 
Exquisite Panveline—Soft Gerona—The Most Closely a Br 
minie—Stunning ee ee Black Broad. 
cloth — Beauif Piven cuth — Marvella tha’ 
a elous—Duvetyn, Evora, Bolivia a and Velour of Very 


Superior Quality. 
Many have luxurious fur trimming, collars, bands down the front, 
huge cuffs, borders and trimmings of handsome fur. Also, 
there are smart self trimmed models to wear with your own fur. 
Psa Coat at a Reduced Price—Wonderful Values 

be had from the extreme bioused-back, peamant-sleeved style with 

tn and er ihe oa ‘to the straight line, general-wear tailored coat 
is appropriate for every kind of wear. 


Come Now and Secure the Very Coat You Desire— 

$17.95 $22.95— $33.95— $44.95 

Your ~~ of Any Fore “ed (—g Will Purchase Any Your Choice of Any’ 

$49.50, $55.00 
Coat 

Excellent =ls True = 
or Wait and it May be Gone! 
$55.95 $66.95 $77. m5 | su 
For og es + rapeaer 
Alterations Are Free | | Truly a Sensation 


“0k 20 
“Value That Out-Rival Any Previous Event— 


$88.95 $99.95 
For Our Finest Regular 
$125.00, $140.00 
Coats 
Mar velous Coats ; 


For Choice of Regular 
$145.00, $165.00 
Coats 
Styles for Every Age and Type! 
Important Suit Announcement 
—On the last page of this circular is the most wonderful suit of- 
fering in Waukegan or Chicago. Not in the last dozen years 


| have such fine winter suits been'gffered at prices to be fou 
| here. Many of them are most suitable for spring. 





See These Coats | | A Wise Investment 





Reaction 
ony 


Only One of a Kind Value! 





Lavishly Trimmed 











Dresses at Less Than Cost 


—Hundreds of women should be here for dresses, because this is the one 
opportunity of the whole year that leaves no question as to its money- 
saying importance affecting every woman who has it in her mind to 
buy a new dress this winter. 


Entire Stock of Dresses 


—AT: —Members of the Chamber of 


Commerce—tepresentatives of 
shrewd 
1 j PRICE 


other stores—and all 
judges of values are urgently 
asked to come and verify the 
amazing facts set forth in this 

A Dress Showing not to be Duplicated in 

Extent or Magnificence within Many Miles 

Priced Amazingly Low 

Dresses for Afternoon, Street and Evening Wear 


Beautiful Silk Dresses Smart Wool Frocks 
at Half Price at Half Price 


—Fashioned of Canton Crepe, Satin, Crepe-back Satin, —In such fine materials as Tricotine, Pioret Twill, Botany 
a Navy, Black and new Serge, Velour in Navy, Blue and Brown. —_ Sizes 16 to 46. 


—The ParadiseShop, asteadfast 
rent to truth in advertis 
ing, invites the fullest ive 
gation of every statem 

this announcement. 


In reducing all our beautiful dresses one-half before Christmas, 
assures this sale unprecedented success. That’s what we laid 
our plans for and there seems no reason why we should fail. 


—Of one thing we are sure—we are offering the public what it wants when it wants it, and 
the prices are so unusually low that they cannot but commend themselves to all interested in 
practicing wise economy. 

—Remember, these garments are new models, many of them shown for the first time dur- 
ing this event. In some cases they were secured so advan usly that we have been able to 
price them lower than the original price asked by the manufacturer. Our price during this 
sale will be one-half what a garment is marked. 


Why Not Purchase a Frock for the Christmas Festivities 




















This inside spread of an advertising circular by W. H. Johns, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, demonstrates how a strong and impressive display 


can be attained with one series of type, even with a series that is light face. 
too, that the body is set in larger type than is usually employed on such work adds 


has effective display qualities in itself. The fact, 


measurably to the display value. 


Old Style (light face) — they are a delight to the eye satiated with overbold, 
crude type faces. Beauty results from harmony, and with white space around 
display lines they are made emphatic by their size as well as by the contrast 
of white space. The position of the advertisements is not good as a rule, so 
we urge that you follow the pyramid style of makeup, which means grouping 
the advertisements in the lower right hand corner of each page, thereby forcing 
a massing of the reading matter in the opposite corner, the upper left hand 
corner. This plan followed throughout the paper results in an effect of order 
that is quite pleasing. Presswork is of a very good grade. While we should 
like to see the first page of the second section — on which appear two large 
advertisements, several small displays and some “ boiler plate ’’— as clean as the 
initial page of the first section, the crowded condition of the other pages makes 
a realization of that desire impossible. The news of the issue is far short of 
what it should be, every page except the first page of section one being made 
up almost wholly of ‘“ boiler plate.” Your Christmas greeting card is decid- 
edly attractive, and we compliment you on the painstaking care with which you 
printed the one color cut of a candle in three colors by the use of friskets. 
Such work, especially with an involved illustration, is not often so well done. 


Gentry Dueat, Livingston, Texas.— First of all we suggest that you use a 
whiter stock. The musty, yellow stock you use detracts very materially from 
the appearance of the paper, particularly from the first page, which is attrac- 
tively made up and on which good, live local news is featured in an interesting 
manner. Presswork is also good, while the advertisements are simply arranged 
and effectively displayed. We do not like to see so many styles of decorative 
borders used and we do not like to see twelve point rule borders, as they are 
too bold. If you should use three point rule as border around all advertise- 
ments of one-fourth page or less and four point rules around advertisements 
larger than one-fourth page, the paper as a whole would be more attractive. 


The general pleasing appearance, making it inviting to the eye, 


Lewiston Democrat-News, Lewiston, Montana.— Your Christmas issue of 
seventy-four pages is a ‘‘ whopper,’’ and a dandy, too. The special four page 
pictorial section, printed in brown ink (a la rotagravure) is a remarkable ex- 
ample of fine presswork. The feature illustration, an aeroplane view of ‘‘ Our 
Own Home Town,” is worth the great prominence given it. While the first 
page of the news section has about the limit in number of large headlines, 
we do not believe it goes beyond, hence it is acceptable. If some of these 
headings were smaller, giving the page greater variety, we are sure the page 
would remain just as interesting looking and would be more pleasing. The 
print on the paper itself is also excellent, although some slur is evident. That 
seems almost a consistent feature of papers printed on perfecting presses, 
except those in the big metropolitan centers, on which the pressmen seem 
more successful. Look to your ink and rollers. Advertisements are very fine 
indeed, the best on the whole that we have found in this month’s collection of 
newspapers. Editorially, the edition is up to the high standard of other good 
features, much interesting matter about the town, its industries, its people and 
its social organizations being published. After all is said in the way of admira- 
tion of this fine edition, we can not help but feel a tinge of regret over the 
fact that the use of such large and bold type faces keeps it from being still finer. 
Just to give you a comparison with another paper’s edition of like nature, 
where smaller and lighter face types were the general rule, we suggest that you 
write to the Aurora (IIll.) Beacon-News for a copy of that paper’s edition com- 
memorating the completion of its new building. Both your own and the Aurora 
paper are on a par in news interest and size, while equal skill in the use of 
type —if not in its selection—is evident, but the Aurora paper is more 
attractive on the whole. We believe you will agree with us on this after see- 
ing a copy. This Aurora paper is just as effective as yours in spite of the 
restraint evident in the display of advertisements and headings. 
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R. B. Fishenden 


After nineteen years as an instructor in the Manchester 
‘England) College of Technology, R. B. Fishenden has resigned 
to accept the position of assistant manager of Stephenson, 
Blake & Co., typefounders, in London. Few men in the world 
have done more for processwork than Mr. Fishenden has done 
as a teacher. His researches and papers on rotagravure, for 
instance, are the principal sources of information on this new- 
est process. It is to be hoped that he will now find time to 
publish much of the valuable information he has accumulated 
on processwork. Mr. Fishenden was director of the depart- 
ment of printing at the “ Tech,” and the examples of printing 
produced under his direction have shown him to be a master 
of type display. Every one wishes him the greatest possible 
success in his new position. He will always be leader in what- 
ever place he holds in the graphic arts. 


High Light Negatives From Pencil Drawings 


J. Gill suggests in Penrose’s Annual the following method 
for making high light halftone negatives from pencil drawings: 

A pencil drawing is placed upon the copy board, focused, 
and an exposure made on a wet plate without the halftone 
screen. The plate holder is then taken from the camera and 
the halftone screen placed in front of the wet plate, at the 
regular screen distance, and the plate holder put back in the 
camera. A sheet of white paper is placed over the pencil draw- 
ing and a flash exposure given. We now have two exposures 
on the plate, which is developed, fixed and intensified in the 
usual way with copper bromid and silver, then lightly cleared 
with iodin and cyanid, and blackened. This gives a dense 
black negative, at the same time keeping the finer dots open. 

Judgment must be used as to exposures: Where pencil 
lines are delicate they should be slightly underexposed and the 
exposure with the halftone screen full. A trial or two will 
show the possibilities of the method, the gradation being good 
and the pencil lines crisp and sharp. The exposures are short, 
and the whole operation takes but a few minutes. 


Paper Process Negatives 


When it was found practicable to coat paper and glass 
equally well with gelatin emulsion, and then dry the paper 
so that it would keep in a workable condition for a long period 
of time, it was inevitable that a way would sooner or later be 
found to use this emulsion coated paper in negative making 
for processwork. 

A special contrasty transferrotype paper is announced, and 
the way in which the photoengraver may use it for negative 
making is something like this: A clean, flat glass, free from 
scratches, is coated with a substratum of gelatin hardened with 
chrome alum. When the glass is dry a sheet of transferrotype 
paper, previously soaked in cold water, is squeegeed face down 
to the gelatin coated glass. The sensitive paper can now be 
exposed in the camera, either wet or dry. The exposure is, 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 











of course, through the glass, thus giving a reversed negative 
without stripping. The paper should be dry before develop- 
ment. The negative is placed in hot water to remove the 
paper support, after which it goes in cold water and is then 
developed in a regular hydroquinon developer. It is then fixed 
in hypo and intensified if necessary. We shall know more 
about this later. 
Dry Lithography 

Photoengravers’ attention should again be called to the 
making of relief zinc etchings for lithographers to use in what 
the latter call dry lithography. This process is employed for 
what they call tint work, where a design is constantly repeated. 
A feature of the design is that it must be in fine lines without 
any broad white spaces between. This is in order that the 
etching may be shallow and the lines so close together that 
they will support the inking rollers without inking between 
the lines and so support the paper that only the lines will 
print. The ink used is a fugitive, forgery proof, anilin water 
ink and is used as the sensitive background for checks, drafts, 
bonds and commercial paper. The redson for the ink being 
a water ink is that if any attempt is made to change any fig- 
ures written on the check the tint printed in water ink will 
expose the forgery. Further, as the ink is so soluble in water 
it can not be printed in the regular lithographic way, where 
the printing surface is rolled alternately with a damping roller, 
so the lithographer is obliged to print it dry, and from relief 
plates. He should call on the photoengraver to etch them for 
him if he wants them made properly. 


Art in Holiday Greeting Cards 


A notable feature of the greeting cards of the recent holi- 
days was that they were exceptional examples of the engraver’s 
and printer’s arts. An improvement was that the cards were 
more frequently the product of the engraver or printer who 
issued them. This is as it should be. Among the greetings 
received by this department the following deserve special 
notice: Etching, Ozias Dodge, painter etcher, Norwich, Conn.; 
intaglio engraving, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Epstean, New York; 
Christmas poem, exquisitely printed in black and red, touched 
with gold, Walter Gillis. Artistic in design, engraving and 
composition were the cards of Charles A. Stinson, Philadel- 
phia; Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek; W. Edward Thacker, 
Carnegie Institute; Alexander G. Highton, Newark, N. J.; 
James A. Anderson, New York; Hugo Jahn, Wentworth 
Institute, Boston; A. O. Watts, New York; W. C. Ostrander, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; R. P. Blossfield, New York; Clifford J. 
Nuttall, Lake Bluff, Ill; Charles Henry Davis, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Edmund G. Gress, Woodhaven, N. Y.; George French, 
Montclair, N. J.; William R. Joyce, New York; Jacque and 
Heyworth Campbell, New York; The Bartlett Orr Press, 
New York, and Guido and Lawrence Rosa, New York. IIlus- 
trated with appropriate photographs were the greetings of 
Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J.; The Orange Camera Club, 
Orange, N. J., and George P. Swain, East Orange, N. J. 








































‘* Penrose’s Annual, 1922” 


The twenty-fourth volume of this ever welcome year book 
is at hand, though it is a trifle leaner than it was before the 
war. . That it is published at all is a tribute to the pluck of 
its editor, William Gamble. The frontispiece is a rotagravure 
in four colors, by the Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Company, 
and there are several rotagravures in a single printing by the 
same company, showing that the inventors of this process still 
maintain the lead in it. There are many exhibits of three and 
four color relief printing as well as plenty of halftones. The 
offset prints in color show the progress that this planographic 
method is making in England. The novelties in the book are 
a collotype print in several colors, and an exquisite portrait 
combining offset in colors and a rotagravure key plate in black. 
Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York, are the agents. 


An S. P. C. H. T. Needed 


“ We sometimes think that there should be a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Halftones,” says Service Mark, 
the house-organ of the Akron Engraving Company. “It is 
an easy matter for one little speck of grit to make a scratch 
which your eye can not see, yet when a proof is made from the 
engraving, that scratch shows as an unsightly white line or 
mark. Fold a piece of soft blotter over the edges of your 
engraving and tie with a soft twine or tape. Never use rubber 
bands, as they contain sulphur which will ruin your engrav- 
ings. Never pile one halftone on another without blotter or 
pasteboard between them. Engravings should be stored, on 
their edges, in a dry place away from steam pipes. The 
engraver uses great care in the selection of seasoned blocking 
wood, but the best of wood is not proof against careless 
handling.” 

Popularizing the Fine Arts 

To bring the masterpieces of American painters into the 
homes, schools and business offices is what Frank Merrill 
Seamans, painter and eastern plant manager of the United 
States Printing and Lithographing Company, is endeavoring to 
do. It is the privilege of the few to see the great paintings in 
the art galleries of America, so Mr. Seamans has undertaken 
the reproduction of paintings so faithfully that one can scarcely 
distinguish the reproduction from the original. The guardians 
of these art treasures appreciate so much the educational value 
of these facsimile reproductions that they permit this com- 
pany to remove the priceless paintings to their photographic 
studios, where the copies are made. The method of reproduc- 
tion is color separation by photography for as many printings, 
by lithography or by the offset method, as are necessary. No 
time, expense or pains is spared to make the reproductions 
perfect. Exhibitions of these color prints are being held, 
recently in Cleveland and now in Chicago. Readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, who are all interested in the graphic arts, 
should not fail to examine and enjoy these delightful repro- 
ductions. They are a distinct triumph of which all American 
art lovers should be proud. 


A. Buznego, American Book & Printing Company, Mexico 
City, sends some more exhibits of a method he has devised of 
imitating by photography the work of a ruling machine on steel 
plates. Some months ago THE INLAND PRINTER commented 
on Mr. Buznego’s skill in relief halftone engraving, and is 
pleased to notice he is also capable of photointaglio engraving. 


George H. Benedict, Chicago, has favored a few of his 
friends with an astronomical chart of his own device, giving 
in tabloid form all one should want to know about the planets 
and principal stars. George is himself a constellation. He 
would have shone as a star pugilist, preacher, sea captain, 
faith healer, woman’s college president, aviator or poker player. 
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Let us be grateful that he has given his talents to photoengrav- 
ing and electrotyping, for his insistence on cost finding has 
brought the business of photoengraving from a mere satellite 
up to be a regular planet. 


Gustav R. Mayer, 202 Main street, Buffalo, New York, 
well known for his researches in collodion emulsion, announces 


‘that he can now make emulsion that is almost “ fool proof.” 


He believes it will always be necessary to mix some brains in 
the use of it. That is a characteristic of processwork; it 
requires trained judgment at every step of the way. 





To the many inquirers for a copy of “ Horgan’s Halftone 
and Photomechanical Processes ” it should be said the book is 
out of print at present and can only be found in public libraries 


WAX PROCESS OF ENGRAVING 


While the wax engraving method has long been used for 
the making of maps, charts, diagrams, mechanical and scien- 
tific illustrations, commercial headings and ruled forms, print- 
ers are not as familiar as they should be with the possibilities 
of the process. The method is variously known as “ relief 
line,” “ wax line” and “ cerotype,” yet the process is practi- 
cally the same as used seventy years ago by the inventor to 
make his “ glyphographic ” plates. 

For the making of maps the wax process is especially suit- 
able. Practically every map used in school study work for the 
past twenty-five years has been made by the wax process. 
For such work by using red, blue and yellow as basic colors, 
and employing rulings, tints and flats as overprints, all the 
necessary definitions for geographical divisions can be secured. 
Where no colors are used, by combining the stippling and vari- 
ous shades of ruling the necessary color effect so essential to 
black and white maps is obtained. 

For railroad maps, ocean charts, etc., where distortion of 
scale is permissible and necessary, the wax process is the 
cheapest and best method to employ, as the drawing is planned 
directly on the wax plate. For script engravings, such as are 
used on commercial headings and copy book work, wax line 
engravings retain that delicacy of line which is the charm of 
script engraving. 


BEG YOUR PARDON 


m. fay engineer of 


arman 


6 cyl. wonderful automobile, 
will gladly show you : 


1. feencle masterpiece 


p- t. 0. 







A word of apology to Monsieur Coquemer. In the January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 508, this specimen of his 
typography was reproduced with the initial “f,” in color, 
inverted. We are printing the specimen again to show the 
initial in the position in which it appeared in the original. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,’’ 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


DuryEA PRINTING Company, New York city.— 
‘he work is excellent from start to finish. 

Tue TayLor PrintING Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
Specimens are of good quality, although we are not 
keen admirers of the styles of type used on your 
advertising blotters. 

O. E. Booty, Des Moines, Iowa.— Every speci- 
men in your latest collection is all that it should be. 
Typography is pleasing and readable, while press- 
work and colors are evidence that a craftsman had 
the work in hand. 

Tue Etcre Press, New York city.— Your small 
1922 calendar is attractive, as are the other speci- 








The Subject of 
Christmas: 








well treated and so effectively arranged and worded 
as to command a reading, and thereby prove effec- 
tive publicity. 

ALFRED B. KENNEDY, Oakland, California.— 
“ Delight ” is the sensation experienced in examining 
specimens of your printing. Seldom, indeed, is 
such an ideal association of typography and paper 
to be found; never have we witnessed better taste. 
The beautiful Kennerley type is featured, and as 
associated with real and imitation hand made papers, 
some of which look just as good as the genuine, the 
effect could not be better. Display, arrangement 
and use of color carry out an old style, craftsman- 





Subject of 
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LEIGH HUNT 








OAKLAND: 
The Kennedp Company 
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W. Epwarp Tuacker, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Your specimens are quite satisfactory for the 
purposes intended. The folder for the Associated 
Charities is the best of the lot, all things consid- 
ered. The title on the first page is a trifle too low 
and the lines of the text are too long for the size 
of type in use. 

Taytor & Tay or, San Francisco, California.—- 
Your Christmas greeting folder, featuring a wood 
cut illustration— and a handsome one — of the 
little church at the corner of Washington and Lyon 
streets, is a beauty. It has added value because it 
represents a refreshing change from the conventional 


The Subject of 





By Leicu Hunt 





So many things have been said 
of late years about CurIsTMAS 
that itis supposed by some there 
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Cover, title page and initial text page of small hard bound book, size 3%4 by 5 inches, by Alfred B. Kennedy, of The Kennedy Company, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


body is white antique laid, of the appearance of hand made. 


mens. While arrangement and display are good 
throughout, we consider that you go in too strong 
for capital letter display. 

W. J. Durrietp, New York city.— Examples of 
decorative art and lettering for advertising are in 
good taste and of very good quality. The best 
specimen, we think, is the title “‘ Introducing the 
Work of W. J. Duffield.” 

Wrt1am M. Gossett, Cerro Gordo, Ill.—The 
News letterhead is interesting, but the geometric 
squares are too prominent. If printed in a tint 
of brown, leaving the type only in full strength of 
brown, the appearance would be decidedly creditable. 

RicHarp F. Trimmer, Fort Monroe, Virginia.— 
The Christmas menu for the 1st Anti-Aircraft Bat- 
talion is very good. The only serious fault, in fact 
the only real fault, is the use of script for the head- 
ing “Menu.” Presswork and paper are very good. 

CotontaL Press, Chicago, Illinois—- Our com- 
pliments on your attractive 1922 calendar, which 
is well executed. Your small blotters are likewise 


Marbled paper, red in general tone and of fine quality, covers the 
is printed in red orange and black on buff stock. The word “ Christmas” is in red. 
The illustration on the last named page is printed over a panel of very pale gray, solid, which preserves the regular contour of the page. 

Colonial treatment of typography gives the booklet a quaint and pleasing style. 


yoard backs. 


like appearance that stamps the product with dig- 
nity, too. The booklet, ‘“‘ He Did,’’ set in Kenner- 
ley twelve point in twelve pica measure on the 3 by 
414 inch page, speaks to us perhaps more than any 
other specimen in the lot. Despite the short length 
of line in its relation to the size of type, spacing is 
excellent — marvelous, we should say. Margins are 
pleasing, remarkably so. The booklet, ‘‘ The Sub- 
ject of Christmas,’ is unique. Bound in boards, 
covered with marbled paper of a predominating red 
hue, with red cloth over the hinge and with the 
title printed on a label of buff antique paper and 
tipped near the top of the front, the appearance is 
excellent. Typography is Colonial in treatment, the 
title and first text pages being remarkably fine 
adaptations of the quaint and pleasing style of 
Franklin, improved, of course, by the better mate- 
rial available today. Several specimens are repro- 
duced. They’ll bear, and are worthy of, the closest 
scrutiny of every typographer desirous of improv- 
ing his work. 


e 


The cloth over the hinge is a soft deep red, while the label of the title 
In the center the title page is shown and at the right the initial text page. 


The paper of the 


greeting, while it serves the purpose just as well. 
The workmanship and materials are up to the usual 
T. & T. high standard of quality. 

ALLEN PRINTING CompaNy, Allen, Nebraska.— 
The shipping tag for John Erwin is not attractive. 
The type faces, Copperplate Gothic and the anti- 
quated Tudor Text, of which we did not imagine 
there was still a font in actual service — as there 
certainly should not be —do not have a thing in 
common which tends to make their use together 
proper and pleasing. Quite too large a portion of 
the design is printed in red. If it were desired to 
have the type of the label proper stand out in 
black, and through the use of a second color to give 
distinction to the ornamental features and the mat- 
ter pertaining to the hog in shipment, as well as 
the illustration of the hog, then that second color 
should have been something less brilliant than red. 
In the absence of type faces that do not look well 
together, and when uncertain as to what types will 
appear well together, it is advisable to confine each 
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THE BARTA PRESS 


and 


ITS NEW HOME 
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THE NEW ADDRESS OF 


THE BARTA PRESS 


1s 
209 «Massachusetts “Avenue 


as a means of con 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Paticular pleasure is taken in the sending of this message 
ed an expression 1 of gratitude to ee 


whose patronage has made this transition so necessary. 
Honored bya clientele distinguished in tts roductand 
advertising literature alike, the part that has been taken 
by The Barta Pass in that combnation reveals itself 
in the character and substance of its new home. 

“Complete in every facility for the upholding ofa ma- 
tured reputation it presents through its architecture a 
pleasing reflection of the utility » artistry of its output 
The entrance as shown on the opposite page ts a symbol 
of welcome to him who in his business literature ts seeking 
atrue visualization of lus house and tts product creatwve- 
ly inteepreted in terms ofa customers needs and desires 


NINETEEN HUNDRED & 


TWENTY ONE 


‘ 


MCMXxI 


Title and second page of handsome folder by The Barta Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The quaint, artistic lettering and ornament are admirably suited 
to the musty white Italian hand made paper, the effect of beauty and dignity — and quality — being carried out further in the printing, the ornament being 
printed in a rather light brown, while the lettering, of course, was printed in black. The page size was approximately 11 by 15 inches. On the third page a large 
halftone made from a crayon drawing was printed in such a way as to admirably imitate an etching. 


iob to one series. In most work —and especially 
small commercial forms, such as we imagine make 
up the bulk of your work —there is no display 
requirement that warrants a second face. Due 
emphasis may be given by arrangement and varia- 
tion in size. 

BritToN PRINTING Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Our compliments on the booklet, ‘ Euclid Golf 
Neighborhood.” It is excellent in format, the 
typography is decidedly pleasing, and the press- 
work on the many halftones is above reproach. 
Seldom, indeed, have we seen such fine work on 
dull coated paper, never work that is better. 

Woop-CLarkE Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
The little folder for Elizabeth Ellsworth fairly 
exudes quality and femininity. An advertisement 
for ladies’ toilet requisites of better quality, it will 
appeal to the class of women that uses them. The 
artistic conception and mechanical production of 
the piece are far and away above the average. 

ARTCRAFT PRINTING Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.— Your work is neat and attractive. We like 
particularly well the general layout of the blotter, 
“The Discriminating Printing Buyer,’’ which is 
interesting and attractive. The type, however, ap- 
pears cramped and would have been improved mate- 
rially by the use of one point leads between the 
lines. 

TELESCOPE PuBLISHING Company, Belleville, 
Kansas.—The letterhead for the paper is interesting 
and impressive in its general effect, although we 
think there is quite too much matter for the space. 
Your package label is very neat indeed. All the 
specimens are of satisfactory quality, even though 
not of the best grade, and presswork is uniformly 
good. 
ArTHuR C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The folder featuring the poem on “ Life,’ which 
is attractively printed from Caslon italic on page 
three, is a beauty. Your work mark, printed in 
black and gold, which constitutes the title on page 
one, is excellent, while your photograph, tipped onto 
page two, will be appreciated by all your friends. 
It is a quality composition. 

Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINERD CoMPANy, 
Hartford, Connecticut.— Our compliments on your 
good calendar, particularly on the illustration of 


the old building, now torn down, which was occu- 
pied in 1839 by Case, Tiffany & Co., on the site 
where your present plant stands. The engraving, 
on wood, is excellent and reflects great credit upon 
the artist, Morton Hansen. 

PatMER & OLiver, New York city.—‘‘ Types of 
Types ”’ is an interesting folder. The title is inter- 








Cover of de luxe booklet by Alfred B. Kennedy, 
Oakland, California. The paper stock is gray hand 
made stiffened by light card stock, the title being 
printed on rough white stock and tipped onto the 
cover. See title page opposite. 


estingly treated and also has an effective curiosity 
appeal, in the play on words. Each of the cards 
contained therein features a different type face in 
your equipment and names its characteristics and 
qualities. As a piece of advertising, as well as a 
service to customers and prospective customers, the 
folder ranks high. 

Tue Barta Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts.— 
Undoubtedly the handsomest specimen of graphic 
arts work received during the past month is your 
large folder ‘‘ Concerning the Barta Press and Its 
New Home.” Refined art and lettering, admirably 
printed on hand made cover paper, with the entrance 
to your new office printed to look like an etching 
and tipped onto the third page, form a combination 
of good qualities that is rare indeed. It is a real 
work of art and suggests an institution of fine 
ideals and expert craftsmanship. ‘‘ Your Greatest 
Asset ”’ is likewise an achievement of its kind, im- 
pressive direct advertising. It advocates the value 
of good will and the necessity of constant advertis- 
ing to maintain it. Illustration and design, as well 
as typography and presswork, are of the best quality 
throughout. We have for years been impressed 
with the fact that whenever Barta Press gets out 
advertising on its own account nothing seems to be 
too good. This attitude ought to be taken by more 
printers who advertise, for we are sure one of the 
surest ways of driving business away is to advertise 
in such an inferior manner as to give a bad impres- 
sion of one’s ability. The reader of the advertising 
of any industry other than printing may pass by in- 
ferior printing, placing the blame on the printer and 
not on the advertiser, but when the printer himself 
advertises, his publicity is accepted as his best effort 
in printing and his ability to produce printing for 
his customers is gaged according to that standard. 

GreorcE F. TrENHOLM, Boston, Massachusetts. 
—The advertising folder, “‘ Decorative Design, Let- 
tering and Illustrations,” is a splendid example of 
Mr. Trenholm’s quaint style, which is admirably 
suited to publicity for high grade merchandise, 
particularly such as embody an element of art and 
on which a suggestion of antiquity is desirable as 
indicating age and stability, such as on publicity 
for an old established bank. Mr. Trenholm’s. work 
follows the design that has come down from the 
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Handsome title _— of folders designed by Will H. Howell, of Chicago, for Marshall Field & Co. 





of ENGLISH 
and SCOTCH 


Woolens 


The design at the left was printed in light blue (for border 


and “sky ” in illustration) and black on soft brown paper, while the other was in light lavender and dark green on gray stock. 


early days of printing and in its technique generally 
suggests wood engraving. In this work Mr. Tren- 
holm is a master. 

H. F. MrItiiKen, Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
Specimens of printing dene by students under your 
direction at the Worcester Boys Trade School — 
most of which are booklets, folders and other small 
forms issued by the school — are neat, attractive and 
well printed. The catalogue for 1919-1920 is par- 
ticularly fine, the cover, a modern adaptation of 
the Colonial style of typography, being especially 
pleasing. 

K. Leroy Hamman, Oakland, California—The 
four mailing pieces prepared for the Security Bank 
& Trust Company, devoted to the development of 
Christmas savings accounts, are the most effective 
advertising of this nature that we have seen. The 
general layout of the pieces and the typography and 
lettering match the quality of the advertising, but 
the most interesting features are the photographic 
illustrations. These add a mighty strong appeal, 
particularly as they closely match the printed dis- 
play appeal. 

CLOVERLEAF Press, Jacksonville, Illinois.— In 
quality all around your product is thoroughly in 
keeping with the best metropolitan standards. It is 
strictly “‘ up to snuff.” The hanger, ‘‘ It Isn’t Your 
Town — It’s You,” is decidedly striking. ‘The let- 
tered design is printed in black from a reversed 
zinc etching, causing the lettering to appear white, 
while the heading is filled in with red and the signa- 
ture lines with green, which color is also employed 
for the outside “ bled” border. This card will get 
itself hung up to stay almost anywhere. Colorwork 
is excellent, as is also presswork. 

A. ScHMALHoLz, Indianapolis, Indiana.— 
Specimens mounted in the attractive portfolio, 
labeled “‘ Just a Few Simple Specimens of the Work 
of Roy A. Schmalholz, Typographer, Indianapolis, 
Indiana,” are in excellent taste. The work is just 
as good as it can be. That a simple page of body 
matter, embellished only by a heading and an 
initial in red, can be about the most attractive 
printed thing imaginable is shown by the leaflet 
mounted on the opening page and entitled ‘“‘ What 
is a Friend?” The conditions on which that ‘‘ most 
attractive’ designation depends are that the type 
face be a beautiful one, and, next, that it be well 
spaced. Spacing is just about perfect in the group 
of Caslon Old Style, set off by margins of just 


the right width on this leaflet. It is certainly a 
beauty. The booklet ‘‘ Saint John’s Day Memo- 
rial Service’ is another of the outstanding speci- 
mens in this portfolio. We want to see more of 
your fine work. 

T. A. Meptar Printinc Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska.— Specimens are of excellent quality. Typog- 
raphy is interesting and has strong attention and 
interest value as well as being quite generally read- 


HE DID! 


An Inspirational Story 
By 
But {R. H.} Mouser 
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Title page of booklet by Alfred B. Kennedy, 
Oakland, California, the cover of which is shown 
on the opposite page. The printing was in black 
and brown on white hand made paper of good 
weight and a very pleasing finish. 


able. Presswork, too, is of a very good grade. The 
production of the official program for the Aero Con- 
gress in five days’ time is an achievement, particu- 
larly in view of its size and the fact that several 
process illustrations appear therein. It demonstrates 
a capacity for quick service that should prove an 
asset to the advertisers of Omaha with whom you 
do business. Presswork, particularly on the color 
prints, is of a high standard of excellence. 

Rev. W. B. Wuitney, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts—The Mentor for Christmas is quite well 
printed. However, the type faces employed are not 
pleasing, and the fact that several different styles 
are used on a single display page, as well as on the 
cover, emphasizes their unattractive design. Mar- 
gins on this issue are also bad. There is practically 
no inside margin, while the top margin is wider than 
the bottom margin. The back margin should be 
larger than it is, yet the smallest of the page. The 
top margin should be next in size, the front margin 
next and the bottom margin the largest of all. The 
text pages are nicely laid out and are set in a read- 
able size and style of type. 

Witt H. Howe t, Chicago, Ill.—The two folder 
broadsides for the Haynes “‘ 55” and ‘‘ 75’ are the 
most colorful automobile circulars we have seen. 
Both are striking and impressive, though perhaps a 
little too loud to suit every one, the writer included 
among the dissenters. The first page of the one 
on the ‘‘ 55” is a beauty — it fairly sparkles — and 
it is only in the excessive use of gold on the inside 
spread that we find much fault. Possibly the excep- 
tional attention value of these two pieces com- 
pensates for the excessive ornamentation by which 
they are characterized. Certainly, the workman- 
ship is excellent. Folders for Marshall Field & Co. 
are outstanding in all features. Art, layout and 
typography are interesting and attractive, while the 
colors of inks used, and the papers, emphasize the 
goodness of those features. They are beautiful, and 
we regret we can not adequately reproduce every 
specimen you have sent us, but the colors employed, 
and the manner of their use, make good results in 
reproduction impossible. We are taking a chance 
with one of the specimens, hoping it turns out well 
so that our readers will know just how fine is the 
quality of your work. 

C. Wotser Company, Newark, New Jersey.— 
“ Quality versus Price” is an attractive blotter, far 
better than most printers’ blotters. The illustra- 
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“Hove wishin forry-enghs hows after her arvveat om New York 
the was wasted bm she police om 9 shorge of murder 


For the ninety-nine per cent whose goal is New York 


PLAIN country girl comes to 

the Big City” to find fame— 

just like thousands of other 

country girls and boys come 

every month. In two weeks 

she has more thrills, more 

adventure, more romance, 

more excitement, tlusions, 

laughs and tears than the av- 

erage person experiences in 

a lifetime. This story ts New York at its best and at its 

worst, New York with all its rottenness and all its good- 

ness; New York's honor and New York's shame—the 

hysteria of Times Square and the conservatism of Wash- 
ington Square 

Chorus girls. theatrical agents. dope fiends, drunk 

ards, detectives, movie magnates, judges, murderers, 

gamblers and just plain people form a never ending 


procession of interesting characters. The story has enough 
action in its thirty-three chapters to fill three ordinary books. 

All through this remarkable novel the GIRL stands 
out as the main issue—the girl typical of the millions, 
who might be any man’s sister. She refuses to buy fame 
with shame although temptations of all kinds confront 
her. Framed up for theft, attacked by a brute, sus- 
pected of murder, hounded by the police, persecuted 
and bruised, she remains true to herself and, in the end, 
is victorious in the battle with New York. Her adventures 
might be any girl's exprience, her fight anybody's fight — 
that is why’ Find the Woman” has such a universal appeal. 

There is love in this story and hate, plotting and 
scheming; there is every conceivable human emotion and 
a powerful picture of the wonder city of success and failure, 
of triumph and despair — such as only Arthur Somers 
Roche can paint. Beautifully illustrated with fine halftones 
from original oil paintings by Dean Cornwell. 


NOW OFFERED AS A NEWSPAPER SERIAL 
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= FOR RESERVATIONS AND TERMS WIRE TO 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE *<) 


New York City 


tion of a watch set in a panel at the top — with a 
pale blue background, the watch being printed in 
black and gold —fits in with the title and the 
appeal of the text, which is ‘‘ Would you buy a 
watch just because it was cheap?’’ ‘The moral 
drawn in the remainder of the body is that print- 
ing should be bought as you would buy a watch, 
with an eye to quality rather than to price. The 
folder featuring Warren’s papers, but with a good 
message for the buyer of printing in his relations 
with his printer, is likewise good and attractive 
publicity. 

ALBERT SCHILLER, New York city.—Advertise- 
ment circulars for the International Feature Service 
and other newspaper syndicates, featured by Goudy 
Bold display, are among the finest examples of that 
kind of work we have seen. The arrangements are 
simple — impressiveness resulting from good, strong 
display and the generally pleasing appearance that 
follows the use of attractive types. The two color 
pages, one of which is reproduced, are particularly 
striking. 

SHAFER PRINTING Company, Plainview, Texas.— 
While in general we commend you on having ob- 
tained something different in your letterhead, we 
do not altogether like the arrangement as a design. 
The overbalanced stair stepped effect resulting from 
increasing the width of the design from top down is 
displeasing to the eye. This fault is caused almost 
wholly by the band of border across the bottom, in 
an opening on which the address appears. Had this 
band been eliminated, or run from the trade mark 
outward at the top, and the type matter set in the 
form of an inverted pyramid, the effect would have 


a 


been far more agreeable. Then, of course, it would 


have been ordinary — so “there you are.” Colors — 


are pleasing. 

Wit11aM Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.—‘* The Book 
of Ruth,” done, as you say, as a labor of love, and, 
we suppose, distributed as a gift to friends and 
customers at Christmas time, is indeed pleasing. 
Typography in Kennerley, the paper, both of the 
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cover and text, and design throughout are excellent. 
Just one thing with respect to the typography: 
There is a suggestion of crowding in the body that 
could have been obviated by the use of one point 
leads between all paragraphs where the final ling 
is long, as we note you have used them in some 
cases. As the text is the book of Ruth from the 
Bible, the verses are short and numbered, hence the 
rather ill. effect caused by close spacing between 
some paragraphs. Presswork is excellent. 


Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— Our sin- 
cerest compliments on your 1922 calendar. You 
have achieved something unique. The calendir 
itself is ingenious. It is covered like a booklet an! 
bound at the top with a cord, which provides the 
means for hanging it to the wall, the calendar j{.+ 
the month showing through a cutout in the cover. 
The cover remains on the front throughout the yex 
At the beginning of a new month the cover is simp! 
lifted and the leaf for the closing month is torn out 
along the perforated line, thereby exposing the lei 
for the opening month through the cutout. A fe.- 
ture of interest is that in a panel of the calend 
for each month attention is given to some one 
precious stone and its significance. In a litt): 
folder accompanying the calendar the reason { 
this is given under the head ‘“‘ Mythology of Gems 
which reads as follows: ‘ The ancients believe! 
that each month of the year was under the influen 
of a precious stone, and in modern times this super- 
stition has found many devotees. ‘ Guard each 
month with care, for, like a jewel ’tis rare.’ ’ 
Thus, on the January calendar we find the Garnet 
named and learn that it is the symbol of “ Con 
stancy.” Reiss adds “ Be true to your word an! 
your work and your friend.’’ Reiss made the mo 
possible out of his calendar from a publicity stan 
point; he “ merchandised ” it thoroughly. Advance 
notice was sent out in the form of a blotter, headed 
“©1922 is coming,” then ‘“ and with it a cal- 
endar of exceptional beauty and usefulness, which 
has been especially designed by the Morris Reiss 
Press and will be distributed in December.”” Accom- 
panying this blotter was the section cutout from the 
front cover of the calendar, attractively printed on 
brown Castilian cover stock, as follows: ‘I am a 
part of that attractive 1922 calendar you are to re 
ceive shortly from the Morris Reiss Press — it will 
pay you to reserve a suitable wall space.” Oi 
course, this “‘ part”? is not a useful part of the 
calendar, but it certainly should have excited a lot 
of interest. The calendar, as well as the several 
forms mentioned as pertaining to it, are examples 
of the best Reiss work. 

W. C. Corrett, Monroe, North Carolina.— A; 
examples of ordinary everyday work the specimens 
you have sent us would be satisfactory. Better 
type faces would mean a great improvement, even 
following the same style of arrangement. Use more 
good roman letters like Caslon, Goudy and Cloister 
and fewer block letters like Copperplate and Blair, 
and the result will surprise you. In a simple one 
color design, such as most of your letterheads are, 
maximum beauty is obtained from the inherent 
beauty of the type faces employed. Hence the 
necessity for good faces. Bodoni is not a good letter 
for stationery work. We note also that you often 
set every line of a letterhead in caps, whereas a 
sprinkling of lower case or italic would add interest 
and variety and, in a measure, add display effective- 
ness. The card announcing the shutdown of the 
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—and with it a Calendar 
of exceptional beauty and 
usefulness which has been 
specially designed by the 
Morris Reiss Press, and will 
be distributed in December 


Blotter used to announce coming of calendar by the Morris Reiss Press, New York city. It was printed 
in medium olive and yellow orange on yellow tinted stock. For a good idea on calendars 
read review of Morris Reiss Press on this page. 
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5) wrote John Wycliffe at Oxford 
in about 1370. These were old words 
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even then. The Goths would have un- 


derstood them to mean ‘covenant’; 
the Danes, ‘consolation’; the Iceland- 
ers,‘confidence.’ From these ancient 
variations grew the English ‘trust’— 


a word which centuries of usage have 


Initial page of folder illustrating possibilities for adding display effective- 
ness by massing white space at the top. The page 
even here, but in the original, 6 by 9 inches in size, and printed on buff 
By Haywood 
San Francisco, one of the real top notchers in this business of making 


antique stock it struck us square between the eyes. 


type talk and work. 





Jackson Mills Company is poor; the body should 
never be set wholly in capitals. It is not considered 
good taste nowadays to set a display line in the 
form of a part circle. Possibly it does add a little 
emphasis to the line so treated, but it looks bad and, 
besides, wastes time to no purpose. 

L. A. BRAVERMAN, Proctor & Collier Press, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.— Specimens are all handsome, the 
dignified and pleasing typography appearing to 
excellent advantage on the high grade papers em- 
ployed. Presswork, too, is of the finest quality; 
in fact, the work reflects great credit on the insti- 
tution. One page from the handsome and impres- 
sive booklet featuring the new home of the Press 
is reproduced. Another pleasing piece is the folder 
for The Whitaker Paper Company, entitled ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Paper of Distinction,’’ and we admire greatly, 
too, the booklet for the Hassler convention, which 
is decidedly impressive. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco, California.— 
Your work continues to interest us greatly; Ken- 
nedy-ten Bosch printing is, just about as near 100 
per cent perfect as one will find. It represents 
a wide variety of treatment in contrast with the 
work of many of our leading typographers whose 
work is invariably along similar lines. This reflects 
all the more credit upon you, for it is easier to use 
one type face uncommonly well than to use several 
with equal skill. Three specimens in the collection 
strike us particularly, the menu booklet for the 
ten Bosch housewarming party and dinner, the fold- 
ers ‘‘A Move in the Right Direction,’’ and “‘ Trust,” 
for The Bank of California. Aside from the remark- 
ably good typography which applies to all three 
specimens, the first named appeals to us because of 
the unusual color treatment on the cover; the 
second, because of the impressive display and the 
striking, yet soft and agreeable, color scheme — a 
light tint of green (olive hue), a deep green of the 
same hue, and bright, rather light, orange red on 
buff antique stock. The folder for the bank ap- 


hallowed with its earliest meanings— 


has a world of punch 





H. Hunt, illustration. 
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A message from 


(containing a 
Timely Suggestion | 


OGober 5, 1921 


Me have a new form of 
Ki <x7 Ya Christmas Greeting to 
suggest. It gets away 
from the stereotyped 
card with its “thanking you for past 


business, etc.” and presents a real 
message. A(ot a card, not a novelty 








: souvenir, but a worthwhile greeting 
that your friends will keep for years. 
Send 


Ben Franklin’s typography would have looked 
like this if he had the quality of materials and 
equipment to work with that Alfred B. Kennedy, 
Oakland, California, enjoys. It is an admirable 
representation of Colonial typography and the orig- 
inal on hand made paper is decidedly charming. 
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Louis A. Braverman, another of the top notchers, designed the booklet of which 
the title, or cover — whichever you are of a mind to call it — is reproduced above. 
The page size was 8 by 11 inches, and a delicate buff tint was printed inside the 
Mr. Braverman has left Toledo, and is now typographical expert for 
the Procter & Collier Company, of Cincinnati, an all around selling service organ- 
ization, as well as a producer of the highest class of printing. 





THE NEW HOME 


OF 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


ADVERTISING + 


MERCHANDISING 
PRINTING 


MCMILLAN ST. AT READING RD. 


CINCINNATI 





peals because of the unusual and impressive treat- 
ment of the initial page. It may be ‘“‘ off’ on bal- 
ance, but it is strictly ‘‘on’”’ the job to get 
attention. 

C. M. BENNETT PRINTING Company, Springfield, 
Ohio.— Blind embossed panels add materially to the 


appearance of several of the specimens. This is 
particularly true with respect to the folder, ‘‘ Inven- 
tion Records,’’ which would be decidedly flat with- 
out the blind embossing. On the other hand, blind 
embossing does not seem to help the cover for the 
catalogue of The Springfield Coffin and Casket Com- 
pany. In the first place, the stock is so rough, 
having a pronounced rough crash finish, the em- 
bossing does not show up as it would on smooth 
stock. The high and low lines in the stock nullify 
those of the embossed panel. Furthermore, the 
stock is beautiful in itself, and, with large type of 
a pleasing design printed in brown ink, no addi- 
tional features are required to make it strong and 
pleasing. The presswork on the caskets is very 
good, particularly in view of the fact that the only 
contrast in most of the plates is provided by the 
shadows made by extensions; and these are faint 
shadows at that. The best specimens in the collec- 
tion are two of your own direct advertising forms, 
“ Consider the Folder’ and ‘‘ Making Your Print- 
ing Effective.’”? These are excellent in all respects. 
Cloister is one of the best type faces available today, 
being both legible and stylish. The cover for the 
booklet, ‘‘ Ferncliff Cemetery,”’ is weak because of 
the stair step arrangement of the three groups. It 
would be far better if all the lines were centered, 
if the rules above the ornament — which serve no 
practical purpose and which do not embellish — were 
eliminated, and if ‘“‘ 1921’ were not letter spaced 
but set in a size larger type to give it prominence. 
Halftones throughout are placed in the exact vertical 
center of the page, thus making them appear below 
the center and causing the pages to appear bottom 
heavy. They should be placed a little above center. 
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Pui L. DeW1r1T, Rockford, Illinois — Our com- 
pliments on the portfolio of many handsome speci- 
mens of your work. Neat, refined and dignified 
typography is the outstanding characteristic, al- 
though colors, both of inks and paper, are in excel- 
lent taste, and good presswork completes the round 
of quality. You have the good judgment to stop 
with just enough ornament. We can not suggest 
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esthetic rather than a practical weakness; and, in 
view of the nature of the paper and the fact that 
the body is readable, that fault is excusable, 
although, of course, the paper would look better if 
the margins were wider. 

Douctas McMurtriz, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
who is now associated with The Condé Nast Press 
of that place, submits a remarkably handsome book- 








of Printing House Craftsmen e 
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in a private face, an open and legible roman, which 
is sharp and clean cut, printed on a white hard 
finish antique stock that looks like hand made. 
The halftones, admirably printed on smooth stock, 
are tipped into panels formed by rules printed in 
red. The cover is a beautiful tone of red and may 
or may not be hand made, though it certainly looks 
the part. Every feature of the booklet is gov 


















“Where will we get the apprentices who will 
be the Craftsmen of tomorrow ?” 


How will we train them?” 


“Upon whom shall the responsibility for their 


training rest?” 


Tue First DUTY OF A CRAFTSMAN 
is to the apprentice. Individually and col- 
lectively Craftsmen are charged with the 
education of the Craftsmen of the next 
generation. <» Numerous agencies are 
involved in the problem, and all of them 
have taken some steps toward a solution. 
«yThis club, before starting a thorough 
survey of apprentice matters in this vicin- 
ity, will hear the viewpoint and present 
activities of the various organizations in- 
volved briefly presented by the following 


Employers - + F.H.Assotr, Jr. 
Abbott-Brady Printing Corporation 


Vocational Craining - J.W.Davipson 
Oakland Vocational High School 


Cypothete - - - + + W.H. Barry 
Past President California Typothete 


Typographical Union - Leo MicHELson 
Secretary San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 


Pressmen - - - + + + “Tgp” LYNN 


Keystone Press 
Bookbinders T. J. O'Leary 
The T.J. Cardoza Company 


«¥ Following the discussion a permanent 
apprentice committee will be formed, to 
prepare a complete survey and formulate 
a plan for co-ordinating the efforts of all 
those interested. <> This meeting will be 
held in San Joaquin Hall, fourth floor of 
Native Sons Building, 414 Mason Street, 
Monday evening, December the fifth, at 
seven forty-five 












speakers at the December meeting : 








an improvement on any specimen except the card 
for the Young People’s meeting at the First Presby- 
terian Church, starting out ‘Consider this an 
urgent invitation.” This card should have been 
set in roman. We do not admire a square block 
of type set in italic throughout. Type and form 
do not seem to agree, and, furthermore, italic is 
not so pleasing or so legible in mass as roman 
lower case type. The letter of the initial on this 
card is quite too far below the opening line of which 
it is a part. The most interesting and attractive 
specimen in the collection, in our opinion at least, 
is the menu card for the Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Nelson. The stuffer, ‘Have You Tried Pinehurst 
Sausage? ”’ demonstrates the possibilities for a pleas- 
ing and attractive appearance that are provided by 
the single type face, Caslon, when it is well 
arranged and spaced and printed on good paper. 
Sheep and Goat Breeders Magazine, San Angelo, 
Texas.—The most satisfactory feature about your 
magazine is the text. A readable size of a legible 
type face is used and, as a result, the pages are 
inviting to a reader. That just about tells the 
whole story, although the presswork, while not out- 
standing, is nevertheless satisfactory for the purpose. 
The advertisements are very poor indeed. Types 
and borders have nothing whatever to commend 
them, being ugly and uninviting to the eye. The 
“spotty ” border used just about monopolizes the 
eye, so the type matter of the advertisements has 
little opportunity to impress one, if, indeed, most 
readers of the magazine are not thereby driven 
from reading them. While margins are scant, con- 
sidering the size of page and body type, this is an 





The charm of these two pages from a folder designed by Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, California, lies first of all in the beauty 
of the Cloister type, and then in the supreme legibility. The thoughts expressed literally fall into one’s mind, so easy is the text to read. 
Yellow was used for the border on the original, 


which was printed on thin Japanese stock. 








let, “A Modern Printing Plant in the Country,” 
which in text and picture describes the fine plant 
established by Condé Nast. The text is composed 








; Thanksgiving Dinner 











! ac Val BA 

: Blue Point Cocktatl 

' Hearts of Celery Mixed Olives 

Tomato Bouillon 

Roast Young Tom Turkey, Chestnut Dressing 

Cranberry Sauce 

Mashed Potatoes Special Baked Potatoes 

Sweet Potatoes Southern Style 


Hubbard Squash Creamed Hominy 





Asparagus Salad 
| Apple Pie Pumpkin Pie — Hot Mince Pre 
he English Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
' : Chocolate or Vanilla Ice Cream and Cake 
Rolls Butter 
Cofte Tea Milk 
$1.50 per ple 


| 











Interesting menu arrangement by Philip L. DeWitt, 
Rockford, Illinois. Original was printed in brown. 





RETTEW PRINTING CoMPANY, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania.—The menu booklet for the Pursell Agency is, 
on the whole, very nice, although subject to im- 
provement by simple changes. On the cover the 
title group is placed too low, from the standpoints of 
balance and interest, which are obtained by pleasing 
variety in the white spaces. This group should 
have been placed about three-quarters of an inch or 
one inch higher. In the interest of display effec- 
tiveness —i. e., to make the various points easily 
grasped — there should be a change of type, or 
size, between the two parts of this group. It 
would also be desirable to have better variety be- 
tween the three parts of the bottom group. A line 
of italic between cap lines would help wonderfully. 
The colors used for printing the cover are in 
excellent taste, and also in good harmony with the 
color of the stock. On the ‘ inside” the faults 
pointed out in the cover apply to the title, which 
is the same design. The text pages are colorful 
and attractive looking, although we consider the six 
point rule border quite too strong in relation to the 
type, the colors in use and the character of the 
work. Of the two issues of The Proof, your house- 
organ, we like the August issue the better. The 
line, August, 1921, should be placed somewhat 
higher, as in the exact center of the space between 
the top and bottom type groups it makes a monot- 
onous division which is in violation of proportion. 
On the September issue the bright, light yellow u-ed 
for the border of the text pages is glaring yet 50 
faint that one can scarcely distinguish the pat- 
tern. Use the rich, chrome yellow, as the process 
and lemon yellow shades are not good in typework. 
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Number as a Collective Noun 


H. E. W., Salinas, California, asks: “ May the word num- 
ber be considered a collective noun and take either a plural or 
a singular verb according to the context? For example. should 
one say ‘A number of the players is (or are)’? ‘ There is (or 
are) a number of men who do’ ?” 

Answer.—The word as used in the examples is collective, 
since it collects or gathers numerous individuals under one 
grouping word, and that word is a name for one group. In 
such expressions the thought is of individual action, not of 
united action, and the verb should be plural, although the noun 
is singular in form. Of course the form of the verb depends 
on context, but often mere context is not determinative except 
in its sense, which is positively certified by its verb as used by 
the writer or speaker as singular or plural. The word number 
is one of the many of similar nature alluded to by Goold 
Brown when he says: “ Nouns of multitude, . . . when 
taken distributively, have a plural signification with- 
out the form; and in this case their plurality refers to the 
individuals that compose the assemblage. Thus, a council, a 
committee, a jury, a meeting, a society, a flock, or a herd is 
singular, and the regular plurals are councils, committees, 
juries, meetings, societies, flocks, and herds. But these and 
many similar words may be taken plurally without the s, 
because a collective noun is the name of many individuals 
together. Hence we may say, ‘ The council were unanimous,’ 
‘The committee are in consultation,’ ‘The jury were unable 
to agree,” etc. I think Brown would have been clearer in 
calling these uses elliptical, as in saying his first example means 
“The members of the council were unanimous,” and the other 
examples show similar ellipsis. Brown later shows that good 
writers are not of one accord, as some say “ The whole num- 
ber was two thousand and six hundred,” and others “ The 
whole number were.” It seems to be a matter of personal 
choice, and that a proofreader should follow copy. 


The Writer Is Right 


A. D. W., Boxford, Masachusetts, writes: “An item in a 
trade magazine says, ‘Ames, near Fairview, lays claim to being 
the only town in Oklahoma having a paper owned, managed 
and edited by a woman.’ Should not the word ‘ being’ read 
‘be’ (Ames lays claim tobe)? The participle ‘ having,’ below, 
is correct, I should judge.” 

Answer.— This seems to bring up a point of interest in 
grammar not definitely explained in books, but susceptible to 
explanation that I think might well have been included in text 
books. Many such special questions are left by our gram- 
marians to be decided by principles, for their books would 
never be complete if they attempted to elucidate every detail 
subject to doubt. One reason for neglect of this particular 
detail must be the fact that it is one that rarely comes under 
discussion, because the construction may well be left to per- 
sonal decision, and such decision must be made by the writer 
or speaker. So the proofreader in such case must leave the 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 





Replies can not be made by mail. 





expression as written, unless he is specially authorized to 
change the grammar, and he should even then make no change 
which he can not defend beyond further dispute. Principle 
in this case, as I see it, favors the writer of the questioned 
expression. Strict propriety demands that claim be laid to 
something substantive, which must be indicated by a name. 
“ Being ” is much closer in its nature to a name or noun than 
the verb “to be,” since it actually represents the full sense 
of a naming phrase, “ the state or condition of being,” which 
no one would call “ the state of to be.” A valid objection to 
the use of the infinitive would lie in the fact of incompleteness, 
if the mere error of construction did not suffice, since such use 
claimed, the only one used being the “to” of the verb. The 
only duty of the proofreader in such case is to follow copy, 
except that if written with “ be” he would do well to make it 
“being.” Fortunately, few proofreaders would be in doubt. 
“ Being ” is certainly correct. 


Proper Names Become Common 


J. W. M., Alexandria, Indiana, writes: ‘‘ Should I write 
winchester rifle you, no doubt, would say that I should cap. 
my winchester. But if I cut a man to death with a bowie on 
the macadam road you would, I am equally certain, say that 
neither bowie nor macadam should begin with a cap. I am 
obtuse enough not to be able to see why winchester should be 
thus favored.” 

Answer.— The difference is readily perceptible, although 
the capital is not in any sense a mark of favor. Everybody 
accepts the rule that a proper noun takes a capital, and Win- 
chester is consciously used as a proper noun, while the other 
names are now held to be common, although they were orig- 
inally proper names. Difference in treatment is entirely a 
matter of conventional agreement, and Winchester rifle might 
have become correct as winchester rifle, but never did. It has 
always been known as exactly such a name as Springfield rifle, 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle, Maxim rifle, Lewis gun, and many other 
names always retaining the capital letters that mark them as 
proper names. Many of our commonest words were once 
proper nouns, but lost their particularizing quality long ago, 
so that hardly any one ever thinks of it now. Even such a 
name as Bedlam, which was originally only a dialectical pro- 
nunciation of Bethlehem, sank a long time ago into the com- 
mon word bedlam. No one now thinks of the country China 
when speaking of the ware called china. Our language has a 
large number of such words, of which bowie and macadam are 
two, but into which Winchester rifle and the others like it do 
not enter as commonly treated. Whether any more definite 
line of analogical treatment will ever be established I do not 
know, but I see no need of it. It is not decidedly sure that 
Telford pavement will not some time become commonly estab- 
lished as telford pavement, the personality of the name lapsing 
out of consciousness just as it has from bowie and macadam; 
but such change probably never will come with a name like 
Winchester riile. 
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Only the Teacher Wrong 


F. V. D., Culver City, California, writes: “In order to 
settle a dispute between the customer, the printer, and the 
school-teacher, will you kindly advise where the apostrophe 
really belongs on the inclosed heading? The printer thinks it 
should be Moore’s. The customer says it should be Moores’. 
The teacher contends that the apostrophe should be left out 
entirely. Who is right? ” 

Answer.— The letterhead inclosed was of a firm of two 
men named Moore, and read “ Moores’ Paint Store,” which 
expresses with propriety the partners’ acknowledgment of joint 
ownership. Some such partners might choose to express own- 
ership as under one name and would not err in making it 
Moore’s. Were the choice mine, I think I should use the sin- 
gular form; but the printer’s duty is to do what the customer 
chooses, especially when his choice is strictly grammatical, 
as it is in this instance. It seems odd to find a teacher con- 
tending for the only form with real error, but so it is here. 
Moores is the only really erroneous form. 





CURIOS FOUND IN THE DICTIONARY 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 


ACTS of curious interest are involved in our 

| familiar words and their history more than 

Zi we often realize. Our simplest and com- 

ke monest words do not attract our attention 

“| as subjects for study as much as they might 

profitably, though of course we simply can 

not, if we would, learn everything about 

L—— <==} them so well as to have it all at command 

for any possible occasion. It is well worth while, however, to 

master a general idea of some of the numerous processes by 

which words become established in different uses and from 

time to time acquire new meanings and outgrow old ones. 

Such learning as a whole must be sought in books, and can not 

be expected to be fully treated in mere articles like ours, the 

aim of which is to arouse interest that leads to study rather 
than to attempt a full study. 

Deadly and deathly are two very old words that have 
nearly always been clearly different in meaning but liable to 
confusion just as they are now. We would now be unlikely 
to make a new word deadly, but when it was new dead and 
death were but two forms of the same noun, though soon 
separated in sense as they are now. The adjectives then for 
a time were the same in meaning, and even now we are told 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary that the common 
distinction is not always observed. But deadly practically is 
usable only as meaning causing or likely to cause death, and 
deathly means like death or resembling death. Distinction 
between these two is an exemplification of one of our com- 
monest language processes — that of making two exact syno- 
nyms differ in some practicable way. These show two such 
separations — between dead and death and between meanings 
of the suffix. 

One of the most curious instances of occasion for desyno- 
nymizing (the process just mentioned) arose in the case of 
merit and demerit, two words that naturally indicate distinc- 
tion by their form. Now they are used mainly as opposites, 
merit being nearly always used of good deserving and demerit 
of bad; but once they were identical in meaning, as when 
Shakespeare made Othello say, “ My demerits may speak 
unbonneted,” he means what any one would now call merits. 
On the other hand, merit is sometimes ill merit, though nearly 
always in unqualified use good merit, just as an omen may 
point to either good or bad effects, or deserving may be either 
good or bad, though omen alone generally connotes bad and 
deserving connotes good. Merit is still usable for demerit, 
but we can not now with propriety use demerit for merit. 
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Mention of this process of desynonymizing tempts to 
another departure from the regular order of the dictionary, 
This process is found curiously suggested in the history of two 
normally separate words with the same spelling that are exact 
opposites in meaning. These are the verbs let, to hinder, and 
let, to permit, the first of which is practically obsolete, 
Greenough and Kittredge, in “ Words and Their Ways,” say 
that the forms of the original Anglo-Saxon verbs were quite 
distinct, but gradually they “fell together,” so that in the 
time of Shakespeare there appeared to be a single verb with 
the two opposite meanings. Naturally this ambiguity led to 
the dropping of the one that was not needed, but we still have 
it as a noun in the phrase “ without let or hindrance,” in which 
use these writers call it a fossil, as being an otherwise obso- 
lete word kept alive in the one idiomatic phrase. The Stand- 
ard and the latest Webster class this obsolete verb as archaic, 
not absolutely dead, but give no evidence of its recent use. 

We do not have to stray far from any one part of the dic- 
tionary to find curious instances of change in meaning of words 
arising in various ways that are really phases of the one proc- 
ess of specialization. Among these different phases are two 
that in a special aspect are direct opposites, namely those 
which show restriction and those which show expansion. 
Hardly anything could more strongly enforce the fact that 
language is conventional, that individual words and their 
methods of joint use are determined by agreement among the 
users. Nearly every way in which words change in meaning 
has been exemplified in these articles, though not distinctly 
classified, as we are merely selecting single words as curios. 

The Century Dictionary, published about twenty years 
ago, united in one entry the two spellings decad and decade, 
because they are in origin but two forms of the same word 
meaning a collection of ten things of any kind, though the one 
common use was stated to be decade, not decad. This was the 
etymologist’s reversion to old use; all later dictionaries give 
decad as one word and decade as another. Distinction was 
actually made long before the Century, even so thoroughly 
that the older Webster’s did not contain the word decad. 
Later dictionaries define decad especially as mathematical 
and decade especially as applying to years, including the old 
expression, now seldom used, “a decade of years,” for which 
we now simply speak of a decade. Similarly once it was 
thought necessary to say “a century of years,” for which “a 
century ” is now sufficient and universal. These words are 
established in such use through nearly total extinction of other 
applications, the context being needed for clearness in any but 
the absolute use. 

Another curious development, of a kind that not long ago 
would have elicited strenuous pedantic objection, is seen in 
the use of decimate and decimation. Etymologically these 
words literally apply to extinction of exactly one-tenth, but 
such restriction is far from popular, and all dictionaries now 
admit these words as allowable with the indefinite application 
to any large proportion. Thus we see the futility of attempt- 
ing to curb too closely the tendency to override literalness in 
the use of words. People will have some words restricted in 
use and others extended, although it is a slow process in either 
case, and no one can tell with any certainty whether any kind 
of change will eventually find favor. 





SINCERITY 


A prime requisite of advertising is sincerity. A good many 
authorities contend that sincerity is the most important qual- 
ity, and they come pretty close to being right. 

You must believe implicitly in the thing you advertise or 
you can not put your best into the advertising of it. 

Copy so sincere that it is hard to disbelieve, has gone most 
of the way toward selling the thing advertised.— Faith, House- 
Organ of the Printcraft Press. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Spacebands Break Off Ears 


A Missouri operator submits a spaceband with a broken 
ear. besides showing other bruises, as if caught in a jammed 
line. He asks for help. 

Answer.— It is impossible for us to assign a cause with any 
degree of exactness, but we suggest that you examine the 
space between right side of first elevator jaws and note where 
it joins with the spaceband intermediate channel and the line 
delivery channel. If you find the joint between these parts 
and the elevator jaws to be wide enough to admit the ear of 
a spaceband you may diminish the space so that it will not 
exceed the thickness of a sheet of news print. Sometimes the 
ears break off when caught in a squabbled line. However, you 
would readily discern this latter trouble. Try a spaceband in 
the elevator jaws on both machines to see if the bands move 
freely in their grooves. 


Fin on Slugs Due to Defective Liner 


A Massachusetts operator submits several slugs showing 
a fin on left end and asks several questions relating to this 
trouble as well as to other matters. 

Answer.— We suggest that you examine the end of the left 
hand liner, as we believe a bruise or depression will be found 
on it. As you can not correct this defect a new liner will be 
required. The channel entrance partitions of certain kinds 
may be used on models 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. For example, I-725 
can be used on a machine of any of these models. Look in 
your book of parts, plate 60, and you will see a diagram. Your 
reference to clutch lever is not clear. If you mean stopping 
and starting lever jerking outward as machine stops, it may 
indicate that the surface of the clutch is gummy or that the 
buffers are built up too much. It is also possible that the screw 
in the stop lever may be loose. 


Operator Has Difficulty, But Can Not Locate Cause 


A North Dakota operator has been troubled with matrices 
failing to respond on an old machine, and has been unable to 
locate the cause, although he has made a thorough search for 
it. He wants a general plan of keyboard and magazine treat- 
ment to overcome possible contingencies or neglect. 

Answer—— From your statement it appears that you have 
done everything necessary to prevent trouble. Perhaps some 
details have been overlooked, so we will outline a plan and 
ask you to give it a trial. As you state that you have filed 
matrix ears we would suggest that you secure a matrix ear 
file, as this tool will enable you to take care of the ears of 
the matrices without incurring the risk of overdoing the oper- 
ation, and it will no doubt save you time in this tedious 
operation of dressing up the ears of bruised matrices. The 
following is a plan of operations for correcting the trouble 
to which you refer: 

First — Remove each cam from both front and back cam 
frames, oil pivot with clock oil, and wipe off the sides of 
the free end of the cam yoke with a bit of rag wet with 
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gasoline. While all the cams are out, clean rolls and sand- 
paper them as you did before, and before rolls are replaced, 
take a bellows and blow dust out of the cam frames. Then 
take your small gasoline can and put one-half a teaspoonful 
of graphite in it, and shake it up, then squirt gasoline on each 
trigger while you are pounding the respective key. When this 
is done replace your rolls and then the cams. 

Second — Run out all your matrices, placing them edge- 
wise on a news galley, making two rows for convenience. 
Take a white ink eraser (rubber) and rub the upturned edge 
of the matrices until they are burnished bright, then take a 
stiff brush and dipping it into the dry graphite give the mat- 
rices a good brushing, especially up and down between the ears. 
This will tend to remove the particles of rubber and will at 
the same time give a smooth finish to the matrix ears. The 
burnishing of the front edge of the matrices with the white 
rubber eraser will make it easier to read the line in the ele- 
vator. When one side is finished blow off all loose graphite 
and rubber with a bellows. Take a clean galley and lay on 
top of the matrices, then turn both galleys over quickly so as 
to expose the other side of the matrices on the second galley. 
The same treatment is given this side with the exception that 
you must avoid rubbing the casting seat of the matrices with 
the rubber. When using the brush to give the final cleaning 
apply as on other side. 

Third — Elevate the magazine on the front end and cover 
the channel entrance at the rear with a piece of newspaper. 
Take your magazine brush and give the channels a vigorous 
brushing. The more rapidly you use the brush in the chan- 
nels the better the cleaning. When you feel that you have 
removed the dust, place a light at the rear end of the maga- 
zine, and look through from the front. Examine the channels 
close to the partitions, as these are the hardest to clean. When 
you have finally removed all of the dust you may then graphite 
the channels with the same brush. Apply graphite to both 
sides of the brush and again give channels another vigorous 
brushing. This is the final step as applied to the matrices 
and magazine, but the work is not yet finished. When you 
have the magazine again in normal position, you may proceed 
to clean the distributor screws. Procure a small clean cloth 
and wet it with gasoline, start the power, and while the screws 
are rotating hold the cloth in the groove of the distributor 
screw and follow the groove from left to right, cleaning the 
oil and dust from each screw. If you have a channel entrance 
brush, pass it between each set of guides in the channel 
entrance. 

Fourth — Remove the ejector blade and clean it as well as 
its guide, and do not permit oil to get on this part, as it would 
cause oil to be transferred to face of the mold and from there 
to the matrices, thus causing them to operate slowly in the 
magazine. 

We believe that if the foregoing procedure is faithfully 
carried out it will give you relief from some of the troubles 
you referred to in your letter. 
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Change of Speed Causes Imperfect Register 


A Chicago pressman writes: “In an article I find some- 
thing about ‘ gripper rebounding.’ The advice given was to 
run a sheet (by hand) in the grippers, mark the edge with a 
knife, and then reverse the sheet and ink edge of the same 
gripper; then run the same sheet at speed, when it should 
register exactly. From my experience I have found that the 
register will vary with the speed. What is your opinion and 
what can be done about it? ” 

Answer.— This question is submitted without comment, 
and the opinions of pressmen who have given the matter study 
will be welcomed. 











Printing Halftones on Bond Paper 


We have received a number of requests for information 
regarding the method of printing halftones on bond paper. In 
anticipation of similar requests we state that full particulars 
regarding the Certificate process of printing on bond paper 
can be secured by addressing the Crocker-McElwain Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Printing With Copying Ink on Bond Paper 


A Maryland printer submits a specimen of printing done 
with copying ink on bond paper. He complains regarding the 
ink and the poor results, and asks our advice. 

Answer.—This ink should have given as good results as 
on the finished flat paper. Use good rollers for copying ink, 
and if you do much of this work keep one set of rollers for 
this purpose. Before inking up, wash off the rollers with a 
damp cloth to remove all trace of oil or other ink. The platen 
should be cleaned with lye or alcohol before applying the ink. 
Use a hard tympan, or after the form is made ready attach 
a piece of hard manila board over the top sheet. When using 
the ink it may become stiff; apply occasionally one drop of 
glycerin to the rollers and allow it to distribute. Be careful 
not to mix more ink and glycerin than needed for one job, as 
glycerin exposed to the air extracts moisture therefrom. 


A Pressman Should Look After Plates 


An Illinois printing superintendent asks several questions 
regarding practices in modern plants. The replies are to spe- 
cific questions. 

Answer.—The present method in large plants is to have 
one man responsible for all plates coming into the shop. He 
will gage them and underlay or interlay, as the case may 
require, and no plate will go into a form without his mark on 
it. This method is the one adopted in many large plants. 
Such concerns have what is known as a preliminary make- 
ready department. It is necessary to underlay plates because 
many are low. The underlaying of plates saves considerable 
time in overlaying, as it gives an approximately even printing 
surface, at least that is the object aimed at. The average 
type high gage can measure plates only near edges, and the 
work is more accurate on small plates than on those of large 
area. However, it is a useful and necessary tool to have. 





































The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact scierce, 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


Ordinarily a compositor does not know enough about under- 
laying to do the work efficiently, and therefore in order to have 
it done efficiently this should be part of the pressman’s work. 


Slur on Edge of Pages 


A Wisconsin publisher writes: “ We are inclosing a copy 
of the last issue of our paper and wish you would tell us, if 
possible, the cause for the slur in the printing. We have tried 
everything to get it out, but occasionally it comes back. We 
don’t have the trouble on every issue. The press is a two 
revolution, rear fly delivery and prints four pages. We are 
running at about 1,400 an hour. Will you give this some 
thought and if possible give us a hint? ” 

Answer.—The trouble may be due to any of the following 
causes: (1) Too much packing, (2) loose top sheet, (3) greasy 
bearers, (4) cylinder not tight enough on bearers. To test 
for No. 1, lay straight edge over tympan and cylinder bearer. 
There should only be space equaling the thickness of about 
three pieces of print paper between straight edge and bearer. 
In other words, three may be safely used, about three sheets 
over height of bearers. For No. 2, draw up top sheet as tight 
as possible so tympan will-not be baggy. For No. 3, clean 
the cylinder and bed bearers with gasoline. Add a little pow- 
dered chaik or magnesia. For No. 4, lay a strip of thin paper 
on each bed bearer, turn press over until it is printing (with 
news form); strips should be held tight. If they pull out it 
shows that the cylinder is not down tight enough. To remedy, 
remove several sheets from the tympan, and adjust the cylin- 
der down, and again test. 


Register on Ruled Headings Irregular 


An Indiana pressman submits several sheets of a ruled 
heading on folio stock. The form is four up. The striking in 
of the lines on the tail of sheet does not coincide on the sheets 
which we examined, although the ruling registers perfectly on 
all sheets. Our correspondent desires to know how to keep 
form in register in each section of sheet. The gripper part 
always struck in correctly. 

Answer.—We are of the impression that the trouble is due 
to the sagging of the sheet in blank spaces between the several 
heads. As there is ample space between the words in the 
boxes, a piece of tape may be fastened to the sheet guard rod 
and thence passed below the cylinder and up under the feed 
board. It can be secured to the under side of the feed board 
by a screw eye and may have a tension applied by being 
attached to a light spring or rubber band. Some time ago a 
pressman suggested that the end of the piece of tape used to 
hold the sheet to the cylinder could be prevented from dam- 
aging rollers in case it became detached by carrying the end 
farther to the rear of the under side of the feed board and 
attaching a light weight to it. In case the tape became de- 
tached or was broken by being printed on by the form. the 
loose end would instantly be withdrawn by the dropping of the 
weight. This idea appears to be logical, and if we could recall 
his name we would give him full credit. 





February, 1922 
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IS LETTERPRESS PRINTING TO DISAPPEAR ? 
Makeready the Determining Factor 
BY H. W. HACKER 


YeIlECENT comment on this question arose 
from a prediction by Mr. Gamble of Lon- 
don, editor of Penrose’s Annual, whose 
observation of late experiments in the 
cheaper production of plates for offset 
lithography and rotagravure by photome- 
chanical methods led him to project the pos- 

sibility that letterpress printing would be 
su; oplanted a these other processes because offset and rota- 
gravure printing surfaces are produced more cheaply than 
relief surfaces and can be printed without makeready. Some- 
thing more needs to be said on this subject. 

Without entering into the many valid reasons which could 
be advanced in favor of letterpress printing for a great major- 
ity of jobs, it must be admitted that makeready is a serious 
charge against the efficiency of letterpress work and it is that 
phase of the matter which is herein discussed. 

It is undeniable that the great waste of makeready is a 
heavy burden on the letterpress industry and a serious threat 
to its permanence. Unless makeready can be eliminated or 
reduced to a few quick, simple adjustments relief printing will 
undoubtedly suffer encroachments by other processes which 
are more economical because they require no makeready. Can 
this be done, and how? 

First, as to the extent of makeready, few printers realize 
what it amounts to. According to the U. T. A. Standard Guide, 
revised July 15, 1921, the average makeready time per form 
on all sizes of cylinder presses amounts to 734 hours on Class 
C (illustrated work, square or outlined halftones), and 13% 
hours on Class D (fine illustrated work, outlined and square 
finished halftones, using hand cut or process overlays). In 
Class E, fine artwork, the makeready is greater, and of course 
it is greater on large presses than on small ones and always 
greater or less according to the number of plates, but the 
figures given represent national averages. Multiply 734 or 
131% by the number of forms of good work passing through 
your pressroom in a year, and you may be astonished at the 
total hours spent on makeready. Multiply the number of 
forms by $36.80 for Class C and $65 for Class D, which 
are the selling prices of that makeready (Typothete Guide) 
and you have the picture in terms of money. Now, if you will 
imagine what it would mean to your business if those total 
annual hours of makeready were taken out of your cost and 
added to your productive running time, you will get a con- 
ception of the importance of makeready. Note the double 
gain, removal of makeready cost on the one hand and added 
output for the same number of presses on the other. 

Every printer knows vaguely the waste of makeready, but 
he is so close to the constant makeready in his own plant, and 
so familiar with it, he inclines to lose perspective and misses 
the significance of it. Also, he knows of no remedy. Auto- 
matic machines and devices and rotary presses have mastered 
the other time elements of the problem, but makeready seems 
to remain as a baffling necessity. It has resisted solution so 
long and stubbornly there is prevalent, more or less, an atti- 
tude of “‘ as it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be.” 
Many schemes have been tried, yet makeready remains. 

An analysis of the causes of makeready was made in the 
author’s two articles on the “ Science of Makeready ” in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for May and June, 1915. However, it will 
be in point to explain again briefly the principles under which 
makeready can be reduced, for with makeready reduced letter- 
press printing will mot disappear, as it has many advantages 
over offset and rotagravure in vast quantities of printing. 

Errors account for makeready. Remove the errors, and 
makeready vanishes. Perfect plates would print without 
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makeready on perfect presses. Makeready is compensation 
for errors. These errors are often very minute, and failure 
to comprehend makeready difficulties is due to lack of imag- 
ination in conceiving these errors in minute terms. One has 
to project the mind into divisions of distance scarcely percep- 
tible to the eye or to the touch. Even as pathologists failed 
to understand infectious diseases until the microscope made 
visible minute forms of plant and animal life, so printers will 
fail to comprehend makeready until they think and work in 
terms of thousandths of an inch and use devices which measure 
in that range. 

It is the slight mechanical deviations from true flat and 
curved planes that call for adjustment and correction, other- 
wise known as makeready. Presses and plates that are free 
from these defects call for no adjustment and correction, 
that is, for no makeready. 

The operation of makeready can be compared to the assem- 
bling of a machine. The assembler must make the parts fit. 
If they do not fit he has to manhandle them until they do fit. 
That used to be the practice, but no factory in the world today 
producing in quantities would tolerate fitting by the assembler. 
The cost is so great no factory could stay in business under 
competition. The parts must fit when they reach the assem- 
bler, and the assembler must merely put them together. The 
parts are standardized and have passed inspection under defi- 
nite dimension limits. 

The pressman, on the other hand, is required to be a fitter. 
The plates as delivered to him have passed mo inspection under 
definite dimension limits, and he is obliged to make them fit 
the press by the same trial and error methods used before the 
day of micrometers, when labor was cheap. He is no longer a 
cheap workman, but in this particular respect he still uses the 
empirical method of the cheap workman. 

Errors in plates are not the sole cause of makeready, but 
they are here emphasized because errors are by far the great- 
est cause and offer the best opportunity for correction and 
reduction in makeready costs. 

Errors in plates are of two kinds, height and flatness, both 
of which are measurable and to which can be assigned definite 
dimension limits. For example, it is clear that in the present 
state of the art the tolerance for presswork need not be less 
than .001 inch and should not be more, because tissue paper 
is used in the finishing touches of overlay. This means that 
the pressman corrects the printing distance with tissue which 
measures .001 inch. Thus .001 inch becomes our unit of 
measurement. 

The height of plates, therefore, must be standard within 
.001 inch in order to fit the presses. In the case of wood 
mounted plates this height is .918 inch, type high, and in the 
case of unmounted plates for patent bases this height is .159 
inch, since the bases are .759 inch, the sum equaling type high. 
(Unmounted plates are customarily made 11 points, which is 
.152 inch, undoubtedly for the purpose of allowing an under- 
lay, but the plates must be brought to .159 inch or the sum of 
the plate and base to .918 inch, before they will print.) 

But what do we find in current practice? Unmounted 
electros vary .003 inch to .008 inch from standard thickness, 
and wood mounted plates vary from a few thousandths to 
.020 inch and .030 inch, chiefly under type high, but fre- 
quently over. This is not an exceptional condition. It is the 
universal condition and explains one of the largest items in the 
bill against makeready. All of these errors must be corrected 
by makeready. No important art known to the writer is so 
backward in standardization of fundamental technic as the 
printing art, and none endures such gross errors. The very 
language of the trade betrays the general misunderstanding. 
“Points” are still used to designate thickness of electros 
(and papers). Plates 11 points thick are the standard and 
12 point plates are “a little thicker.” Now, the point system 
is indispensable to the type foundry and composing room, 
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but a point (thirteen thousandths plus, nearly %1 inch) is 
altogether too coarse a unit of measurement for presswork. 
Even type high is a vague size to many who do not know its 
fractional equivalent. Thousandths of inches must be adopted 
if we are to get anywhere. 

The common condition of plates is even worse than just 
indicated, for they not only deviate from the standard height 
but they vary in height within themselves, making the prob- 
lem more difficult. For example, a plate 6 by 9 inches may 
measure type high along one side or in one corner, yet be .005 
inch to .010 inch under type high along another side or in 
another corner or in the middle. Such a plate is impossible, 
yet thousands of them are being printed this very minute, the 
pressmen doing the best they can by overlay and underlay but 
never getting a real satisfactory job, and always at great waste 
of time and effort. 

As the first step in the elimination of makeready, the thick- 
ness of plates must be standardized by the platemaker, or by 
the printer through preliminary correction, so that all plates 
when delivered to the press are of uniform and standard 
height. 

There is another property of printing plates which, 
although less fundamental than standard height, is yet of 
great importance because more difficult and expensive to rem- 
edy, namely, flatness. The average height of a plate may 
conform to the standard, yet require either makeready or 
squeeze to print it on account of deviation in the printing 
surface from a true plane. 

It may be stated as axiomatic that the ideal or perfect 
printing relief surface has every dot, line and letter in the 
same geometrical plane, be it flat or curved. Such a plate 
needs no makeready so far as itself is concerned. Original 
halftones are pretty good as to this flatness, but upon close 
examination of the duplicate electrotypes, which are chiefly 
used, it appears that no real flat plates are being produced 
under current practice. Even where the average thickness 
of the plate is correct, so far as available measuring means 
indicate, there are still minute high and low spots on the sur- 
face — deviations from a true plane — which prevent print- 
ing the natural size of the dots or letters without resorting 
to compensating makeready. Slight waves, holes, high spots 
and hard edges are supposed to be corrected by the finisher 
in the foundry, but as a matter of fact he does an imperfect 
job at best, largely because of lack of technical facilities and 
dependable standards. 

Plates that are not true planes at the printing line can 
only be printed by squeeze for the cheap and short jobs or by 
careful compensating overlay for the good and long jobs. In 
both cases there is friction which means wear and short life 
of plates. It is only necessary to observe the back of a first 
impression sheet to understand the inequalities in plates. 

Now consider the saving of makeready and longer life of 
plates that are perfectly flat and true. The impression is a 
kiss and not a squeeze (if you can imagine a kiss without a 
squeeze). The cylinder rolls over such plates with lighter 
contact and takes the ink cleanly from dot to paper in its 
natural and proper size. The dot under a glass will be black, 
whereas if the pressure is too much it will be a black ring 
with gray center (assuming, of course, proper ink for the 
stock). Careful overlay attempts to accomplish just this 
proper impression, but you will search long with your glass to 
find presswork jobs of that kind. 

The flatness of plates must also be standardized by the 
platemaker, or by the printer through preliminary correction, 
so that, as the second step in the elimination of makeready, 
all plates will pull a first impression that is perfectly level. 

Absence of sources of supply and lack of demand for more 
accurate plates and mountings have together contributed to 
the backwardness of the art in this respect. Competition as 
well as the pressure of plate users has placed the emphasis 














on price and speed. What is sadly needed is a public opinion 
in the trade which recognizes the great cost of imperfect plates, 
in terms of makeready, and which insists on greater accuracy, 
Supply will follow such demand, and gradually presswork 
will get on to a much more efficient basis. 

A word should be here said on the false practice of attempt- 
ing to alter color values by overlay. Many pressmen think 
they can improve, or are expected to improve, the appearance 
of the printed sheet by an overlay that either strengthens the 
solids to make a snappy, contrasty job, or tones down the 
solids to make a soft, pastel looking job. This is wrong in 
principle, and invariably wears out the plates. It is not within 
the province of the pressman to change color values. If the 
right combination of paper and ink fails of the desired resuiis, 
then the artist or engraver should have the proper instructions 
and be held accountable. The pressman can do no more than 
make a clean, accurate impression of the plates. ‘Artistic 
makeready ” has no place in letterpress printing, and greater 
forethought in planning the job in codperation with the 
engraver will remove this needless burden of cost. 

Other less important but contributing causes of makeready 
are errors in the height of bases, defects in presses, and imper- 
fect cylinder packing. These, too, must be examined and cor- 
rected to definite standards, and when all these elemerits 
entering into the printing distance are made right makeready 
proper will slip back into that class of items which could 
better be called “Adjustments,” such as squaring up, lineup, 
inking, register sheets, lockup, etc. 

The effort to eliminate makeready becomes a search for 
accuracy, because all makeready is attributable to errors of 
dimension. Progress in this direction will determine the 
future of letterpress printing. At any rate a substantial reduc- 
tion of makeready will vastly enhance the efficiency of letter- 
press printing. Keep the presses running, that is the goal; 
and when presses are used to print with and not to make ready 
with, which the writer firmly believes can and will be accom- 
plished, letterpress printing need have no fear of extinction. 





HOW I LANDED MY FIRST ORDER 


The K Manufacturing Company gave out its orders with 
discretion, but they were as difficult to get as they were prof- 
itable and our sales manager in giving me final instructions 
informed we that the K outfit was on my list. ‘See ol’ man 
Brown. He’s a hard nut to crack but a meaty one, and we have 
absolutely got to get a share of the printing they’re handing 
out, and a big share.” 

How I happened to interview Mr. Brown makes the point 
of my story. It was my maiden attempt at a really big order 
and my customary savoir faire was missing. Hopefully | 
entered the K offices that afternoon, and handed my card to 
the guardian of the outer portal and while that youth was in 
transit with my card, out of the Brown sanctum stepped Brown 
himself, apparently bent on persuading a typist to speed up one 
of his letters. 

Brown happened to look over toward where I was standing 
and blossomed out with the broadest smile I have ever seen on 
a purchasing agent’s face. He advanced, shook my hand furi- 
ously. “ Brad, ol’ kid, it’s been a dog’s age since —” he burst 
out and then faltered when I lifted my hat off my brow. I 
was completely overwhelmed by the welcome I received and 
tried to stutter something to the effect that my name was 
Murphy and that the company which I represented wanted 
some of their work. His smile cooled off slightly as he con- 
voyed me into his office and explained that I resembled very 
strikingly Frank Bradley, a close friend of school days, and 
that only when I removed my hat did he notice I was a blonde. 

After we ceased discussing the resemblance I got the cov- 
eted chance to talk business and I surprised the sales manager 
by bringing home an order worth getting —Ellis Murphy. 


February, 1922 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jupcinc from recent activities it is evi- 
dent that a great majority of printers and 
quite a number of leading paper dealers 
are determined to force the issue of paper 
standardization. 

\ noteD London publisher passed away 
in December last in the person of Sir 
Arthur Pearson. His successes in periodical 
publishing constitute one of the romances 
of the profession. 

Joun DucxkeET, one of the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph’s oldest employees, has retired 
after forty-five years’ service in the com- 
posing room. His colleagues presented him 
with an inscribed timepiece and a wallet of 
notes. It is calculated that Mr. Duckett 
had pulled about ten million proofs during 
his time in the office. 

GeorGE Eaton Hart, of St. Clement’s 
Press, London, who spent some time last 
year in the United States, gave a lecture 
in December at the St. Bride Printing Trade 
School, under the title of ‘“ Rambles of an 
English Printer in the U. S. A.” Accord- 
ing to a report of the lecture, he had many 
interesting things to tell in contrasting the 
typographical working methods of the 
United States and his own country. 

Tue abolition of the halfpenny post rate 
for printed matter, according to an estimate 
by the organizing secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Master Printers of Central London, 
means the loss of £500,000 a week in wages, 
owing to the restriction of printing, and he 
suggests that a remedy lies here at the hand 
of the premier to reduce unemployment in 
the printing and allied trades by restoring 
the halfpenny rate. 


T. P. O'Connor, writing in the London 
Sunday Times, credits Joseph B: McCullagh, 
formerly editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, with being the first inter- 
viewer. He says he remembers meeting 
Mr. McCullagh in St. Louis in 1881, and 
was told by him that the first interview 
that ever appeared in the press of America, 
or of the world, was with Jefferson Davis, 
head of the Southern Rebellion. Mr. O’Con- 
nor tells the above to discredit the state- 
ment made that James Redpath was the 
originator of the interview. 


FREDERICK VINCENT Brooks, a member of 
the firm of Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, 
London, who died recently at the age of 
seventy-two, was a particularly efficient 
lithographer. The articles in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” on lithography and 
its branches were written by him. He held 
the appointment of printer to the Sene- 
felder Club, which hallmarked his lithog- 
raphy. He was an intimate friend of Charles 
Dickens and Cecil Rhodes, and in his ath- 
letic days was a member of the famous 
West London Rowing Club. 


In a report on the Leipsic International 
Exhibition of the Book Industry and 
Graphic Arts, in 1914, at which the British 
exhibits included a valuable collection of 
tare editions of Shakespeare’s works, the 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Department of Overseas Trade has stated 
that ninety-eight per cent of the objects 
displayed at the British pavilion and the 
Graphic Arts building have been returned. 
Claims for damage and missing objects 
amount to only about £650. In view of the 
fact that these exhibits were stored in Ger- 
many during the war, these results, it is 
added, are gratifying and most creditable 
to all concerned. 
GERMANY 


Peruaps the oldest astronomic periodical, 
Die Astronomischén Nachrichten, published 
at Kiel, has attained its one hundredth 
anniversary. 

As PART of a crusade against deleterious 
and immoral literature, especially that hav- 
ing a bad influence upon the young, thirty 
thousand books were gathered in a pile and 
burned in December last at Neukdlln. 


Two stationers at Wanne, in Westphalia, 
were brought before court and each fined 
600 marks, because they had sold writing 
paper at an advance of one hundred per 
cent on its cost. In addition to the fines 
they were made to hang a copy of the order 
of the court in their show windows for 
four weeks. 

EFrFEcTiIvE December 1, 1921, the sur- 
charges on the prices for printing fixed on 
June 1, 1918, by the price committee of the 
printing trade, are as follows: For blanks 
and job work, 2,000 per cent; on cata- 
logues, price lists, etc., 1,900 per cent; on 
books, newspapers and regularly issued 
publications, 1,800 per cent; on special or 
quality jobs, 2,100 per cent; on bookbind- 
ing, 2,000 per cent. 


Since last March the postoffice makes a 
“cost of the paper” charge for post cards 
in addition to the rate for transmission. 
This charge is 5 pfennigs. Hair splitters 
are arguing that it should be called a “ pro- 
duction” charge, maintaining that this is 
what it really is. They maintain that 5 
pfennigs covers more than the cost of the 
material, to the extent of at least fifty per 
cent. 


News comes from Egypt that German 
competition has lately become very severe 
in the paper trade of that country. As a 
result of it, importers who bought from 
England or Sweden are involved in consid- 
erable loss. Manila papers of the finest 
qualities can now be obtained from Ger- 
many at £23 a ton delivered in Alexandria. 
This is £10 per ton cheaper than the Eng- 
lish price. German manufacturers are also 
extending their credit facilities, and consider 
no order too small to execute. 


The London Daily Chronicle reports that 
“all the printing firms in Berlin and other 
big German cities are simply snowed under 
with orders, mostly from abroad. Official 
forms of all sorts for more than half of 
Europe are being printed. One firm in Ber- 
lin has received an order from the Spanish 
government for the printing of taxation 
forms to the value of no less than 160,- 
000,000 marks. Another has an order of a 


similar kind from Italy, and the Scandi- 
navian governments are economizing by 
having nearly all their official documents 
printed here.” 

In our issue for last November we noted 
that Maximilian Harden had ceased the 
publication of the Vossische Zeitung. This 
announcement, which we obtained from an 
apparently reliable source, was an error, he 
not being connected with this newspaper, 
which is still regularly published by the 
Ulistein Company at Berlin. It was ru- 
mored that Harden had decided to discon- 
tinue his monthly, Die Zukunft, but this is 
now denied. It would be beyond human 
nature for him to keep his pen quiet, as was 
shown by his verbose writings against his 
government during the war —a sort of talk 
which no American could have indulged in 
without endangering his freedom. 


FRANCE 

THE price of news print paper having 
come down somewhat, the Parisian dailies 
are now able to appear in six page editions. 

THE press and machinery building con- 
cern, J. Voirin, has been dissolved and its 
business and plants taken over by the noted 
Marinoni establishment at Paris. 

In response to protests by newspaper 
and publishing organizations against an in- 
crease in import duties on paper, the min- 
ister of commerce replied that such action 
was not in contemplation at present. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Tue Premier Paper Mill, the first paper 
producing concern in South Africa, is now 
in operation at Klip River, Germiston, near 
Johannesburg. 

The South African Printer makes report 
of the recent visit to Durban of Charles 
Francis, the New York printer, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Lillian Francis Fitch. In 
Durban Mr. Francis lectured on “ Fifty 
Years in Printing,” also on matters more 
closely allied to his policy of conference, 
conciliation and arbitration in place of 
strikes and lockouts. 


AUSTRALIA 


Ir is reported that the Typothete of 
South Australia is suffering from a serious 
decline, due, it is said, to malnutrition. 
Despite earnest efforts to fan the spark of 
life into flame, it seems at present that the 
prospects of recovery are extremely slender. 


ITALY 
An international book fair will be held 
in Florence this spring. Displays of book- 
binding art, illustrated posters and news- 
papers will also be a part thereof. 


JAPAN 
Accorpinc to the Shanghai Nippo, Sino- 
Japanese capitalists are preparing to start 
a paper mill in Kirin, with a capital of 


$5,000,000. eee 


A GOVERNMENT report shows that there 
are eight paper mills in this country, em- 
ploying 5,407 persons. 











MILLARD FILLMORE BINGHAM 
1847-1921 


=~ PoaGisy el N the passing of Millard Fillmore Bingham 
the printers’ roller making industry loses one 
of its pioneers and the entire printing trade 
one of its staunchest supporters. His death 
is mourned by a large circle of friends 
throughout the country and a place is made 
vacant which will be difficult to fill. Mr. 
Bingham was born in New York city in 

1847. He was the youngest son of Samuel Bingham, the first 
- manufacturer of printers’ rollers in the United States. It was 
in his father’s shop that Millard F. Bingham at an early age 

















































Millard Fillmore Bingham 






started in the career that was to lead him to the head of one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in the world. 

During the Civil War he served in Company I, 12th New 
York National Guard, and on being mustered out in 1865, he 
returned to the business of roller making with his older broth- 
ers, who carried on the business after the death of their father. 

Believing that opportunity lay in the growing Middle 
West, Mr. Bingham moved to Chicago in 1877 and started in 
business under the name of Samuel Bingham’s Son, Manu- 
facturer of Printers’ Rollers. Later the business was incorpo- 
rated as Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company. At 
this time Chicago was undergoing the period of reconstruction 
which lasted for several years after the great fire of 1871. Mr. 
Bingham can therefore be considered one of the pioneers of 
the new and greater Chicago which arose from the ruins. Mr. 
Bingham was an advertiser in the first number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and the firm is one of the original advertisers still 
using its columns. 

The success of the business was due to Mr. Bingham’s able 
management and to his untiring efforts to improve the quality 
of the rollers manufactured by the firm. The Chicago factory 
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became the largest in the United States for the manufacture 
of printers’ rollers, and several branch factories were estab- 
lished in the leading printing centers of the Middle West. 
Mr. Bingham was the inventor of the roller casting machines 
known as “ gatling guns,” the first real improvement in the 
method of manufacturing rollers. These machines super- 
seded the old single molds and composition kettles so familiar 
to old time printers. It was due to these machines that we 
have the high grade presswork of today, as they made pos- 
sible the perfectly cast rollers so necessary to good presswork. 

In 1913 Mr. Bingham sold his home in Chicago and re- 
tired to Oxford, Maryland, leaving the active management of 
the business to his three sons, who had been associated with 
him for nearly twenty years. He continued to direct the gen- 
eral policy of the house, however, and made frequent visits to 
Chicago and to the branch factories. 

Mr. Bingham was essentially a self made and self educated 
man. He was an omnivorous reader, and his library of over 
ten thousand volumes was one of the largest private collections 
in Chicago. His retentive memory and ready wit made him 
an interesting talker, and his democracy and love of his fellow 
men made friends for him in all walks of life. He was widely 
known among printers and newspaper men throughout the 
country and he was intensely interested in everything con- 
nected with the printing industry, enjoying the acquaintance 
of the leading printers of his day in Chicago and elsewhere. 
Mr. Bingham was an ardent believer in Chicago and its future. 
Though in no sense a politician, he took a keen interest in local 
politics and civic affairs. 

Mr. Bingham was married twice. His first wife, who was 
Henrietta Morgan, of Brooklyn, New York, accompanied him 
to Chicago and by her active interest and whole hearted sup- 
port did much to aid the growth of the business. She died in 
1898, leaving a daughter and three sons. In 1899 Mr. Bingham 
took as his second wife Anna Mahaney, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who survives him. 

Death came to Mr. Bingham at his home in Oxford, Mary- 
land, on Wednesday, December 28, after a brief illness. His 
body was brought to Chicago and was laid to rest in Rosehill 
Cemetery beside that of his first wife. 





ECHO ANSWERS “ YES, YES!” 


There are some interesting instructions to typesetters 
posted in the composing room of one of the great New York 
dailies. Because they are so sound and so well represent our 
own thought and practice in the McMillin Printing Company 
organization, here is a summary of them: 

There is a reason for the expression “ cold type,” for when 
attractiveness is considered, type unskilfully used is cold; 
just a bare expanse of canvas assumes life and warmth under 
the skilful brushwork of an artist. 

Men who are mere typesetters are unsuited to the type 
composition of practically any unit, because even the modest 
business card, or the common office or factory form, may just 
as well be attractive in the hands of a true craftsman. It takes 
a skilled typographer no more time to set a beautiful unit than 
it takes a careless workman to assemble a form of unattrac- 
tive appearance. 

The three cardinal functions of good type composition 
are, to attract attention, please the eye, and invite reading. 

Attention is attracted by contrast — by the intelligent use 
of white space — by properly relating body with display type. 

The eye is pleased by typographic harmony. Reading is 
invited by “letting in light,” in other words, extra spacing 
between lines and paragraphs, permitting ample white space 
between columns, properly “ breaking” matter around illus- 
trations, carefully selecting a legible, clear, restful type face. 
— McMillin Musings. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


‘‘ Stephen Daye and His Successors” 


Of the many beautiful booklets which THE INLAND PRINTER 
has received few have equaled the one entitled “ Stephen Daye 
and His Successors,” issued in a limited edition by the Univer- 
sity Press, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The book is an 
interesting history of the University Press, from 1638, when 
Stephen Daye set up the first printing press in New England 
at Cambridge, to the present day. 

The book has the colonial atmosphere with the physical 
improvements made possible by better paper and better meth- 
ods of printing. Caslon type is used, and its full beauty is 
brought out by the paper, India tinted egg shell book. The 
cover is of a rich tan with a pleasing design in brown and the 
title in black. The book is illustrated with numerous sketches 
and initials from the pen of George F. Trenholm, a well known 
Boston artist. Mr. Trenholm designed the present cover of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


‘“‘ As We Were Saying ”’ 


Once in a while we run across a book that reconciles us 
to the task of book reviewing. After plowing through tech- 
nical books which are valuable but not entertaining, the read- 
ing of which is merely work, it is refreshing to receive a book 
like the present volume. “As We Were Saying” is a collec- 
tion of editorials reprinted from magazines which have been 
edited by William Feather, and all these editorials are well 
worth preserving in book form. They cover a multitude of 
subjects. Some are serious, some are humorous, but none are 
vapid. They are not classified or indexed; the reader can 
open the book at any place and enjoy a few paragraphs of the 
author’s philosophy. The author’s humor is never boisterous; 
it will cause smiles rather than laughter. His article on pipe 
smoking will appeal to other devotees of the noxious but 
enjoyable weed as it did to us. 

We recommend that every one working in an executive 
capacity get a copy of this book and keep in on his desk. Read- 
ing a few passages now and then will help to relax tense nerves 
and clear the cobwebs from one’s brain. 

“As We Were Saying,” by William Feather. Published by 
the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘* Newspaper Law” 


No business man has greater need of a knowledge of the 
law than the publisher. The libel law in particular is a trap 
into which the unwary newspaper man is likely to fall. In 
addition he should have a general knowledge of commercial 
law and be thoroughly familiar with the law with regard to 
copyright, postal regulations, contempt and lotteries. It is 
also to the publishers’ advantage to know his rights in relation 
to subscribers, advertisers and public officials. 

Few publishers have legal training, and few have the time 
or the inclination to search through the massive volumes of 
statutes and court decisions. Hence this volume will be wel- 
comed by editors, publishers and business managers of news- 


papers. It contains a digest of court decisions for quick and 
ready reference, specific and authoritative information on the 
rights and privileges of publishers, restrictions placed on their 
business, and the courts’ interpretation of points not clearly 
defined by the statutes of various states. 

“ Newspaper Law,” by William W. Loomis. Published 
by the Citizen Publishing Company, LaGrange, Illinois. 


‘“‘ What a Business Man Should Know About 
Printing and Bookmaking ” 


The object of this book is primarily to sell the W. B. 
Conkey Company’s organization and service to prospective 
buyers of printing, but it nevertheless contains much valuable 
information for the business man who is a large user of printed 
matter. It is especially useful for any one engaged in the 
planning of catalogues or books. 

Much space is devoted to a description of the W. B. 
Conkey Company’s plant and organization, followed by tech- 
nical information on copyrights, proofreading, paper, engrav- 
ings, electrotyping, color plates and many other subjects which 
will help the layman to gain a better understanding of printing 
and bookmaking. 

“What a Business Man Should Know About Printing and 
Bookmaking.” Published by the W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


‘* Practical Apprenticeship for Printers ” 


No matter how complex the machine or how automatic it 
may be, the essential factor is the worker. In the words of 
a prominent manufacturer, “the man at the machine is the 
most important asset, who spells success or failure for any 
business.” 

Realizing this fact, the United Typothete of America 
through its committee on education has been active in its 
investigation of the apprenticeship question and the formu- 
lation of a plan whereby the printing industry may be assured 
a sufficient supply of trained craftsmen to maintain printing 
as an art. 

The United Typothete of America has repeatedly pointed 
out the danger to the future of the trade through the lack 
of apprentices, and through its department of education it has 
done much to promote training in craftsmanship. But valu- 
able as has been the accomplishment along this line, the work 
has fallen far short of the needs of the industry, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect that the Typothete will be able to 
fill these needs without having the closer codperation of all 
employing printers. 

The object of this book is to provide the basis of a plan 
for reviving apprenticeship and for training apprentices. It 
has been compiled from many sources with a view to making 
the plan adaptable to the shop needs of any locality. It has 
been especially prepared for the use of local Typothete edu- 
cation committees and is the official handbook of the United 
Typothete of America on the subject. 
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The organization of local committees and their relation 
to existing schools is first dealt with, followed by practical 
chapters on the equipment and instruction. Craftsmanship 
requirements are given and courses of instruction outlined. 
The relations of employer and apprentice to each other and to 
the printing industry are clearly defined, and the exploitation 
of boy labor under the guise of apprenticeship is strongly 
condemned. 

The value of lectures in maintaining the interest of appren- 
ticeship is emphasized. Three interesting lectures, representa- 
tive of the type suitable for use in connection with courses of 
instruction, are reprinted: ‘ Book Composition,” by J. Stearns 
Cushing; ‘“ From Apprentice to Employer,” by Thomas Todd; 
“ Printing Presses and Presswork,” by James Berwick. 

It is to be hoped that this publication and its message will 
receive the attention its importance deserves. By active codp- 
eration between employing printers and the local education 
committees the printing industry may be saved from decay 
due to the lack of skilled men. 

“ Practical Apprenticeship for Printers.” Compiled and 
published by the United Typothete of America, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


*¢ Salestaux ”’ 


“ Salestaux,” by E. D. Mason, presents in booklet form 
a series of live articles on salesmanship which appeared serially 
in Oil News. These articles explain the principles of sales- 
manship in an interesting and forceful style. The booklet is 
enlivened by many humorous and pointed cartoons. 

The author states in the foreword that while these talks 
were written primarily for the man on the road, the principles 
advanced are applicable to all forms of selling, even though 
the article for sale may be nothing more tangible than courtesy. 

“ Salestaux ” is published by the Shaw Publishing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, Illinois. 


The Taylor System of Color Harmony 


The science of color harmony is a deep though exceedingly 
interesting and absorbing study for those who have the time 
and inclination to follow it, and it is essential that any one 
having to do with the production of printed matter should 
have a thorough understanding of proper color combinations. 
Especially is this true when color plays such an important 
part in the vast number of pieces of printing produced for 
advertising purposes. To the present day printer or lithog- 
rapher, however, time is an important factor, and it is diffi- 
cult to devote the hours required for a scientific study. Hence, 
a system that will enable the selection of proper color har- 
monies based on scientific methods, yet which is at the same 
time practicable and sufficiently simple so it can be readily 
grasped and understood, fills a long felt need. This is found 
in the Taylor System of Color Harmony, which makes pos- 
sible the easy selection of a practically unlimited number of 
accurate, harmonious color combinations. 

The Taylor system consists of a color chart, 22 by 28 
inches in size, and a set of three masks. The color chart is 
divided into three sections: First, a color keyboard made 
up of the spectrum band, divided into equal intervals and 
graduated in four distinct tones; second, bands of neutralized 
and blended colors; third, harmonized color scales for use 
when combinations of more than three colors are desired. 
Each of the masks has three openings, and when applied to the 
proper sections of the chart the harmoniously related colors 
are instantly brought into view. The bands of neutralized and 
blended colors in the second section of the chart also show 
the results that can be secured by printing one color over 
another. Accompanying the system is a handbook giving com- 
plete instructions. 

The system was invented about 1915, after years of experi- 
menting, by Henry Fitch Taylor, a former president of the 
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American Sculptors’ and Artists’ Association. In its original 
form it consisted of hand painted spectrum bands. Through 
the work of Mrs. Hazel H. Adler, lecturer on color, and author- 
ity on color, of the faculty of the Cleveland School of Adver- 
tising, the system has been simplified and put in its present 
practicable form, so that it is within the reach of all printers 
and lithographers. 

The system is published by The Taylor System of Color 
Harmony, 7 East Thirty-ninth street, New York city. 


“Printing Trades Blue Book, New York 
Edition, 1922” 


The seventh annual edition of the “Greater New Yori: 
Printing Trades Blue Book” has recently been issued by the 
publishers, A. F. Lewis & Co. This edition contains over six 
hundred pages conveniently divided into two main sections, 
a general directory of printers and printers’ supply houses an: 
a classified directory, both thumb indexed for convenient ref- 
erence. Firms in New York city and those in nearby town: 
in New York and New Jersey are listed separately. The vol- 
ume also contains a directory of paper watermarks and brands. 
a directory of associations, clubs and unions affiliated with the 
printing and allied trades of New York city, and a digest of 
machine composition customs. 

“ Printing Trades Blue Book, New York Edition, 1922.” 
Edited and published by A. F. Lewis & Co., 41 Park Row. 
New York city. 


TRICKS WITH A TYPE CASE 


Given a type case, what can you do with it? The letters 
in a case can have tricks played with them, and some of those 
are rather astonishing. Here we are then: “ Emit” and 
“lever,” which make good sense whichever way you read 





them, while “ madam,” “noon,” “civic” and “tenet” are 
exactly the same, even if you hold them up before a looking- 
glass. 


“ And I, even I, Artaxerxes the king, do make a decree to 
all the treasurers which are beyond the river, that whatsoever 
Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it be done speedily.”— Ezra, 7:21. This 
passage contains twenty-five letters, and as “I” and “J” 
were identical a few hundred years ago, you can count twenty- 
six; also the following: ‘“ I quartz pyx who fling muck beds.” 
“ John P. Brady gave me a black walnut box of quite small 
size.” 

Another trick: Find words containing all the vowels. 
“Authoritative,” “ disadvantageous,” “ unintentional,” “ sacri- 
legious,” contain the vowels in irregular order; in two words, 
“ abstemious ” and “ facetious,” the vowels appear in proper 
sequence. 

Can you do any tricks? —“Heyday,” in St. Bride Foun- 
dation Printing School Bulletin. 





BEAUTY AS AN AID TO BUSINESS 


The printing business is a pleasant one. We like it, not 
only because it means our living and largely our hopes of 
getting ahead in the world, but because it means contact with 
beauty. Men once despised the word. Finding that it could 
be harnessed to business and profits, however, their prejudice 
changed to admiration. 

Beautifully printed pages get an entrée with the prospect, 
which makes it easy for good copy to finish the sale. Beauty 
in printing is a subtle voice which says that you have your 
heart in the thing you have for sale— or the service which 
you have to render. It gives dignity; it commands respect. 

Form is not everything, of course, but as an aid in bring- 
ing home the needful, it is a faithful servant which no user of 
direct mail advertising should neglect.—The Printer’s Devil, 
House-Organ of the Long-Johnson Printing Company. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Beg Your Pardon 

Our apologies are extended to the Abbott- 
Brady Printing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. In the December number of THE 
I.~LAND PRINTER a short article entitled 
“Tdeas ” was credited to The Proof, house- 
organ of the Rettew Printing Company. 
The Abbott-Brady Corporation also 
publishes a house-organ called The 
Proof, and it is to this magazine that 
credit is due for the reprinted article. 


Porte Publishing Company Elects 
Officers 

At the stockholders’ meeting of the 
Porte Publishing Company, of Salt 
Lake City, on January 9, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: R. T. Porte, 
president; J. N. Clawson, vice presi- 
dent; E. H. Oliver, secretary; J. E. 
Jones, treasurer, and P. H. Ray, attor- 
ney. Business has steadily increased 
during the last year, and plans are 
being laid to conduct an extensive cam- 
paign during 1922, and at the same 
time increase the scope of the service. 


Edward Conway 


Edward Conway, assistant foreman 
in the composing room of the Henry 
O. Shepard Company, Chicago, passed 
away suddenly Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 17, at his home, 635 North Lom- 
bard avenue, Oak Park. Mr. Conway 
was apparently in good health when 
he left his work on Monday evening 
and his death was a distinct shock to his 
fellow employees. He was fifty-three years 
old and is survived by his widow. 

Mr. Conway was born in Norwich, New 
York, the home city of the late Henry O. 
Shepard. He had been with the Henry O. 
Shepard Company since 1890 and for many 
years had been in charge of the production 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Funeral services were held Thursday, 
January 19. 


Central Ohio Paper Company Enters 
Fiftieth Year 


The annual sales convention of The Cen- 
tral Ohio Paper Company, held in Colum- 
bus, was of special significance this year. 
It marked the beginning of the fiftieth year 
of the company in the paper field, and the 
“golden” anniversary was fittingly cele- 
brated with the most enthusiastic and 
successful convention in the history of 
the “ Copco ” organization. 


The convention opened with an address 
of welcome by President O. A. Miller and 
a general session, including divisional re- 
ports. The sessions of the convention were 
largely taken up with experience talks by 
salesmen, each of whom was required to 
prepare in advance and give some specific 


Edward Conway. 


selling point in his work for the benefit of 
other members of the sales force. 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was a “Strathmore Evening on Color,” at 
which the Strathmore Color Grammar and 
the Munsell System of Color were explained 
to one hundred and fifty printers of Co- 
lumbus and central Ohio, who were present 
as guests of the company. 

The convention was brought to a close 
by the annual “ Copco Family Dinner,” held 
in the dining room of the company, which 
was enjoyed by over two hundred employ- 
ees. Secretary K. D. Wood stated that the 
company was working “ full force and full 
time,” and said he viewed the coming new 
year as unusually promising. 


Lloyd C. Partridge Appointed Historian 
of Electrotypers 

The appointment of Lloyd C. Partridge, 

president of the Partridge & Anderson Com- 

pany, Chicago, to the office of historian for 

the International Association of Electrotyp- 


ers has been announced by William A. 
Smith, president of the association. Mr. 
Partridge is a son of the late C. S. Par- 
tridge, who for. many years edited the de- 
partment of Electrotyping and Stereotyp- 
ing in THe INLAND Printer. His books, 
“Electrotyping ” and “ Stereotyping,” the 
only authoritative works on these sub- 
jects, are published by the Inland 
Printer Company. 

The Bulletin, the organ of the asso- 
ciation, in commenting upon the ap- 
pointment, pays the following tribute 
to the Partridges, father and son: 


Mr. Partridge is one of the young men, one 
of the very young men, actively engaged in 
the management of an electrotype foundry. 
On his shoulders has settled the mantle of 
responsibility of an honored and honorable 
father, C. S. Partridge, whose name is inex- 
tricably woven into the history of this indus- 
try. A close student of the art of electrotyp- 
ing, the elder Mr. Partridge had much to do 
with the development of the processes now 
in use. As the author of authentic books on 
electrotyping and stereotyping, he gathered 
much valuable data and material, all of 
which will be available to Mr. Partridge in 
his work as an historian. Many historians 
have attempted to make history instead of 
chronicle it —-some have failed to do either; 
Mr. Partridge confidently can be expected to 
do both. The association and the president 
are to be congratulated on this appointment. 


Wesel’s Chicago Branch in New 
Quarters 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 

pany announces that after February 1 

the Chicago branch will be located at 

431 South Dearborn street. The need 

of larger quarters to handle growing busi- 

ness has made it necessary to move from 

the old location in the Monadnock build- 

ing. In the new quarters there will be a 

sales office and an exhibit of Wesel machin- 

ery, and in addition there will be kept on 

hand a stock of parts for machinery and 

supplies used by printers, photoengravers, 
electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Frank S. Arnold 


Frank S. Arnold, president of the Arnold- 
Roberts Company, paper merchants, 180 
Congress street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
died on December 18 at his home in Malden, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Arnold was sixty years 
old and had been president of the com- 
pany since its formation. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Paper Trades Association 
and had formerly been president of the 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association. 
He had lived in Malden for thirty-three 
years and served on the Common Council 
of the city for several years. 
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Intertype “Get Together” Meeting 


The Intertype Corporation held a “ get 
together ” meeting of salesmen, department 
heads, factory executives and general offi- 
cers, from Tuesday, January 3, to Friday, 
January 6. Several of the business ses- 
sions, as well as the luncheons on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, were held in the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce rooms. Other ac- 
tivities included trips through both of the 
big Intertype factories, a theater party 
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of the Barrett are its portability and noise- 
lessness. A valuable feature is its ability 
to prove the correctness of each of its arith- 
metical operations and to print the proof. 
The machine adds, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies and lists. 


Boosting Production in Die Cutting 


An automatic die cutting machine has 
been perfected by C. R. & W. A. Nelson, 
Inc., 225 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 


“Get Together” Meeting of Intertype Staff. 


given by the president on Tuesday evening, 
and various business conferences in the 
company’s general offices at 50 Court street, 
Brooklyn. Fifty-five representatives were 
present, including the branch office man- 
agers from Chicago, Memphis and San 
Francisco, and salesmen from coast to coast. 


Nashville Printers’ Club Holds Annual 
Banquet 


The Nashville Printers’ Club held its an- 
nual banquet meeting Friday evening, De- 
cember 30. About 175 members and guests 
were present, including a number of the 
veteran printers of the city and many stu- 
dents from the Southeastern School of 
Printing, which was established at Nash- 
ville last May. The following officers were 
re-elected for 1922: President, H. F. Am- 
brose; vice president, F. W. Washington; 
secretary treasurer, E. P. Mickel; directors, 
Roy F. Williams, W. B. Baird and Marshall 
Hotchkiss. An interesting program of ad- 
dresses and musical numbers followed the 
banquet. 


Monotype Acquires Adding Machine 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has bought outright 
the patents, business and all assets of the 
Barrett Adding Machine Company. The 
officials of the Monotype company are 
elated over having acquired the ownership 
of the Barrett portable adding machine, 
since the processes employed in the manu- 
facture of an adding machine are very sim- 
ilar to those used in building the monotype 
keyboard —the same classes of machines, 
of materials and of skilled workmen being 
available for both machines. 

The Barrett machine will, therefore, be 
manufactured and marketed by the Mono- 
type company at its Philadelphia plant, 
where efficiency men are now preparing for 
the needed rearrangements. The Barrett 
adding machine has been on the market for 
about six years, and over twelve thousand 
are in actual use. The individual features 


which has demonstrated its efficiency in ac- 
tual shop operation. The new machine has 
an automatic feed and automatic delivery, 
handles a wide range of sizes and dies out 
any required shape. One operator can at- 
tend to both feed and delivery, banding 
the finished labels as delivered by the ma- 
chine. Accuracy is obtained, even on such 
small work as cigar bands. 

The Nelson automatic die cutting ma- 
chine is electrically driven. Its capacity 
and range permit stationers and printers 
to handle die cutting in minimum space. 
Dies now used on hand fed cutters can be 
adapted to the new machine. Automatic 
feeding means greatly increased production. 
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Chicago Wood Engraver’s Work 
Exhibited in Australia 


The wood engravings of Nicholas J. 
Quirk, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have attracted much favorable attention in 
Australia, as is shown by the following let- 
ter received by Mr. Quirk from George A, 
Taylor, of The Building Magazine, Sydney, 
New South Wales. The letter reads in part: 

Dear Friend Quirk: I received your samples of 
engravings with very great delight, and by goo 
fortune I happened to be a delegate at the Aus- 
tralian Advertising Men’s Convention in Melbourne 
at which an exhibition of the printer’s art wa 
shown, so I lent your specimens of engraving t: 
the exhibition, where they won much enthusiasm. 

I may point out that Australasia covers an area 
greater than the United States and there were rep 
resentatives from all parts at the convention; con- 
sequently your engravings received wide publicity. 

Yours faithfully, 
GeorcE A. TAYLOR. 


William A. Vawter 


William A. Vawter, president of the 
Baker-Vawter Company, died on December 
25 at the Piedmont Sanitarium, Atlanta. 
Georgia, after a short illness. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Alice R. Vawter, 
and three children. 

Mr. Vawter was born in Lafayette, In- 
diana, sixty-two years ago and began work 
as a printer’s assistant when fourteen years 
old. In 1886 he came to Chicago, and with 
Albert R. Baker founded the firm which 
bears their names. Mr. Vawter was the 
inventor of many loose leaf devices which 
have had considerable influence on business 
systems. 

Mr. Vawter was a trustee of the North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, di- 
rector of the Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company, and a member of the Union 
League Club of Chicago, and also of the 
Glenn View Golf Club. 

The funeral services were held at the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston. 
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An unusual form of printers’ advertising. Float entered by Haynes & Ratliff, of Sanford, 
Florida, in an Armistice Day parade. 
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Acknowledgment From Henry P. Porter 


Those present at the convention of the 
United Typothetze of America, held at To- 
ronto last October, will recall the presen- 
tation made to Henry P. Porter, in recog- 
nition of the splendid work done by him 
during the many years he has served the 
organization as chairman of the Committee 
on Education. The following acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Porter has been sent to 
THe INLAND PRINTER, with the request that 
it be given publicity, and we take pleasure 
in presenting it here: 

Mr. Albert W. Finlay, on behalf of the commit- 
tee and all the participants who joined in that 
snlendid presentation to me at the Toronto con- 
vention last October, has turned over to me in trust 
for my little six year old daughter, Caroline Falt 
l'orter, $5,500 worth of Liberty Bonds and a check 
for $14.27. 

Recognizing the spirit of good will and affection 
which prompted this presentation, I have accepted 
it in behalf of my little daughter, and have had 
a special trust created for the care of these securi- 
ties and money so that the fund itself and its ac- 
cumulations will be carefully administered for her 
benefit. 

Proper records regarding the presentation have 
alo been filed so that when Caroline, if God 
please, comes to the age of maturity she will have 
full and complete knowledge of what this trust 
represents. 

In her behalf, and for myself also, I desire to 
express heartfelt thanks, and to assure each and 
every one who participated in this great testimonial 
that if it were possible I would write each a per- 
sonal letter of appreciation and gratitude. This 
being impossible, I have asked the committee to 
permit me to make this public acknowledgment, 
and hope the words I would say and the warm 
hand clasp I would give will be understood by each 
one. Henry P. Porter. 

Boston, Jan. 10, 1922. 


The Hilland Rapid “No Furniture” 
Adjustable Chase 

To speed up the work of locking up 
forms, and at the same time eliminate the 
many difficulties incident to the use of 
wood furniture, is the purpose of the Hil- 
land Rapid “No Furniture” adjustable 
chase. Each chase is really a furniture cab- 
inet in itself, as it makes possible the lock- 
ing up of any form without the use of fur- 
niture. This new device is now ready to be 
placed on the market, after its inventor, 
H. J. Hilland, a practical printer, has spent 
several years in testing and perfecting his 
ideas. 

A better idea of this chase can be secured 
by reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tion than can be given by any description. 
It will be noticed that the inside of the chase 
is provided with notches, which are made 
to even picas. Cross bars that operate in 
a groove are provided, which can easily be 
adjusted to suit the size of the form to be 
locked up. These bars are fitted with 
catches, which engage the notches around 
the inside of the chase. The two bars be- 
tween the quoins and the type are made 
without the catches, so they will be mov- 
able in order to allow for the necessary 
squeeze in lockup. 

All the bars are made of a special steel 
to insure rigidity. Severe tests have been 
given the steel to make certain it will not 
bend under the most severe strain to which 
a type form can be subjected in locking up. 
Special bars that are regulation type height 
will also be furnished, when desired, so 
they may be used as foundry bearers when 
locking forms for electrotyping. Roller 
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bearers, as will be noticed by referring to 
the illustration, are furnished with the 
chase. These bearers can easily be re- 
moved, if desired, by taking out the screws. 

A novel feature of this new chase is that 
pieces, known as angle blocks, can be fur- 
nished, which make it possible to lock up 
a form at any angle required. It will also 
be noticed that the chase is provided with 
gages on all form edges, to facilitate plac- 
ing the form in the proper central position. 
All forms can be adjusted to any position. 
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A “Snappy” Miller Sales Convention 


“Make it snappy” was the slogan 
adopted and exemplified by Frank V. Bar- 
hydt, general sales manager of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, in presiding over 
the company’s fourth annual salesmen’s 
convention, which was held at the Miller 
factory in Pittsburgh, December 28, 29, 30 
and 31, 1921. : 

The first day of the convention was given 
over to an address of welcome by Vice 
President Paul C. Dunlevy, followed by an 
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The Hilland Rapid ‘‘ No Furniture’’ Adjustable Chase. 


Demonstrations that have been made 
have met with the approval of those who 
have witnessed them, and this new time 
and labor saving device bids fair to meet 
with a great demand as soon as its utility 
becomes known. 

We recommend securing complete par- 
ticulars from the manufacturers, the H. J. 
Hilland Company, the present quarters of 
which are at 4411 Beacon street, Chicago. 


Amalgamation of Gummed Paper 
Companies 

Three of the leading gummed and coated 
paper manufacturers in the United States, 
The Ideal Coated Paper Company, Samuei 
Jones & Co. and the Ware Coated Paper 
Company, have united to form a new cor- 
poration known as the McLaurin-Jones 
Company. The amalgamation makes the 
new company the largest of its kind in the 
country. 

The mills are located at Brookfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Newark, New Jersey; Chicago, 
Illinois, and Ware, Massachusetts. The 
main office will be at Brookfield. The 
management of the various mills will remain 
unchanged. 

The officers of the new corporation are: 
President, William W. McLaurin; vice 
president, George Goodsir; secretary treas- 
urer, John McLaurin. The directors are 
William W. McLaurin, John McLaurin, 
George Goodsir, Henry K. Hyde, Edward 
S. Jones and W. R. Lusignea. 





inspirational keynote speech by Mr. Bar- 
hydt. Helpful talks were delivered by 
branch managers: C. P. Evans, Chicago; 
Dan J. Casey, New York; J. R. Kemp, 
Pacific Coast; George D. Halsell, Dallas; 
Howard Farley, Atlanta; John D. Bab- 
bage, Boston. The second day was termed 
“ Mechanical Day ” and was devoted to a 
practical demonstration of Miller machines 
and accessories, under the direction of Sec- 
ond Vice President Walter H. Smith. The 
third day, “ Salesmen’s Day,” was turned 
into a session of interesting sales talks and 
discussions led by H. C. Baker, C. C. Borth- 
wick, L. W. Conger, Bernard Elliott, W. L. 
Leonard, W. H. Lacey, Jay F. O’Donnell 
and George F. Wall. Saturday, scheduled 
on the program as “ Pittsburgh Office Day,” 
was given over to the various department 
heads, interesting talks being delivered by 
J. H. Cannon, assistant ‘treasurer; G. E. 
McCabe, advertising manager; E. R. Cole- 
grove, superintendent of demonstrators; 
J. R. Cray, superintendent of order de- 
partment; J. L. Donovan, auditor; Theo- 
dore R. Foster, assistant secretary; B. F. 
McKee, traffic manager. 

The crowning event was the annual sales- 
men’s banquet, given on Friday evening at 
Schenley Hotel. Talks were given by 
President F. F. Nicola, Vice President Paul 
C. Dunlevy and Second Vice President 
Walter H. Smith, also by guests of honor, 
D. W. Frackleton, of the Chandler & Price 
Company, and Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, 
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president Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Handsome prizes were awarded the two 
leading salesmen in both the city and road 
divisions selling the largest percentage of 
their sales quotas established a year ago. 
City division: William M. Kemp, Samuel 
Zarnes. Road division: W. H. Lacey, 
D. J. Burns. George F. Wall and E. C. 
Babbidge were also accorded honors of 
leading in volume of sales respectively in 
road and city territories. 


Reorganization of Toronto Trade 
Journal 


The ownership of Marketing and Busi- 
ness Management, as well as of the annual 
publications known as Lydiatt’s Book and 
Who’s Who in Canadian Advertising, has 
been transferred to a private company in- 
corporated as Marketing Publishers, Lim- 
ited. The business will continue at 53 
Yonge street, Toronto, with no change in 
the personnel or control. All stock in the 
company is owned by those directly con- 
nected with the business. 


A New Inking Device 


The patent on a new inking device has 
been secured by C. F. Weldon, a pressman 
in the plant of the Republican, Delavan, 
Wisconsin. By means of this device the ink 
in the ink fountain is kept agitated and 
equalized so that the ink will be of uni- 
form consistency and evenly distributed 
over the ink rollers. The old way of stir- 
ring the ink with a knife is eliminated. 
Too often the ink is not stirred and becomes 
thick and sticky. The device may be oper- 
ated by an individual motor connected with 
an electric light socket, or by a system of 
gears connected with the press. Mr. Wel- 
don has a model of this device in operation. 


John Young Meloy 


John Young Meloy, vice president of 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, bookbinders’ supplies, 
Chicago, died on January 2 at his home, 
6001 Kenmore avenue. Death resulted from 
heart disease. 

Mr. Meloy was born at Cadiz, Ohio, 
June 6, 1871. He was a son of Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Meloy, who for over twenty-five 
years was pastor of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church, in Chicago. Mr. Meloy 
became vice president of Slade, Hipp & 
Meloy when the firm was organized in 1892. 

Funeral services were held January 4 at 
the Church of the Covenant, and burial was 
at Graceland Cemetery. 


What H. P. Hogan is Doing for 
Kelly Press Users 


The Kelly Press Department of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company has engaged 
H. P. Hogan, formerly field secretary of the 
United Typothetz, to make a survey in the 
larger cities of the production and produc- 
tion costs of the Little Kelly automatic job 
press. Mr. Hogan has just completed a 
survey of this character in New York city, 
in which city, in 1919-20, he made a survey 
of the whole printing industry for the 
United Typothetz of America. The Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company expects him 
to bring the Kelly presses now in use to the 
highest degree of productivity, and invites 
the codperation of users of the press. 
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Brief Notes of the Trade 


The amalgamation is announced of the 
printing firms of O. A. Koss & Co. and 
C. H. Morgan & Co. The new firm will be 
known as Koss, Morgan & Brookes, Inc., 
and will be located at 117 West Harrison 
street, Chicago. 


The Eagle Printing Ink Company, New 
York city, has opened a sales and service 
branch at 28 Opera place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eugene J. Kelly, who has represented the 
company for several years in Ohio and in 
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Archibald B. Lewis, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the George D. Barnard Stationery 
Company, St. Louis, has recently been 
appointed president and general manager 
of the company. 





Owing .to the unexpected number of 
applicants for admission to the Kelly Press 
school the American Type Founders Com- 
pany has decided to conduct a spring term 
at the Chicago branch at 519 West Monroe 
street. Over one hundred applications from 
prospective students have been received 
On account of the great interest shown by 





Weldon’s Automatic Reciprocating Printing Ink Equalizer. 


the Southern States, has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati branch. An- 
drew J. Try, who has been with the com- 
pany for over ten years as branch factory 
manager and acting manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago branch. 


Berger & Wirth, of Brooklyn, manufac- 
turers of printing and lithographic inks, 
have recently opened a branch at 54 High 
street, Boston, in charge of Frank W. 
Hawes. 





The eighth edition of the “ Ben Franklin 
Chicago Paper Directory and Price List,” 
with prices corrected to December 10, 1921, 
has been issued by the Ben Franklin Pub- 
lishing Company, 440 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Paul S. Thompson, until recently man- 
ager of the direct advertising department 
of the Simmons & Babcock Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has taken charge of the 
service department of the George G. Ren- 
neker Printing Company, of the same city. 





graduates a postgraduate course lasting one 
month is being conducted. 


Creighton W. Whiting has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office of 
the American Writing Paper Company. 
Mr. Whiting was formerly sales manager 
of the Erving Paper Mills, Inc., Erving, 
Massachusetts, leaving that company in 
September, 1919, to join the American 
Writing Paper Company as sales promotion 
manager of its industrial and_ technical 
paper division. _ 


The advertising agency, Frank Kiernan 
& Co., 135 Broadway, New York city, has 
opened a business paper department under 
the personal direction of Alfred N. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Williams, who was formerly 
connected with the Fairchild publications, 
has had an experience of seventeen years 
in trade paper and advertising agency work. 
He declares that this department will ac- 
cept as clients only those who will use, as 
their basic advertising, the business papers 
in their respective fields. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SurscRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 








Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 


Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. . Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHpy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Rartupy, LawreENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. Ge England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

bai a & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
ingland. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


Adelaide, Australia. 
AtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. Wimpte & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
H. Carmets, 150 Boulevard du i mag Paris, France. 
Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), 
South Africa. 
A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 
per line; minimum 70 cents; 








Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 

three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OFFICIAL NOTICE In compliance with Section 22B, Constitution and 

By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to 
print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, stationery, 
advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, 
etc., as needed, during the period from June Ist, 1922, to June Ist, 1923, are 
invited. Specifications and conditions will be furnished’ on application to 
W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. Bldg., Omaha, Neb., and will be ‘submitted at the first meeting in 
May, 1922, of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should 
any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, oa may be rejected and 
proposals again invited. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply Com- 
mittee, Sovereign Camp Woodmen of the W: ‘orld, Omaha, Neb., Jan. 15th, 1922. 








FOR SALE in a live Western Canada city of 70,000, a complete modern prirt- 

ing plant consisting of two Miehle presses, four platen presses (one equipped 
with Miller feeder), power cutter, ruling and bindery equipment, complete 
monotype plant with lead and rule casting attachment; all machinery equipped 
with individual motors; a well-established business with desirable location; 
a ge of $100,000 in 1920 showing a good profit. For particulars apply 
to F 514. 





FOR SALE — One of the finest job printing plants in the Northwest, doing an 

extensive general line of high-grade catalog and color work of over $100,000 
yearly; plant appraised at over $87,000; owner also has a very large publish- 
ing plant and desires to reduce his work and responsibility; a good cash pay- 
ment and terms for balance. F 523. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED PRINTING CONCERN in South will install offset 

lithographing department; they are anxious to connect with practical young 
man capable of managing the department and one who will consider a small 
investment. QUEEN CITY PRINTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 








WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE W IRTH SALESBOOK Co. Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Two platen press plant in good Michigan town; 


Q fine opening: 
$2,500, terms to suit; ill-health of proprietor requires sale. 0. 


F 55 





FOR SALE -- ~~ established job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. 468. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — PRESSES: 1 No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 26 by 34 inches; 3 

Walter Scott, 4-roller printed side up delivery, bed sizes 46 by 62, 42 by 55, 
37 by 51; 1 56-inch 1/10 two-color Miehle press, 230 volts, D. €. motor, 1 
Hoe double sheet rotary press, 44 by 64 inches; two Cross feeders and 230 
volts D. C. motor, 1 John Thomson press, size 14 by 22, style “J” Laureate; 
2 John Thomson presses, 10 by 15, two roller; 1 John Thomson press, 14 by 
22, Model “C.”. FOLDERS AND FEEDERS: 1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 
folder; 1 Chambers 33 by 46 inch jobber; 1 Brown D/16 46 by 70 inch 
folder; 1 Brown jobber 25 by 38 inches; 1 Dexter No. 90 jobbing folder, 
33 by 46 inches; 1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 Dexter No. 289 
jobber, 25 by 38 inch; 1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 folder, 32 by 44 inches; 1 
Cross folding iiachine: feeder, 33 inches. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKBINDERS’ 
EQUIPMENT: 1 Frohn stripping machine; 1 Frohn ruling machine with 
feecer, 38-inch; 1 Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 7 to 9 by 21 inches, 
practically new; 1 Sheridan 12-inch book covering machine; 1 Sheridan arch 
smasher; 1 McCain feeder for attachment to Model “B” Cleveland folder; 1 
Seybold double head 7 by 38-inch die press; 1 Seybold round corner cutter. 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York city; Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 








FOR SALE —We are sole agents for handling the sale of five 46 by 62 inch bed 

Miehle 2-revolution presses with combination extension Miehle delivery; these 
presses have been used on color work only and are in excellent condition; 
send your representative to see running in Chicago; price $3,750. Can also 
sell D. C. motors, Rouse paper lifts and Rouse register base equipment; one 
39 by 53 Miehle with combination delivery; Latham stitchers 4, 4 and 7%; 
Boston wire stitchers % inch with motor; 43 by 56 Cottrell cylinder press 
equipped for cutting and creasing, with special attachments; 25 by 38 sheet 
Whitlock fast Pony press; Anderson bundling machines; 35 by 47 Whitlock 
4-roller 2-revolution cylinder press; large and small outfits, new and used ma- 


chinery, wood and steel composing equipment, bindery equipment, etc. Write 
us for information. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 





OWING TO A CHANGE in production methods, we have for disposal one 

36 by 48 latest model Premier cutting and creasing press with a Dexter 
pile feeder, guaranteed in excellent condition, having been_used but six weeks. 
For particulars, price and demonstration apply to H. A. GILLAN, Purchasing 
Engineer, Eastman Kodak Co., Kodak Park Works, Rochester, N. 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 


Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 
E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 





Free Ping 











Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Kidder Rotaries: 28 by 20 inch perfector, flat or folded deliv- 

ery; 30 by 30 inch perfecting and extra color on face; 36 by 48 inch 
two-color and 30 by 20 inch and 36 by 60 inch one- color rotary wrapping 
paper presses; roll feed bed and platen Kidders, one 8 by 12 inch one-color; 
also two 6 by 6 inch New Era presses printing two colors on top of web with 
attachments, and one 6 by 6 inch New Era press printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web with attachments. BBS- 
aoe ANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 181 Quincy street, 
Chicago, Jll. 





SAWS FREE — Miller, Laclede, System point-set, others, only $5.50; this 

price includes saw furnished free when saw you buy is worn out through 
sharpening by us. Let us sharpen your saws until new saw_is needed, and 
never again will you have to spend another cent on new saws. WONDERSAW, 
202 West 20th street, New York. 





FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, large variety; type and 

border 5Cc lb.; ‘‘Unbreakable’”’ leads and slugs (not Monotype) in 2-foot 
strips, 20c Ib.; rule, 45c; cut, Sc Ib. extra; linotype and monotype composi- 
tion. Send for catalog. GROSS TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 linotype machine, newly rebuilt and in first-class me- 
chanical condition; one font two-letter mats and one magazine included; 
just the machine for daily or weekly newspaper; $1,100 cash. GROSS TYPE- 

SETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TWO MODEL 5 LINOTYPES complete with magazines, mats, Lee feeders, 

liners, blades and Emersen individual motors; machines in first-class con- 
dition; _ also complete monotype yr will sell as a whole or separate. 
A REAL BARGAIN opportunity. F 54 


TYPE CASE LABEL CARD HOLDERS, 1 by 5 inches, $1.75 per 100; cellu- 

loid card covers 1 by 5 inches, $1.25 per 100. Send for samples and free 
copy of booklet: ‘‘ How to Save gad in the Composing Room.’”” HADDON 
BIN LABEL CO., Haddon Heights, N. J. 











FOR SALE — Well-established job printing business; practically new linotype 

included; doing an annual business of $10,000 at top prices; well located 
on ground floor in thriving Pacific Coast city of 15,000; site of State Univer- 
sity. : 





FOR SALE —One 12 by 15 Johnson process camera, lens and ray filter; 

ene 10 by 12 Mezzo screen; one Hoke engraving outfit and various size 
sg as steel pantograph for above. GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Ander- 
son, Ind. 





FOR SALE — Universal Tynecaster, 220 V. D. C. motor, first-class condition, 
with complete mold equipment, 6 to 36 point for type, * ag and spaces; 
price $850. FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, New York, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 








FOR SALE — One 44 by 62 inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. F 319. 





FOR SALE — Multi-color press complete; used only three months, in first- 
. class —- price $750. STANDARD PRINTING CO., Box 2301. 
ampa, Fla 





FOR SALE — Typewriters with linotype keyboard; best for all printers, publish- 
ers and vocational schools. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Monotype or bronzer; would exchange for Thompson or Uni- 
versal caster. GEO. SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONE OSTE RLIND PRESS, good — jition. Full information on inquiry. 
THE PIERCE PRINTING CO., Fargo, N. Dak. 








FOR SALE — Miller saw-trimmer; cost $450, sell for $350; terms; good 
as new. F 503. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WANTED — First-class linotype operators for book and tabular work; high- 

grade job compositors; experienced stoneman and make-up man; also com- 
bination stock man and paper cutter; permanent positions; open shop, 48 
hours. THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


WANTED: COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR — Familiar with 

tariff, who can also do hand work; for such a man, non-union, we have a 
permanent position at high wages. INDEPENDENT COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS, 552 First avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 








MONOTY PER — Combination man, thoroughly experienced on keyboard and 

caster; good permanent position for man who can qualify. Give age, past 
experience, former employment, salary expected, etc. THE McDONALD 
PRINTING CO., 107 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COMPOSITOR — Excellent, permanent position for man who can produce 
high-grade typography. Give age, experience, salary expected, etc. Also 
send samples of work if possible. THE McDONALD PRINTING CO., 107 


Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





February, 1922 


WE WANT a good compositor, a man who likes and knows how to set type 
and takes real interest in his work; location: New York city in a shop 
with a reputation for good printing. F 546. 





WANTED — Stone man for cylinder lockup; high-grade catalog work; open 
shop: a real gc for a man of reali ability; none other need apply; North- 
western Ohio. F 533. 





“HANDY LAY-OUT SET” — 4-page to 64-page; instant, accurate, con- 
venient; postpaid $1, worth $100. BOX 257-I, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





WANTED — Capable man to take charge of lithograph and job printing plant 
in Ohio valley. F 501. 





WANTED — Linctype machinist operator; open shop; northwestern Ohi... 
* 545. 





Managers and Superintendents 
SUPERINTENDENT for growing newspaper and printing establishment in 
good Missouri town; shop does high-class work; permanent job to man wihio 
can handle and train men, get maximum production and take care of shop; 
references required; unorganized town but American plan. F 547. 








Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN-FOREMAN — Our shop is small but the work is of 

the best grade; our employees are satisfied and are proud of the craft ‘o 
which they belong; our institution which is open shop will have within a few 
years a reputation such as will make every employee proud that he is a men- 
ber of it; we need a cylinder pressman who is capable of producing the very 
best grade of half-tone and process color work; to the man who likes our sh: D 
and can fill this position we will give a permanent position and one year’s 
written contract if desired. In answering give full information about your 
experience, give references, state what salary you think you could earn; refer- 
ences concerning ourselves furnished upon request; located in Texas. F 483. 





PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE to take charge of and be responsible for the qual- 

ity of presswork and efficient production; he must be thoroughly practical 
and have real executive ability; we print, a general line of book, catalogue aid 
label work; 16 cylinders. Give experience, references and ‘salary desired. 
THE LORD BAL TIMORE PRESS, Baltimore, Md. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER (male) fully experienced and competent to assume charge of 

4 person proofroom on trade publication and commercial work; must be 
non-union. State fully your experience, salary wanted and how soon you 
could report. THE PENTON PRESS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED — Proofreader; open shop. CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 





Salesmen 





THE LARGEST PRINTING, binding and lithographing company in West 

Virginia will add to its sales force two experienced salesmen; only those 
with proven ability and experience make application; state age, experience 
and references. TRIBUNE PRINTING COMPANY, Charleston, Kanawha 
County, W. Va. 





SALESMEN — Practical pressmen or job printers to handle as side line, or 
exclusively in cities, the latest perforator and scorer for platen presses ai av- 

ing new and important features; every job shop a prospect; state ed 

eg Pg how fully. BROWN & STOWELL. 2267 Como avenue, W., 

au inn 





WANTED — Salesman to handle easy selling specialty, universally used in the 

printing trade; can be carried as a side line; attractive proposition. 
Write fully, stating experience and present territory covered. WILSON-IM- 
PERIAL COMPANY, 115 Chestnut street, Newark, N. J. 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 








INSTRUCTION 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler linotypes;  estab- 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY PRINTERS’ APRONS and sleevelets of quality. Aprons with special 

pockets, 27-inch, $1.00; 36-inch, $1.25, postpaid. Wear like iron. Sleeve- 
lets, shirt sleeve savers, 60c per pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. HOMEMADE 
APRON CO., D 13, Carpentersville, Ill. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





SITU ATION WANTED — Bindery foreman; A-1 mechanic and executive; 
experience covers high-grade catalogs, folders, blank books, publication and 
edition binding; extra good on machinery, all makes folding machines, cutting 
and gathering machines, automatic stitchers, sewing and silk ‘stitching machines, 
perforators, punches; understands paper stock; married; age 34. F 317. 








WORK :% 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 

P R O 7 E my S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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POSITION as bindery foreman in lithograph shop; several years’ experience: 
age 34 years; at present located on Pacific Coast; references if desired. 
F 551. 


—_— 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR, young, ambitious, experienced in book and jobbing work, at 

present employed as proofreader and office assistant, desires change where 
goo! service offers advancement; at liberty April 1; southern states pre- 
ferr’ d. F 544. 


SU! ‘ERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN desires position in southwestern state; 
‘2 years’ experience in all departments; 7 years as machinist-operator; 
an estimate, and lay out job work; best of references furnished. F 552. 








Sri UATION WANTED as working foreman of composing room of small job 
‘hop; — married; 17 years’ experience; want steady job and can 
come now. H. P. SHARTS, 135 Polk street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


you NG, SINGLE ,MAN of 26, desires place in growing print shop of middle 
west; 10 years’ experience in composing and jobbers; health reason for 
cha: ging. Give details in answer. F 548. 








EXi ERT STONEMAN desires position; accustomed to O. K’ing of press 
heets, lining-up, color work and different makes of patent bases; would 
consider any location; union. F 539 


_ 





Executive 


YOUNG PRINTING EXECUTIVE, six years in printing business from com- 

,ositor to assistant to the manager; resourceful and aggressive; accus- 
tom to use own initiative and get results; desires to connect with printing 
or | i ee firm as junior executive with direct opportunity for advance- 
ment. 








Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT — A-1 executive with practical experience in composing 

room, pressroom and bindery wishes to make change about April Ist; 
been with present house five years and more than doubled the output; knows 
cost and estimating; on the job every day; a hustler; character and habits 
above reproach; permanent position with good salary. F 555. 





POSITION WANTED — Superintendent, with the most expert knowledge and 

thoroughly practical experience in every branch of the Rotogravure process, 
photoengraving, commercial art, photography, photo retouching, layouts, Ben 
Day, etc., etc.; best credentials. BOROUGHS, Sunset Ranch, NAPA, Cali- 
fornia (formerly with the Atascadero Press). 


PRODUCTION MAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Young man, familiar with 
all departments of printing office, business education, experienced executive; 
now employed; references. F 553. 








Pressroom 


Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 
Carbon Black 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 























Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases; guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.’ 























Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 
ea inches, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 








SITUATION WANTED as foreman of cylinder pressroom on fine halftone, 

vignette and color lg on single or two-color presses; at present holding 
such position in New York city, but desire to change; will leave city; union 
or open shop; best references; state salary. F 543, care Inland Printer, 41 
Park R Row, New York city. 


CYLIN DER PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE, thoroughly efficient on all grades of 
black and color work, now open for engagement; best of references; 
non-union. F 554. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class color pressman; 16 years’ experience; 
capable of taking charge; married; will go anywhere. F 556. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


FOR SALE a secondhand Thompson type caster in perfect condition. Write if 
complete with motor, molds, lead and rule attachment and list of matrices. 
“EL INFORMADOR,” Guadalajara, Mexico. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle ng 7" sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PHOTOENGRAVING EQUIPMENT WANTED for small shop, either com- 
plete plant or separate pieces at reasonable price. F 549. 














WANTED — Cox Duplex or Goss Comet press that a a eight pages of 
a seven-column paper; state age and condition. F 5 





WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





WANTED — Harris presses of any ae - style; give description and price. 
WM. GEGENHEIMER, Baldwin, 





Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 




















Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 








Numbering Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 


Paper Cutters 

















WANTED — “‘ Handbook of Photoengraving ”’ by Amstutz. H. M. RENDER, 
13 Beaver street, Worcester, Mass. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 











ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Perforators 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 
kinds, styles and sizes. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 

















Our Latest Model No. 4 
Gas heated complete, with motor cooling space, etc., $125.00 
Electrically heated, $10 additional. 
Embossing or Engraving Compounds, per Ib 











EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., 


5-8 Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma- 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY OUTFIT, AND EXPECT SUCCESS. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 
Inc., 251 William St., New York City 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 


type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., genera: offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. and other printers’ — Houses at— Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 





Photoengravers’ Supplies THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed found: ry 


type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request, 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 








Presses 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY oe. ig makers Wood Type, Metal Type e, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y., Delavan, N. Y. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, sterotyping and electrotyping machin- | HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established baa! 190-192 Congress 


ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See 


Typefounders. Wire Stitchers 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat. ad 
saddle, % to 1 inch inclusive. Flat’ only, 1 to 2 inches. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636- 
514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- 90 


Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 





704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 


S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


ty; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 - 
eee edfcadeng elle a hee gy Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- | LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 























721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 

Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, Wood Goods 7 

—— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. Wood Type > 
Putaters’ Supyties EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York «ty 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See 





G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 


cine MIEHLE 








Ping Mine Ba PRINTING PRESSES 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. We have for sale four (4) No. 4-O 
Punching Machines 62 inch Miehle presses with exten- 

F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching machines : ° ° ° e 
far sesh, cave ar koadal auimed bales. sion deliveries in first class condi- 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. tion. Were used for Colortype 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. printing only. Terms to suit. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 


THE REGENSTEINER CORPORATION 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 310 South Racine Avenue 





Ruling Machines Chicago 





G. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, 
ery 


Germany, late Férste & Fromm, 











Stereotyping Outfits 











ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 
job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 

is; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush- molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literature. Sample matrices ten cents each, HENRY KAHRS, 


240 East 33d street, New York. 





Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 









Tags 





Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 


COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for 


or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 











quick service. Anything in blank 








Typefounders 





MINUTES MEAN MONEY !—Lost Time 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 


material, greatest output, most complete 


printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
; 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N. *E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; ; Chicago, *517-519 W. Monroe 


mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 


st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 


Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 12i Facsimile of Imprint 


‘oadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission ot.: 


340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; 



















Is Lost Money— Check It! 
KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 

Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, reduced in size HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. AUG 281977 3 43 PM 


selection. Dealer in wood type, 







City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 























the print. 











by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Collins Oak Leaf roductr-Y 

















Even a paper has a soul in-so-far as 
it radiates the ideals of men— 


Back of Collins “Oak Leaf” Cover 
Paper has been the thought to create some- 
thing which would unmistakably appeal to 
the longing in all men for Beauty and 
Luxury—Smartness and Good Taste. 


The fact that Castilian Cover happens 
to resemble fine Spanish Leather is an inci- 
dent— that it suggests at once the Luxury 
and Durability of leather is the realization 
of our ideal— 


thus, too, that “Bird of Paradise” Cover 
and old Persian Tapestry convey the same 
thought of Richness and Brilliancy —and 
that “ Velumet” Cover has the Realness and 
“sheer quality” of old Vellum. 


These papers are Creations— not imita- 
tions— 


and their universal appeal is a distinct 
asset to any Catalogue or Booklet. 





Let us send you sample books 
effectively demonstrating these papers. 
Mailed on request. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO.— 226 Columbia Avenue — Philadelphia 
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WEDDINGS 


AND BUSINESS | 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 



















HE high calling of printers and 











engravers carries with it the obli- 
gation to supply their customers with | 
the best in values and styles obtain- | 


able. 


The large assortment of fine and 
medium Wedding Papers, Business 
Announcements and Greeting Cards 
made by us offers a wide choice. 
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If the box bears this trade- 
mark you can say with assur- 
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ance to your customers: “This is the 


correct paper for YOUR use.” 


WEDDINGS, BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, GREETING CARDS, 
COMMENCEMENT FOLDERS, 
NOVELTY CARDS. 












Ask your jobber to show you samples. 
If he can not supply you, write 


ELAM PAPER CO. 


Makers of Elam’s Irish Lawn 
MARION, INDIANA 
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This is the Sheet that 
stood the Travel Test 


By its daring “Business Trip Around the World” Foldwell has 
again proven itself the ideal paper to protect beautiful printed 
pieces against the ravages of the mails. 


This time its travels were directed by 17,000 business men 
of America who sent unprotected advertising pieces, printed 
on Foldwell, to fictitious addresses all over the world. Upon 
their return these pieces were found to be unscarred by the 
strenuous double trip. 


Only the remarkable strength of Foldwell could possibly preserve the fresh, 
forceful appearance of printed matter under such circumstances. 








If you wish, we will send you a Foldwell sheet with which you can make 
your own test. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 


Desk 2 818 South Wells Street, Chicago 
The piece pictured above 
was sent to Cape Town, eee 
South Africa,by the mak- Distributors Coated Book 
ers of Lifetime Alumi- in all Coated Cover 


num Cooking Utensils, iste te sa 
and came back in perfect Principal Cities Coated Writing 


condition, 
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Printing Gets Things Done 


Announcing a National Advertising 
Campaign of Interest to Printers 


During 1922 the Hammermill Paper Company will 
devote their national campaign of advertising to the pro- 
motion of one idea. That idea is expressed in four words 
— Printing Gets Things Done. 

A series of full page advertisements in color in the 
Saturday Evening Post will show business men how print- 
ing can help reduce costs by saving time and labor and 
how it can sell goods. 

Each advertisement will feature a book which will be 
sent to any executive, buyer of printing or printer who 
asks for it. 

The title of this book is ‘‘Printing Gets Things Done.”’ 
It is a very readable little book, small enough to fit into 
the pocket, but it tells a big story and it shows reproduc- 
tions of pieces of printing that get work done. 

In addition to the magazine advertising and wide dis- 
tribution of the book, a series of Portfolios and Bulletins 
will be given to printers to help them turn this creative 
idea into actual orders for printing. 

Since we began national advertising many years ago, 
we have steadfastly endeavored to make that advertising 
sell printing. Our magazine campaigns have been devoted 
to creating a wider use of printing and our portfolios and 
direct literature have been designed to help the individ- 
ual printer get orders. 

We believe that to day the printer has an unexampled 
opportunity to sell printing for what it willdo. Every busi- 

ness executive worthy of the name is making the fight of his 
life to reduce costs and sell goods. Printing can accom- 
plish both of these things. It can reduce costs by pro- 
viding easier, quicker and simpler ways of handling routine 
work. Printed forms are the machinery of business. They 
get work done. Printing has demonstrated its ability to 
sell goods. The executive who wants results and wants 
to get things done should turn to printing as his first aid. 
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PRINTING | 
-=§|GETS THINGS 
DONE 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


An explanation of the Hammermill Campaign 
and a complimentary copy of the book— Printing 
Gets Things Done — will be sent to any printer 
who asks for it and we will be glad to co-operate 
with printers who wish to use the idea as a 
means of getting more business. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 
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“NOTE tHE TEAR 
AS WELL AS THE TEST” 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN....The Gorton Paper Corporation 
CHARLOTTE, N. C Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL......Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
DARE AM | & E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. Great Falls Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA Johnston Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS.........:.:.2:1 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Thompson Paper & Card Co. 
Dudley Paper Company 
Western Paper Company 
Southeastern Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS....Allman & Christiansen Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.................. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
ACO Se lk F. W. Anderson & Co. 
Scoville Paper Co. 
Field Hamilton Smith Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 5, ee. D. L. Ward Company 
PORTLAND, ORE Blake McFall Company 
RICHMOND, VA Richmond Paper Co. 
Y. Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 
..Western Paper Company 
‘American Paper Company 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Springfield Paper Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN Nassau Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO The Blade Ptg. & Paper Co. 
TOPEKA, KAN Central Topeka Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C....Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA........................ D. L, Ward Company 
WORCESTER, MASS . A. Esty Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY, EXPORT 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CENA, 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


men 
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O the users of Princess Cover 

Paper for catalogs, booklets 
and folders, we offer a gratuitous 
cover cut service which materially 
reduces the cost of the printed 
production. 


PRINCESS Cover Paper is the 
oldest cover stock made, famous 
forits great durability, richcolors, 
and excellent printing surface. It 
does not fade, show soil, crack in 
the folds or become dogeared 
from rough handling. The cost 
is very moderate considering the 
expensive dyes and raw material 
that enter into its manufacture. 


WRITE at once for sample folder 
and full particulars regarding the 
cover cuts supplied for use in 
connection with Princess Cover 
Paper. 



























































See RL EON 


Princess Cover Paper 


“IT BACKS UP YOUR SALES MESSAGE” 








( H. DEXTER & SONS, INC, woxneetiour 


























Copyright, 1922, by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 


















































MEcHANICs BuILDING, Boston, Mass.—105,000 SQUARE FEET FOR EXPOSITION AND CONVENTION 


Graphic Arts Exposition 


smsgHE Second Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
SES) sition will be held in Boston, August 28th 
MY to September 2d, 1922, in connection with 
EaisesES the THIRD ANNUAL CoNnvENTION of the 
International Association of Printing House (raftsmen. 


@ This exposition is being conducted by the Boston 
(lub of Printing House (raftsmen, not as a money- 
making proposition, but as part of the educational 
work of the International Association. Its purpose is 
to acquaint the printing and allied trades with the 
newest and best in equipment, material and methods. 


@ Thousands of employing printers, shop foremen, 
craftsmen and other workers, as well as purchasers of 
printing, will come to Boston, eager to see and learn. 
@ The interest already manifested indicates that every 
square foot of space in the immense Mechanics 
Building will soon be subscribed for. 

@ Announcements, applications and diagrams of 
spaces available have been mailed to the trade. If you 
have not received yours, write at once for application 
and full information. 


Bin Boston 


OSTON EXPECTS YOU 


Address communications to 


a | 
| @& Ay | BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, INC. 
10 HiGH STREET, Boston, Mass. 





AUGUST 28TH TO 
SEPTEMBER 2D 1922 





OFT 


























Composition contributed by Tut Woop Crarxe Press Boston 
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The Index 


of General Prosperity 


AST of our book paper mills to feel the depression 

that settled over the market a year ago, and first 

to emerge from it to a full production schedule was 
the mill that is standardized on 


SAXON M.F.6 SPARTAN S.&S.C. 


As early as last September the demand for these two 
grades had become so great that we were obliged to 
apportion the tonnage on an allotment basis to our 
various divisional houses in order to protect our es- 
tablished customers for their “stock” and “repeat 
order” business. 


The fact that Saxon and Spartan are never the lowest 
priced papers in their respective classifications proves 
the stabilizing power inherent in Quality Goods. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 











ROGGE 
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E beg to announce that in 
the interest of economy and 
service to our patrons we 
have joined our respective 
organizations into one corporation 
which will be known as 








McLaurin-Jones Co. 





The policy of the new Company will 
be to supply a wider range of Gum- 
med and Coated Papers than those 
carried by us in the past and to con- 
tinue the bond of Goodwill that has 
always existed bet ween our customers 
and ourselves. 


(Signed) Ideal Coated Paper Company 
Samuel Jones & Company 
Ware Coated Paper Company 








BROOKFIELD, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. 





Announcement 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 



















McLAURINZJONES CO. 


WARE, MASS. 
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SYSTEMS 


at the 
Rag-Content Paper BOND Reasonable Price 


‘The Loft-Dried 


ANY advertisers, probably includ- 

ing some of your customers, are 
in the habit of using one grade of paper 
for their- regular correspondence, and 
another and cheaper grade for their 
processed sales letters, particularly where 
large quantities are used. Their “‘regu- 
lar’ letterheads they figure are too ex- 
pensive for form letters, while the ‘‘form’’ 
letterheads are not good enough 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
for service by suggesting the use of 
Systems Bond for doth kinds of letters. 
By printing on Systems Bond you 
can produce and deliver letterheads 
that will compare favorably with the 
best that your customers are likely to 
have used for their correspondence, and 
at the same time, without sacrificing 
your own profit, you can bill them 





for office correspondence. 
Whenever and wherever you find 








y. 





a» 


at a price that will make them suf- 
ficiently economical for form letter 





this condition, you have also found 


use. Try it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH A VENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atpany—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
AtianTa—Sloan Paper Company 
BaLTiMoRE— Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrato—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Crevetanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Mornes—Pratt Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrissurG—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas Crry —Benedict Paper Company 


Los ANGELEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Lovisvitte—The Rowland Company 
Mitwauxee—E. A. Bouer Company 
Miwneapouis—Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasHvILLE —Clements Paper Company 
Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New Yorx—J. E, Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuitapeLpHia—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PittspurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
Portianp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 


Quincy, Ittino1s—Irwin Paper Company 
RichMonp—Virginia Paper Company 
RocuestErR—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Sart Laxe Cr1ry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
Saw Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SgatTLe—American Paper Company 
Spokane —Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Sprincrietp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
St. Lovis— Beacon Paper Company 
St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
WasHINGToN— Virginia Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Winnirec, CanapA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


. PorTLanpD, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London — 
England and Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—Australasia and New Zealand; J. P. Heilbronn, Maniza, P. I.—Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
Envetores—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 





| LoftDnied 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


_ INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


7192721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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MANIFEST 


cA Profit Producing 
Bond Paper 


IKES and dislikes are sometimes 
hard to account for, but there’s no 
mystery about the liking of printers and 
lithographers for Manifest Bond. They 
like it and buy it because it is a quality 
sheet at a quantity price—a paper on 
which attractive printing prices can be 
quoted without endangering either the 
printer’s profits or his standing with his 
customers. 
Manifest Bond contains a suffi- 


BOND 


Jor Economical 
Business Stationery 


are clear and clean, the formation even 
and the quality uniform. An exceptional 
paper for attractive and economical 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Interdepartmental Correspondence and 
miscellaneous business forms. 

Made in bright, clean white and a 
variety of attractive colors. The nearest 
of the distributors listed below can fill 
your orders promptly, from stock. 
A new Sample Book, now on the 





cient percentage of rags to give 
strength and crackle, the colors 








~<| 


A 





s 


press, will be mailed on request as 
soon as ready. 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FifFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BuILDING, CHICAGO 


MANIFEST BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atsany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
ATLantTa—Sloan Paper Co. 
Boston—Proctor Paper Co. 
Bripcerort— The Gorton Co- 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
CieveLanp—Millcraft Paper Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mania, P. I. —J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MinneEapotis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Crry—Harper Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 


PHiLapeLpHia— Edward R. Grossmann 
PirrssurcH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PortLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Co. 
Richmonp— Virginia Paper Co. 
RocuesTerR — Geo, E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Str. Louvts—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeatTLE—American Paper Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
WasHincron—Virginia Paper Co. 


Exrort—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. 
Envetores—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 











MANIFEST BOND 
is made by the makers of 
Syitems Bond 
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ead! 
STRA 
IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


Gentlemen, allow us to present Cy Kology— 
the every day variety of Psychology. 


Cy Kology produces the sort of advertising 
that says more than it mentions. 


Cy Kology says the quality things about you 
that sound silly, snobbish and conceited when 
you say them about yourself. 


Cy Kology uses Strathmore Papers to say 
Quality without words—to express to the 
senses such ideas as Luxury or Ruggedness, 
Dignity or Liveliness. 


We have evidence to send. Write for it. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE &xpressive ‘Papers 
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Build a 
Lasting Foundation 
by creating a 
Good First Impression 





Dx Art Nat has the subtle glow of 
old ivory, although the dull-coated surface 
does not permit a reflection. The reader can 
feel the dignity of a catalogue printed on De- 
JONGE Art Nat as he turns its velvety pages. 

It compliments him subtly on his good taste, 
whether it is showing him an automobile, real 
estate,machinery, shoes, hardware, furniture, jew-= 
elry, or the exterior or interior of a bank or office 
building. Careful printers all over the country 
prefer towork on DEJoNnGE Art Alt. It gives 
a uniform appearance throughout the run. 





Send for «First Impressions.’ Jt shows you the 
beautiful printing qualities of Deyoncs. Art Mat, 
_ > Please send us samples of your best work on DEJONGE 
Art Mat for our exhibit. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
S S IF\NY 
1OUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Whitaker Paper Co, CAT Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
and all divisions and all divisions 
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Chapman Gas-Electric Neutralizer 


An innovation radical in its bearing on 
the production and quality of presswork 
















































A gas flame, electrified by The price 
the universally used Chap- of the 

man Electric Neutralizer, 

removes all electricity from Chapma n 

the paper—absolutely. The Gas-Electric 
combination of flame and Neutralizer 
electricity dries ink as it has Sp saaadinaiin 
never been dried before. <itliae saving | 
Gasand Electricity are auto- is great 


matically shut off when 
press stops. 






This is of vital importance to the pro- 
ducers of high-grade printing, especially 
color work. 





No gas burns when press is 
not running. 


















TO THE TRADE we offer our advisory 
service on any pressroom problem in- 
volving efficiency of equipment. 


No obligation incurred. 


WE are especially qualified to help you 
on any question about BRONZING. 


AS EVIDENCE of our capacity to render 
this service we submit the record of the 


U. P. M. 
Vacuum Bronzer 


—which is now producing 80% to 90% 
of all bronzing done in the United States 
and an even greater proportion of all 
bronzing that is really high-class. 





United Printing Machinery Company 


38 Park Row 604 Fisher Building 83 Broad Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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OF OUF 
New 
Catalog 


Specifications 


Medium Weight Only 
20x26 23x33 


Gray, Green, Tan 
Chocolate 


‘RANGER COVER” 
is Surprisingly 
Low in Price 


A Lone DesBatep Question was settled. A ‘‘ RANGER Cover’”’ Sample Book 
in the morning’s mail had forced the decision. 


Shortly afterward the Company’s Chief Selling Force went forth Clothed in 
Fine New Raiment of Soft Hue and Compelling Good Looks. It’s note of 
Quiet Dignity and Enduring Worth reflected favorably upon the Company 
and its Product. The Chief Selling Force had more Pull and Push than ever 
before, and it Sold more Product. It’s ‘‘Ranger Cover’? made a Favorable 
First Impression suggesting a Thing Worth While. 


There are clients in every Printer’s locality who appreciate the Importance of 
the Favorable First Impression. 


“RANGER Cover’’ is Sold Through These Established Agencies 


CITY NAME CITY NAME CITY NAME 
ALBANY HudsonValleyPaper Company | NEw ORLEANS E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SEATTLE American Paper Company 





BALTIMORE O.F.H. Warner & Company SPOKANE John W. Graham Paper Co. 
BosTON Carter, Rice & pen na 
BosTON John Carter & Compan. 
BUFFALO The Alling & Cory = 
BUTTE Butte Paper Compa: 

CHICAGO Berkshire Company 

CHICAGO Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
CINCINNATI Diem & Wing Paper Company 
CLEVELAND Petrequin Paper Company 
CoLUMBUS Diem & Wing Paper Company 
DETROIT Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
INDIANAPOLIS Crescent Paper Company 
KANSASCITY,Mo. Kansas City Paper House 
LOUISVILLE Diem & Wing Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE Clements Paper Company 





New York City Bahrenburg & Company 
New York City Beekman Paper & Card 
Company, Inc. 
New York City J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New York City Miller & Wright Paper 
Company 
OMAHA Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA Thomas W. Price Company 
PITTSBURGH Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. Blake McFall Company 
PROVIDENCE John Carter & Company 
RIcHMOND B. W.Wilson Paper Company 
ROCHESTER R. M. Myers & Company 
SALT LaKE City Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
SAN ANTONIO San Antonio Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO Bonestell & Company 





SYRACUSE J.& F. B. Garrett Co. 

St. Louis Mack-Elliott Paper Company 

St. PAUL E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 

TACOMA Standard Paper Company 

TOLEDO Blade Printing & Paper 

Company 

WASHINGTON’ O.F. H. Warner & Company 
EXPORT 

Hamilton, Ont. Buntin, Gillies & Co,, Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont, rown Brothers, Ltd. 

Montreal, QuebeeMcF arene, Son & Hodgson, 


London, Eng. Lindenmeyr & Johnson Paper 


Cuba and edied. a ‘N.S Smythe Co., 
Philadelphia 
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DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 
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701-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 

















A “Kimbleized” 
Printing Plant 
Is Highly Efficient 


This efficiency takes two forms: 










1. Maximum output. 
2. Minimum power cost. 


EM 
(Bema) 


Were first to give the printer flexible 
speed control with alternating current 
electricity. 
































They were the first alternating current 
motors to save current every time 
press speed was reduced — making it 
possible for the first time for the 
printer to figure his power cost on a 
uniform basis of impressions per hour, 
regardless of press speed. 







Thousands of successful printers who 
have operated Kimble-driven equip- 
ment for years will testify to the 
economy and efficiency of Kimble 
Motors. 








Let our engineering staff figure out 
for you a plan by which you can pay 
for a Kimble Motor equipment out 
of the monthly and yearly saving it 
accomplishes. 









KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Building a Printing Business 


@ Under the above generic title a series of TWELVE booklets is being issued to the printing 
craft of America, by The American Writing Paper Company, through the United Typoth- 
etae of America. The sub-titles of the first E1aut follow: 


1. What We Work For 6. Two Jobs for One, or Doubling 
2. Looking Down Main Street the Business 





3. The Field for Skill and Knowledge 7. Printed Salesmanship 


4. Bonanza 
5. The Policy — Positive or Negative 


8. The Cinderella of Advertising — 
Selling 


@ There are four booklets yet to come, titles of which will be announced in due course; all of 
this series are informational, inspirational, positive, and constructive in character and effect. 








THE ART OF PRINTED SALESMANSHIP AND THE ART 
OF SELLING PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


@Eight of these Course Lessons, by a nationally known specialist, are ready for distribu- 
tion, and are briefly outlined as to text as follows: 


Lesson No. 1. Advertising, Personal Salesmanship, and Printed Sales- 


manship Classified and Compared 
LESSON . 2. The Great False Premise of the Advertising Situation 


Lesson N The Framework of the Message, with illustrations showing 


good and bad 
The Selling Links of the Great Selling Chain 
What Written Salesmanship Is 


LESSON 
LESSON 
The ¢ 


The Parts of Conviction and Persuasion. ‘ause in 
Buying 

The Great Magnet to Which All Humanity Moves. 
Selling Is n’t 

Eleven Classes of Foundational Copy with Eleven Classes 
of Froth. The Woof and Warp of Sales 


LESSON 
LEsson |] What 


LESSON 





@The author, as he proceeds, presents a highly 
evidential and logical case that Proves as It 
Gors — and it goes to Bep Rock. Those who 
master the principles embodied will be master 
salesmen — masters of PRINTED SALESMANSHIP. 


@A Course of this character, written exclusively 
for the printing craft, has so far been both un- 
purchasable and unattainable. It will speedily 
be recognized by those who study it, that the 
service and value given represent large financial 





outlay, and have been rendered possible only 
by organized resources far beyond average reach. 
@Copies distributed to all printers through 
U.T. A. local associations, without cost and 
without price. 

@The American Writinc Parer Company will 
deem itself both honored and privileged if the 
printers of America will accept the fruits of this 
step in the spirit of helpfulness and goodwill in 
which it is tendered. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 


JosepH A. BorpeEn, Director 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| COMPANY 


&& 
DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL- STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 
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7O1-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 
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A “Kimbleized” 
Printing Plant 


Is Highly Efficient 


This efficiency takes two forms: 





1. Maximum output. 
2. Minimum power cost. 










Were first to give the printer flexible 
speed control with alternating current 
electricity. 


They were the first alternating current 
motors to save current every time 
press speed was reduced— making it 
possible for the first time for the 
printer to figure his power cost on a 
uniform basis of impressions per hour, 
regardless of press speed. 


Thousands of successful printers who 
have operated Kimble-driven equip- 
ment for years will testify to the 
economy and efficiency of Kimble 
Motors. 


Let our engineering staff figure out 
for you a plan by which you can pay 
for a Kimble Motor equipment out 
of the monthly and yearly saving it 
accomplishes. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Building a Printing Business US 





@ Under the above generic title a series of TWELVE booklets is being issued to the printing 
craft of America, by The American Writing Paper Company, through the United Typoth- 
etae of America. The sub-titles of the first E1cur follow: 


1. What We Work For 6. Two Jobs for One, or Doubling 
2. Looking Down Main Street the Business 
3. The Field for Skill and Knowledge 7. Printed Salesmanship 


4. Bonanza 8. The Cinderella of Advertising — 
5. The Policy — Positive or Negative Selling 


@ There are four booklets yet to come, titles of which will be announced in due course; all of 
this series are informational, inspirational, positive, and constructive in character and effect. 








THE ART OF PRINTED SALESMANSHIP AND THE ART 


OF SELLING PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


@Eight of these Course Lessons, by a nationally known specialist, are ready for distribu- 
tion, and are briefly outlined as to text as follows: 


No. 1. Advertising, Personal Salesmanship, and Printed Sales- 


manship Classified and Compared 


LESSON 


No. 
No. 


LESSON 
LESSON 


The Great False Premise of the Advertising Situation 
The Framework of the Message, with illustrations showing 


good and bad 
The Selling Links of the Great Selling Chain 
What Written Salesmanship Is 


Lesson N 

LEssoN 

The Parts of Conviction and Persuasion. The Cause in 
Buying 

The Great Magnet to Which All Humanity Moves. 
Selling Is n’t 


Eleven Classes of Foundational Copy with Eleven Classes 
of Froth. The Woof and Warp of Sales 


LESSON 


Lesson No. What 


Lesson No. 





@The author, as he proceeds, presents a highly 
evidential and logical case that Proves as It 
Gors — and it goes to Bep Rock. Those who 
master the principles embodied will be master 
salesmen — masters of PRINTED SALESMANSHIP. 


@A Course of this character, written exclusively 
for the printing craft, has so far been both un- 
purchasable and unattainable. It will speedily 
be recognized by those who study it, that the 
service and value given represent large financial 





outlay, and have been rendered possible only 
by organized resources far beyond average reach. 
@Copies distributed to all printers through 
U.T. A. local associations, without cost and 
without price. 


@The American Writinc Paper Company will 
deem itself both honored and privileged if the 
printers of America will accept the fruits of this 
step in the spirit of helpfulness and goodwill in 
which it is tendered. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


JosepH A. BorpeEn, Director 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Jiffy Adjuster Wax Process of 
For C. & P. Long Fountain Engraving 


Cut showing Jiffy Ad- 
juster attached toC. & 
P. long fountain giving 
you the many. advan- 





tages of both the short 
and long fountain. 


a arm ae a PRICE $10 Printers: 


3 2 . Increase your trade by use of POATES’ WAX 
Jiffy Universal Guide PLATES for Ruled Forms, maps, charts, diagrams, 
mechanical and scientific illustrations. We work 
The Guide Without An Equal from any kind of copy—pen and ink drawings are 
Guaranteed to hold fast veo ‘edge"’holds both not necessary and all matter (descriptive), symbols, 
on Automatic or Hand fed . etc., are stamped into the wax matrix with type 
Job Presses. ; selected as to weight and face to suit the subject. 
$1.85 1% doz. $3.25 doz. ws aft The finished product is a deep, cleancut electrotype. 
Let us have your order for ; a 
ne or bothot the Jefviloe “8 > Send your copy for estimate. We will return the same day. 
and if not satisfied, send a sdcads setae L. L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 
them back at our expense. seer po = ga 4 Washington Place 
For Sale by Type Founders’ and Printers’ Supply Houses NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Manufactured and sold by 


C. L. WELSH COMPANY Poates’ ‘““Wax Engraving Superiority” 
650 CENTURY BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. For Your Library Shelf 
25c to the Trade 























eee A Real Help 
ee! In Your Work 


} | oe WEALTH of 


information on 


Make Use of Ourknor ied all branches of 
mous Stock for Quick the graphic arts is con- 


De ; ; E J tained in this volume. 
liveries onLhiveiopes bas S15 Illustrating and print- 
There’s good profit in good envel- ¥® POSTPAID ing by all processes is 
opes, delivered on time. thoroughly and comprehensively covered 


z We make and keep in stock—a per- in a practical but non-technical way. 
petual stock—ten million envelopes Reco : lith 
of every standard size, style and A vertising Managers, printers, It og- 


paper, for your convenience. Our raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- 

service is strictly a printer's and cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 

lithographer’s service. For rush and all others interested in these subjects 
deliveries on envelopes—call on us. oll Gad thts back ivakealile. 








Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


4 MahorsofGyar- 
Milwaukee | 2ntsedSuresuck 
le WISCONSIN | 2nd Lithographers 
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To All Ye Who Seek Profits! 


The wide range of work—2 sheets to 7 of an inch of 
paper—of which the MONITOR No.1 is capable, 
together with those qualities so necessary for 
SERVICE which are built into all MONITOR 
machines, make it a worth while dividend payer 
in any shop where a stitcher can be used. 


Know the Monitor before Buying ! 


Write for Booklet No. 27 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
Builders of Wire Stitchers for Thirty Years 


1153 Fulton Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 

EAN tc ois Goaic. ca eliicn seusanyemseakanseatie oven Toronto, Canada 
GRO Ne SU WARD oo s.cic cic acc ke nidinrecnisinnsieseiacisis.s e'a:en\s:s1s. 2c SOMONCSt, CANSIM 
Joun Dickinson & Co Cape Town, South Africa 
Wa. Dawson & Sons, Ltd........... ean Otley. England 
FONDERIE CASLON............000+: ais 

LETTERGIETERIJ “AMSTERDAM” .. ile Amsterdam, Holland 
CARMICHAEL & Co., Ltd Sydney, Australia 























Make Your Machine a 
Slug and Rule Caster 


No Special Molds Required 
Outfit Costs Only $8.00 


Hundreds of dollars in time and materials can be saved with our Ribless and Low Slug and Rule Casting 
Attachment by those who care for clean, up-to-date printing. Why use ribbed high blanks or rules, when 
you can cast with the same facility ribless low slugs and smooth rules, same as typefounders’, with an outfit 
which is always handy, dependable, easily applied and so inexpensive that it PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
A FEW HOURS? 


PRICE: 
30-em 6-pt. Low Slug 
Slide, and up to 9-pt. 
Mold Cap Attachment, 


$8.00 


Money Refunded in 10 
days, if not Satisfactory. 





With our Low Slug Matrix Slide and our Non-grooved, Self-adjusting Mold Cap Attachment, you can cast any number of low, 
smooth and square slugs, 30 picas long and 54 points high, on the ordinary (universal) mold of your machine. Moreover, you 
can cast your rules, borders and dashes without ribs, same as foundry material. The operation is as easy as recasting ordinary 
slugs from matrix slides. The Mold Cap Attachment can be applied to the mold in the time it takes to change a liner, and is 
so made as to produce ribless low slugs or rules, of even thickness and exact height, with no more than the ordinary care on the 
part of the operator. Ordinary liners and ejectors are used, and no other changes or adjustments are required. Can be applied 


on any machine having Universal mold. 
THE NORIB COMPANY 


132 West 31st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


oT Ry 1s) ee ee Lele) LE write or more setts, tn onde 


used on Linotype or Intertype. 
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DECREASED COST plus 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
= INCREASED PROFIT 


The Premier Line-up and Register Table 
is demonstrating this fact in many, many 
plants today. 





Equipment that really saves time, that is 
really practical and efficient—is not a luxury! 
—isnot an expense! It is an ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY. 


To do without such equipment means that 
you pay the price of it, in lost time, over and 
over again. 


Good judgment is to BUY it and only pay 
for it ONCE. 


So many firms are now using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table that every printer 
should investigate this device. 


A 40 page booklet on ‘‘Problems of Line-up 
and Register and Their Solution’’ is now ready 
for distribution. Simply ask for booklet. 





PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO. 
109 W. Canton Street Boston 18, Mass. 











By pushing a button— 


You can get any desired speed and you 
can start or stop the 


& PUSH-BUTTON 

CONTROL MOTORS 

The motor is under perfect control at all times. 
The push button feature enables you to vary 


the speed to suit the needs of the 
job on the press. 


We have prepared an illustrated folder 
full of interesting information which 
we will be pleased to send on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 























THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


-cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 























Franklin, /nkmaker 


Franklin’s Birthday, January 17, 
recalled the fact that he was prob- 
ably America’s first Inkmaker. In 
1739 he advertised that he made 
and sold ““Very Good Lamp-Black.”’ 
He made more black than was 
required in his own Inkmaking. 
Were Franklin alive today he would visit 
our new model Ink factories in New 
York and Chicago and see car loads of 


only the best carbon black used in 
Inkmaking today. 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 


**The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 


Boston 516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine St. Toronto...233 Richmond St., W. 
BaLttimorE..312 No. Holliday St. Montreat....46 Alexander Ave. 
New ORLEANS ...315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
Carcaco, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 


FACTORIES: New York, Cutcaco, CANADA 
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Increased 


EFFICIENCY 


with 


CASPER 


s—= GRIPPERS = 


You want to operate your platen presses at the 
maximum speed without interruptions. You want 
each impression to be accurate and distinct. 


Casper Grippers securely hold the sheet to the 
platen in absolute register and prevent it sticking 
to the form. They will increase the efficiency of 
your presses. 


For sale by leading printers’ supply houses in all 
parts of the country. 


When ordering state size and make of press 


THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








Will Reward Efficient Workers 


This applies to employers and employees 





You need good materials. 
Let us help you by furnishing 


Esleeck’s Onion Skin 


and 


Manifold Papers 


These papers are strong, durable, uniform. They 
are right for important uses in every business office. 


Sold by leading paper merchants. 
Made by 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


/ 


VSI EET 


INKY-CONOMY 


’Tis folly to judge the value of Printing Ink by the cost per 
pound. A better ink may deliver a greater number of impres- 
sions per pound and reduce the cost per thousand — which 
would be true “Inky-Conomy.” Ask a B&W man. 


BERGER & WIRTH, Ince. 


58-60 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


fitliin 
WEEE 











a a 
A Permanent 
Check Business 


Many banks and corporations 
still use checks on plain paper— 
they don’t realize the risk they 
are taking, and the complete 
protection which genuine safety 
paper affords. 

Here’s your opportunity to 
build up a permanent check 
business. 

One demonstration will con- 
vince almost any man that 
National Safety Paper-protects 
every part of a check against 
alteration with acid, eraser, or 
knife. Repeat orders come as 
a matter of course. 

Write for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 

George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway New York 
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A Cut Cost 
Proof Press 


The No. O Brower is 

one of the units of 

the Cut Cost System 

of the American 

Type Founders Co. 

It has been designed 

to eliminate wasted 

time and motion in 

proofing. The re- 

movable ink plate is 

conveniently located 

on top of the cylinder 

and the rod bracket 

No. 0 makes it convenient 
ae» ee for the operator to 
sey hang up the brayer 
nT after use. The No. O 


“B.B.B.° Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 
will handle 90% of the proofing in the average plart. It 
will take a tied-up form 14 x 20 inches. 


Write for descriptive circular 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. CooKE Proprietary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 





THE ANDERSON HIGH SPEED 
JOB FOLDER No. 310 





Efficiency in operating Anderson Folding Machines 
on high grade catalog and circular work is due not 
only to their great speed, but to the simplicity by 
which changes can be made for any fold within their 
range of 6x6 and 25x38”. 


DETAILS CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


3225 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Velvatone Book 
English Finish 
A paper rendered distinctive by the super- 
excellence of its halftone printing qualities. 
Write for samples and quotations. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


520-526 South Canal Street, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 2632 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
. Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 153,%; 722% St 

















Printing and Embossing 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 


ucts. The Typo-Embosser 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


errirory Automatic Printing Devices Co. eure 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
Second and Minna St-, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Do-More Automatic NOW 
Process Embosser OPEN 


The Autor atic 


FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Card Printing Machine 


AGENCIES 
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| Laclede Remelting Fumaces New Model Composing Room Saw 


: Scientifically Designed and 
| Substantially Built in 


| sizes to meet the 


'| requirements of 


\ any Office 





Complete with = _— 
Jobbers and Dealers — 7 ome? 


Everywhere = 


SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation. 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Posi- 
tion to Sawing 
request Position 
' 3 in Three 
Seconds. 


Full Information upon 


MANUFACTURED BY THE Gauge we 
Adjustable to Powerful 


| fed [ Points. Work Holder. 
AGILE JUG. UOMPanl 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
119-121 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- 












































THE BOSTON NO. 5 FOOT POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE FILLS 
EVERY NEED OF THE OFFICES NOT REQUIRING POWER MODELS 


The Boston | a 


FOOT POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE 





Capacity two sheets to one-half inch, fine 
round or flat wire, easily operated by foot 
treadle, all working parts in view, flat and 

saddle table, singly adjusted, excellent stitch- Fate 
ing. Nearly 1500 users everywhere. 


For FurTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BosTON WIRE STITCHERS 



































SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Machinery for 
PRINTERS 
BOXMAKERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
PAPER MILLS 


Manufacturers 
Cur TERS a 
DIE PRESSES 
KNIFE GRINDERS 


ROUND CORNERCUTTERS 
BOOK COMPRESSORS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
Dayton,Ohio. 


AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, London 
ae Lyons, mines Buenos Aires, Toronto, pornsnin 








410m MI4 W> 2ZE0zZxX 
Orv0OS mI BWmM<0 rr> 


LEAF STAMPING AND ee ce PRESSES 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


FULL LINE OF KRAUSE MACHINERY IN STOCK. LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE 


Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES .e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 























TESTIMONIAL.--‘* After thoroughly trying out a number of other devices we have reached 
the conclusion, that there is only one machine that can successfully do this Sere oe work -- 
The E DURYEA PRINTING CO., 


Eri k (Signed) H’. SMITH, Supt. 

rickson Linotype pantie, 
Tabular \ labor, 
Machine : 


Patented 


ALBERT W. ERICKSON, 54 West 93rd St., New York 

















3 ’ 
There’s Money in Cards! 
: 1] d 
YES, many printers  Qnc‘emoothily. Scored cards 
are makin, 00d prof- supplied in blank form to be 


its from Wippins Peerless printed in your plant. Lever 


binder case permits cards to be 
Book Form Cards. carried firmly in place without 


—* eee delay and expense in handling. 
But that isnt all. Wipgzins Wrie today —— * and prices. & 
Cards attract new custom- The John B. Wiggins Co. 
ers andholdthem. Here is Engravers, Plate Printers 
ssers 


an advertised line of busi- Die E 
ness cards that builds prestige 1101 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


for the printer who sells them. 


WIGGINS 
Eis: CARDS 











Save on Your Roller Bill 
The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 





Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















F. HORACE TEALL 


bee prepare manuscripts or read proofs for 
authors or publishers, with preservation of 
personal style or with editorial freedom as desired. 
All essential correction guaranteed, with needed 
suggestion but no officious meddling. Mr. Teall is 
a proofreader and editor of long and varied ex- 
perience. For over twenty-eight years editor Proof- 
room department of Tue INLAND Printer, also on 
editorial staffs of the Standard and other diction- 
aries, Terms arranged to suit; always reasonable. 


48 Spruce Street, BLoomriexp, N. J. 





| 


~~ © =O A St OD 
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Why Hide the Samples of Your Work 


away in corners, under cabinets, amongst refuse and what 
not, gathering dust, becoming shabby and hardly worth 
displaying to prospective customers? Install a Universal 
Displayor and you have the ideal way of keeping those 
pieces of printing, of which you are so proud, presentable 
and attractive. Serving like the pages of a big book, 
Universal Displayors enable you to keep hundreds of 
samples in orderly array, ever ready to serve as a recom- 
mendation for new orders. 

Universal Displayors can be pac ge for the floor or to be fastened 

to the wall. Can be had with pulp board, burlap covered or 

wood filled wings and are all finished in black baked enamel, 

electrically welded through. Inexpensive, attractive and space sav- 

ing, they pay for themselves many times over in but a short time. 


Drop a line today for Circular 29-C, giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
133 West 23d Street, New York 

















Scientific Glue Preparation 


Our Model A-D rep- 
resents the best ideas and 
practice in the correct 
preparation of glue for 
the bindery. 

The glue is surrounded by 
a hot water jacket, and is 
kept at just the right tem- 
perature by means of the 
Automatic Temperature Con- 
troller. There is no danger of 
spoiling the glue by over- 
heating or exposure to live 
steam. 


The Wetmore Model 1A-D 


Instantaneous Melter and Retainer 


combines the superior features of the Wetmore Glue Heater 
and the Advance Instantaneous Glue Dissolver. Made in 
sizes from 2 gallons to 200 gallons daily capacity. 


Full information about our complete line will be sent on request. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 

















New Distributors 
for NUREX 


We wish to call the attention of our customers to 
the following revised list of distributors for Nurex 
Tabbing Compound and Nurex Reducer. Several 
new dealers have been added to our list and in several 
cities the Whitaker Paper Company has taken over 
the business of the firm carrying our products. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the advantages 
of Nurex Tabbing Compound we recommend the 
purchase of a trial gallon from the nearest jobber in 
the following list. It will end your tabbing troubles. 


NUREX JOBBERS 


ALBANY, Dae Waa clans o.01ciuia-aia'e ciavele o'a'<i care Smith Paper Co. 
Mead a gia 0d CW otra raed aiuna Baad Sloan Paper Co. 
VGIIES gf TUNE 4:6, 46.0..08 9 aidiese-ecs Carter, Rice Paper Co. 


yhitaker Paper Co. 
Knight, Allen & Clark 
The Alling Cory Co. 
Butte Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.... J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHI 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. e Chatfield & Ww oods Paper Co. 
c INCINNATI, OHIO. . The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
, The R. L. Bryan Co. 
CHARLOTTE, Ee an ye Western Newspaper Union 
DAYTON, OHIO The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DEs MOINES, IOWA......... Western Newspaper Union 
DENVER, COLO The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO The Carter, Rice Carpenter C 0. 
DALLAS, ERIN osc oa'c canine: Southwestern Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
Poy A oO. Sr eae rir rr Peyton Paper Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND Western Newspaper Union 
FARGO, N. D Western Newspaper Union 
GRAND RapPIpDs, MIcH Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. Antietam Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA ...Johnston Paper C 20. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
KANSAS C oe ‘Mo x 
LINCOLN, DOME Uscihc-<'e eikcaw ein WwW estern Newspaper Union 
he Sierra Paper Co. 
DRE ily RN ores aieie aie'v0'ee cas eiess Louisville Paper Co. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK Western Newspaper Union 
Po a Or ere re Tayloe Paper Co. 
WET WAGR Es Wil ooiccn cad s oc cseeeak Standard Paper Co. 
NEwW YORK City, N. Y The Whit mies Paper Co. 
NEw YORK Ciry, N. Y La: 
NEWARK, N. J 
NASHVILLE, TENN 
NEW ORLEANS, LA... .. 0000060 E. C. + ulmer Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Western New spaper Union 
Ol er eee eee Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB.... .. Western Newspaper Union 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.. “T he Ww ‘nitaker Paper Cc 0. 
.M. Rice Paper Co. 
PORTOAND, CMM osccceccccescsecess Ba ene ott Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y e Alli n Me vie Co. 
SN one ocisidin aie c.a vive sia ediesic.cageicesel J. Earl 
Van Reed , aoe Co 
The Richmond Paper Co. 
cee Whitaker Paper Co. 
Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 
oD ep Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN..........0.. The Leslie Donahower Co. 
CL 1 ee The Whitaker -Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CaL Pacifie Coast Paper Co. 
y} Western Newspaper Union 
The Springfield Paper Co. 
Mutual Paper Co. 
. Western Newspaper Union 
pe 8 2 eR Peers Megargee Brothers 
The Paper House of New England 
TOLEDO, OHIO. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
ROY, e Troy Paper Co. 
Wacmanens, De. ...B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA D. L. WARD & Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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HANCOCK PERFECTING 
LINEUP MACHINE A Thought for the 
Thoughtful Printer 


Those of you who are confronted with 
the problem of keeping a large com- 
posing room force just to be prepared 
to take care of those unexpected 
rushes — cut out that useless expense 
—make use of our complete compos- 
ing room service. 

Mann TGs 

sauna sr. oe No matter how great the rush, we 
are here, day and night, to take care 
of it—and take care of it in sucha 
manner that you’ll be proud to stand 
A machine that gets results impossible to get by sponsor for the finished product. 


hand, and never before accomplished on a machine. ‘ 


Doves eesti 


A machine devoid of complications, adjustments 


or uncertainties. STANDARD TYPESETTING 
Send for our New Folder just Issued. COMPANY 


Keep your eyes and mind open. CHICAGO’S COMPOSING ROOM 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 701-703 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Lynn, Massachusetts it iiiliaaiie 
LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co. ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltd. Harrison 3570-3571-3572 


Exclusive Agents for 


Chicago 
Agents for the Middle West Canada and Newfoundland 



































Miehle Presses 





4—46x62 Combination Fly and Carrier Extension De- 
livery. 


f : G oy A 
2. 4 4—46x62 Combination Fly and Carrier Extension 
3 "(a a Delivery, with Rouse Paper Lift and D. C. Motor. 
: af) . 1—39x53 Combination Delivery. 
A 1—26x34 Pony, Combination Delivery. 
> » 
Vd oN 











. FOLDERS 
an” 1—22x28 Anderson No. 110 Job and Circular Folder. 








ESTABLISHED 187° \ 1—33x45 Brown Togo Job Folder. 
} 1—25x38 Dexter Jobbing Folder, modern style with 
U. P. M. Continuous Automatic Feeder. 


The proof lies SW 
wine“ DIN COTTRELL PRESSES 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. 1—50x74 Cottrell, late style, both Deliveries. 


: 1—50x74 Cottrell, late style, both Deliveries and 
SERVICE Ee Es Automatic Feeder. 


a emeny os any a le New and Used Machinery 


growth has given this house 
a National reputation for Large and small outfits, and equipment. 


designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. We. yN he | | E 
Chicago, Illinois 
: 1 MACHINERY CO. 
HARRISON 6888 


716 S. Dearborn St. - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Potter Proof Presses 


BETTER PROOF is very important to shops trying 
for efficiency. Potter Proof Press proving means better proof, 
fewer mistakes in composition, greater speed with less effort, and 
higher standards of work for the men. 


LEANER AND MORE COMPLETE PROOF has a 

direct bearing on sales. Sales respond more quickly to service 
than to any other influence, and good clean proof is appreciated by 
every customer. 


you NEED A POTTER PROOF PRESS. Your 


superintendent and your sales manager both need it. The ma- 
chine is worth more to you than the money it costs. Ask any 
printer who owns one. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
312 North May Street Chicago, Illinois 








Best Locking Devices 


Results of long experience, special machinery, accurately 
milled three-disk cams, compressed cam-tracks, and skill. 

Gain time on every form in composing and press rooms; 
repay cost quickly and often; no slide, skew or spring; positive 
hold where others fail; assure perfect register. 





Wickersham Quoin, made in Four Sizes. Millions in use. 





Morton Lock-Up, Forty-one Lengths, 3-in. to 26-in. 
These include Book, Job and Magazine measures, and all Foot and Side Sticks 





Stephens Expansion Lock, 4 Sizes, expand 4%4-in. to 34%4-in. 





Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sold by Leading American Dealers, also Foreign Agencies. 























Remember— 


The New Eagle Composing Stick is self 
adjusting to the point system of type bodies; 
— that a form set by several compositors all using 
Eagle Sticks will have lines of unvarying length ; 


— that an old Eagle Stick will be just as accurate 
as a new one; 

— that it is quick-adjusting, uniformly pressure- 
resisting and in perfect measure with every other 
gauge used in composition. 


Send for illustrated circular describing the New Eagle 
Composing Stick, the Page Caliper and other time 
saving appliances for the composing room. 


High Grade Line Gauges in Four Styles 
Try Our T Square for Squaring Forms 


For Sale by Supply Houses. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 




























Byron Weston Company’s 














LEDGER PAPER lightens the labor of those who must search 
public and private records. Entries on Byron Weston Co.’s 
Paper remain clear and legible after years of storage. 

THE constant danger of error, and the great expense involved 
in recopying old and discolored records, can be eliminated by 
making all original entries on B-W Record Paper. This fact, 
which is well known in the offices of public record, should not 
be overlooked by the business and financial institutions. 


IT is a profitable investment to pay a little more and get B-W 
Record Paper. For use in loose leaf books, you can secure 
Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record Paper with a made-in-the- 
paper hinge, to secure flat-opening pages. 


Send for Sample Book of B-W Ledger and Record Papers. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Rouse Saw-Miterer 


Will quickly pay for itself in any shop where 
the “‘non-distribution”’ system is used. 


HE ROUSE SAW-MITERER is designed to saw and 

miter metal borders and rules at one operation. It saws and 
miters at all useful angles, including right angles. Combinations of 
rules and borders can be produced with one cut, producing perfectly 
mitered combination borders almost as quickly as single rules. 
The Saw is fed down through the work by foot pressure, leaving 
both hands free to handle the rule. 
The Machine is neatly and completely wired, including motor, 
convenient switch, five-foot extension cord and separable plug so 
that it can be moved easily and connected with the nearest light 
socket. Standard equipment includes gh.p., 110 or 220 volt D.C. 
motor, or 110 or 220 volt single phase 60 cycle A.C. motor. Floor 
space 2x 2 feet. Shipping weight about 200 lbs. 


Price, complete with extension gauge, $160. F.O.B. Chicago. 








Write today for interesting circulars describing Rouse 
Products designed to fit actual needs in printing plants. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 


THE ROUSE SAW-MITERER 




















MORGAN ROLLER 

The 1922 WING ALUMINUM MAILER | Ca ANSION TRUGKS 
Better than ever! SPECIAL FEATURES a Sa ve 5 0 % " JOB. 

— RESSES 


. Cast Aluminum paste dish, lighter and 


stronger; no soldered joints for acid to a ‘ats 
attack and eventually fall apart. _ | = on (o) e rs 
. New lug on knife shaft, poets insuring 3 


accurate adjustment at all time: - ay ss " 

. New Clutch Spring. aneee! Our trucks will last a life- 

. Lock Nut on rocking plate bearing. | time We can furnish 
. New Tension Spring; better adjustment. E 

6. Larger bearing on large gear screw. you names of hundreds of 

7and 8. Additional pin in thumb roller. BHRRE printers who have used 

Buy the lightest and casiest handled : Hii} them and who agree that 

mailer on the market. zit ww they save you fifty per- 

WILL STAND THE GAFF! Sa nau cent. Don’t delay. Write 

Price: and further details, write ti us for particulars. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons ’ Ask your dealer or send direct to 
eat enews enene MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, U. S. A. 6552 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The AJAX EYELET FASTENER GOSS 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs An absolute necessity for 
of tags, calendars, etc. or for ¢ ll Printers and Book- The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 


4 binders. 

fastening securely proofs, esti- ”* an iia 
e e Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 

mates and samples. Ye Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
It saves time Handles i» The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
by punching three sizes of = ES, Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 
the hole, feed- eyelets with- = >» £ The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
ing the eyelet out any ad- : S he Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 

* : tment. \ a : 
and clinching J" : , Goss Stereotype Machinery 
it in one si tg — ye i A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


eration. re, wad Pmt Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 
go rig’ R : 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. wh ae = _—— _— —_— poe a ° 


nema > : SPINDLER ae f 1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 





Contracted 
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PRICE REDUCTION 


FORMER PRICES PRESENT PRICES 
Standard Model 30, No change in con- 
5 Wheels . . 20.00 $16.00 machines through 
Standard Model 31, south Mghas gules. 
6 Wheels. 2206 918.00 ei 

















ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 


the World's Seand. 
t ? t - . e . 
ad Nambering American Numbering Machine Co., 


Machines at greatly 


reduced prices. 220-230 SHEPHERD AVE. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











The only Typographic Numbering Machine with Cold Rolled Steel Case. 











(The 


: FUCHS & LANG MrG.(0. 
No Job Printing Department is LT 
completely equipped with- 


out at least one A REDUCTION 
St : d ee We are pleased to advise the print- 
x n a i ers throughout the country that 


we are now able to make a reduc- 


ad IG ud - gS al & = D tion in price on our well-known 
A Rutherford 40 Black Ink 
A U T O Mi T : C Price now is 35 cents per pound in 























R e Ss & lots of 25 Ibs. or more. 
J O EB P A special price on large quantities. 


Send in your orders at once. 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. Rutherford Forty for any press 


Over 50 per cent of our sales are on any kind of paper. 


to repeat-order customers. THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO. 


Comfortable terms to responsible : Makers of 
houses : Fine Printing and Lithographic Inks 


WOOD & NATHAN CQO. Machinery and Supplies 


Sole Selling Agent = 


521 West 23d Street, New York = 119 Wesr 40th Sr.N.Y. 
120 Wesr Inuuno1s St.Caicaco 
142 Norrn 4th St. Parapenpna 






































TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 
COLONIAL OFFSET MUSIC 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE fy [Wm EGGSHELL 
MACHINE FINISH <A SCHOOL TEXT 
TICONDEROGA FINISH : ANTIQUE LAID 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Follo 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 

—J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

—Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 

—J Francis Hock & Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

—Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

—John Carter & Co. 

—Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

—General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

—Albert L. Krupp 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

—Midland Paper Co. 

—Parker, Thomas & Tucker 


aper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
—Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
—Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
—Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
—Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
—Buyers’ Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
—Zenith City Paper Co. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
—Horwitz Bros. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
—Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
—Donaldson Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
—The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
—C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
—Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
—Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
—W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
—McClellan Paper Co. 





Stypplied to the 
Printing [tade by the 






















witeg Papert Dealers 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

—McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

—Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

—H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

—Bahrenburg & Co. 

—Clement & Stockwell, 

—J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

—Sutphin Paper Co. 

—White-Burbank Paper Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH 

—Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

—The Marshall Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

—Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

—Paper House of Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

—Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

—Blake, McFall Co. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

—Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

—Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

—American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

—American Type Founders Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

—St. Paul Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

—J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

—-Barber-Ellis Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

—Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

—Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

—Barber-Ellis Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

—State Paper Co. 


Inc. 


dhe Howard Paper 
Urbana, Ohio. 


* ‘ i? « . ‘ . % P 
Lo ms ~ _ -_s - *e ee 6 @ - & | ’ x r l * 
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oye 
‘Utilize these Colors 
Departmental 
Simplification 
Te thirteen attractive colors of 
HOWARD BOND afford an 

unusual opportunity for meeting the 
complete requirements for the print- 
ing of departmental and _ business 
forms. The multiplicity of these uses 
is best illustrated by actual samples, 
showing the remarkable snap, crackle 


and strength of the cleanest sheet of 
sulphite bond manufactured. 


Ask your nearest paper dealer for sample portfolio, or 
write us direct. 






































LOWER 
PRINTING INK 
PRICES 


You can not get rock bottom prices 
if you buy Printing Inks that are 
made up “special.’’ A standardized 
line guarantees best working qualli- 
ties and strength, plus lower prices. 


A good example of the result of con- 
centration on Standardized inks 1s 
Kinzie Kut Black. We could not 
afford to give you so dense a Black 
if we were not producing it in quan- 
tities. Those who try it find it excel- 
lent value at 30c in 100 Ib. lots, or 
40c for less in 5 or 10 Ib. cans. 


We will gladly send you a trial can gratis. 


AMERIGAIN 
PRINTIN 


INK CO- 

FINE PRINTING &~ 
LITHO INKS: 
CHICAGO 

Wel, 


fa Established 1897 2314 W. Kinzie St. 
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Type-Hi Disc Planer 


Built expressly for Printers 
Photoengravers, Electrotypers and 
Flat-Box Stereotypers 
Manufactured by 
Type-Hi Manufacturing Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 














You can count on it. Tells what your men and 
presses are are doing. ies loss of time and ma- 
jpeeds up production. 
a, for Bulletin No. 41, and learn what 
“The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1254) 653 Buttum St., Milwaukee, Wis, 





AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


We design and build Automatic Machines that perform opera- 
I LES tions of: Assembling, Cartoning, Counting. Cracking, Corking, 
D Developing, Foldin , Forming Filling, Grading, eaee 
pling, Manufacturing, Pri 
S wad wing, gee Work, Stamping, aon 
Wrapping and Wag hing. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS An aoa Machine will save time oe expense 
the cost of your productio: 


HERBERT H.GILES - - - 105 West 40th Street, "NEW YORK 








Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Write for Sample. 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printing trade. 
Just the card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. 


KING CARD COMPANY, 611 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NOTICE TO ENVELOPE PRINTERS 


For closed gummed flap Envelope printing use PIPPERT’S PERFECT 
RUBBER UNDERLAY (Patent pending). No make-ready required. 
Vulcanized into the stock to be used, which formsa bed for the envelope to lay on and 
— the face of envelope a perfect, even printing surface, besides acting asa cushion 
or hard particles of gum or other foreign substances so injurious to type or plates. 
Lasts indefinitely. Good for many shortruns. Price for underlay with directions for 
use: Maximum size, 5 x 7 inches, 75c., postpaid; larger sizes, prices on application. 
When ordering, send two envelopes of stock for each underlay to be furnished. 


W. PIPPERT, P. O. Box No. 35, Ridlonville, Maine 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs, 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





Important foreign PRINTING INK & DRY 
COLOUR WORKS (neutral) ;, position to compete 


as regards prices and qualities, wants to appoint active agents in the 
principal cities of the United States of America; thorough knowledge 
of the branch and well introduced in the graphical resp. paint- 
industry required. Apply F-541 INLAND PRINTER. 


CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 











BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Correspondence 


Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant ae your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
Matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 











To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize i in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes ; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 




















Special Offer: 


STILES 4-POINT Set of 6, $1.00 
Gauge Pins ~* 


ACCURATE—DURABLE 
MORE RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs can’t 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 








Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all sizes always 
on hand. 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
Margach | | Raven Black 


Feeder 


$75.00 A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 





Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 











For further information 


Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. call or write. 
Gas or Electric. 


THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
213-215 Centre St., New York 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


E Products Co. 
66 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., 3 
Des Moines Printers’ Exchange, r — 
310 Second St., Des Moines, lowa Sa a New York Chicago 
. F, Wiegel, National Paper & Type Co., 
535 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster Groves, 39 Burling Slip 
St. Louis, Mo. New York. N. Y. 
John S. Thompson, _Representative for | 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Mexico, Cuba & So. America 


























WANTED—100 more 


. 
raduates to fill ood O- The Monitor system of automatic motor control for 
> g p printing presses and other machines makes slow speed 
ae a operation absolutely precise, puts complete mastery at 
t the pressman’s fingertips, for makeready, inching or full 
SITIONS. speed. The Monitor operator knows that his press will 
respond instantly. Ask for complete details. 


Monitor Controller Company, Baltimore, Md. 


New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland. Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 


A Diploma i 
from our Corre- ; | Hee 
spondence School is 
a Guarantee of 
Efficiency 

















MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


659 Van Buren St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WHILE-U-WAIT * 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits ! 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City i 
mempempempemp ee eS ee a oe 


Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Numbering 


WETTER isi: 


ALWAYS RELIABLE—ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC AVE. AND LOGAN BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S.A. 




















Diploma Blanks 


For all purposes. To be completed by Printing 
or Lithographing. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


AN 42 
bea Ze 




















THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Note—Send for Our List | 
| 


of new and rebuilt CYLINDER PRESSES, ready 


for immediate delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, N. J. 


- MODERN PRESSWORK — 


A Handbook for Pressmen— By Fred W. Gage 
A working manual in which pressmen will find practical aid in 
their efforts to perfect themselves in their chosen vocation. 

One hundred and forty pages. Size 514x734. Price $2.00, postage 10c extra. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Department 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 






































— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines” 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 





Operators and— 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket size, 


Ma chinists [Rc ins | 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 





Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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The Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Composing Room Presses 


THE COMPOSING ROOM CYLINDER 


Tens Stoa The No. 17, 17 x 25 inches 
© 91Z€S) The No. 25, 25 x 25 inches 


Large enough to give press proofs and run short 
editions of 99% of the forms made up 
in trade plants. 


THE No. 20 
ROLLER SERIES PRESS 


AUTOMATIC INKING 
Size 10 x 25 inches 
Essential for accurate and speedy galley proofing 


and for handling book and catalogue 
pages within its size. 





PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 





Rigid, immovable bed 

The moving parts are the lightest sins 
Minimum floor space required 
Automatic inking . 


Large ink plates and no fountain 
Double acting vibrator and parallel riders . 
Under feed . 


“Safety Grippers’ 
Accessibility and sienglinies oa all ns 
“Unit” construction 





* of adjustment 


pers travel of the cylinder and quick 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF RESULTS © 


Greatest accuracy in impression 

Speed and durability 

Accessibility and convenience 

Uniformity in the appearance of proof 
{Proper volume of ink with the minimum 


No streaks 


setting of forms to register 

No danger of “Nipping”’ the form 

Can be cared for by an apprentice 

Fewer parts to get lost or out of adjustment 








SOLD WITH MINIMUM OF SELLING EXPENSE RESULTING IN THE GREATEST REAL VALUE TO PRINTERS 





MAKE ALL INQUIRIES OF USERS AND OF THE ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER 


THE-VANDERCOOK - PRESS . CHICAGO 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


425 North Ashland Avenue 
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The FINISHED JOB 


COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. ANDREWS 
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HIS volume contains the foundation 

principles of color printing accepted by 
modern authority. The author's thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties encountered 
by the printer in obtaining satisfactory 
results in color work has enabled him 
to make this book a work of great prac- 


You know how much the quality of the finished job tical value. 
depends upon the plates from which it is printed. 





] The thorough way in which the author 
Why discount your own efforts and craftsmanship by treats the subject has been praised by 


using inferior plates ? oe : 
. . authorities in all parts of the country. 
All Crescent photo-engravings and electrotypes are 


guaranteed. Price, $2.00 
We have been serving good printers for more than fifteen Postage 15 Cents extra 


years. We would like to get acquainted with you. 
. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Crescent Engraving Co. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


KALAMAZOO 




















is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—jis constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jaaeaeeneseececeesenecennns 


Book Department 
Know ‘““WHY”’ and you'll know “HOW”’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Here’s my $1.25; send “*Design & Color in Printing”’ to 


Name 





Street 





City. State 
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fter March 15th the price ot 


Composing Room Management 


will be 22.5, 


200 

page 
treatise 

7 1-4. X10 
Price $10.00 


There are on hand now (January 16, 1922) but 91 unsold copies 
of Composing Room Management. 

These copies will be supplied at the original price of $10 (if they 
last that long) up to March 15th. After that date, if any copies 
remain unsold, the price will be $25. 

From the letters of commendation, intelligent criticism and earnest discus- 
sion which this book has evoked, it is evident to the author that the publica- 
tion of this data has supplied a real need among those who are studying 
composing room betterment. The value, indeed, of the book — as many let- 
ters evidence — is not to be measured at its price of $10. 

The author feels, however, that this treatise —this report on conditions in an actual 
shop with an outline of betterment — has reached almost all the progressive printers who 
are vitally interested in this particular problem, and who, therefore, can profit most by the 
study of its findings. 

It has been definitely decided, for this reason, not to issue another edition of this work. 
If another work is published, it will not cover this same preliminary ground again, but 
will deal rather with the working out of the plan. 

As Composing Reom Management will shortly be “ out of print,” it is desirable that the 
few remaining copies reach the hands of those to whom they can be of the greatest value. 

Ti you have been contemplating sending for a copy but have put it off for one reason or 
another, please send your order now. Then we shall not be put to the necessity of report- 
ing “supply exhausted ” or “ can be supplied only at $25.” 

If the price stands in the way, why not ask your public library to see that a copy of 
Composing Room Management is secured before the supply is gone? There it will be avail- 
able not only for your own study but for the use of your brother printers as well. Many 


libraries already have one or more copies. 


How This Book Can Serve You 


Composing Room Management is the actual re- 
port made after an extended investigation of a 
composing room in one of the large cities. 


It is the working plan for suggested improve- 
ments which were estimated to bring a saving of 
$3000 a year in the expense budget of this depart- 
ment. 


Word for word, it is the full report, just as made, 
with all details, figures, tables and diagrams in- 
cluded. 


The book gives valuable data on such vital prob- 
lems as: 


—How to adjust the type supply. What faces are 


necessary. How many. 


—How cuts should be handled. Routine of storage. 
Equipment suggested. 


—Machine composition. Arrangement of equip- 
ment. Costs. Handling product. 


—Handling all composing material on unit galley 
system, 


—Ascertaining the cost of product on the measured 
unit rather than time of operation. 


—Estimating cost of composition. Factors that 
enter into cost calculation. 
—Doing away with the “dis.’? column on time 


tickets. Finding the real cost of distribution. 

—How the equipment may be arranged to save 
travel. 

—The way a layout system saves time in compo- 
sition. 

—Standards to aim at in methods of hand compo- 
sition. 

—A system of “ planted errors’’ to check accuracy 
of proof reading. 

—Cutting out the “rush” job by systematic plan- 
ning ahead. 


What the Trade Journals Say 


The Inland Printer, Chicago — This volume of 208 
large octavo pages gives an interesting study of 
the application of scientific management to 
composing room problems. A study of this 
book cannot fail to give the earnest student 
some valuable ideas. 

Pacific Printer, San Francisco — Composing 
Room Management makes two valuable con- 
tributions to the art of typography: A wealth 
of practical suggestions and a comprehensive 
setting forth of the principles of efficient man- 
agement as applied to the composing room. 

The Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass.— Printers who 
are not quite satisfied with their composing 
room conditions will do well to look into the 
many practical suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made in this excellent volume. 

American Printer, New York — We know Dorr 
Kimball as a painstaking and artistic typog- 
rapher. This book is notable for its unusual 
character. 

British Printer, London, England — This forms 
one of the most illuminating, practical and 
thoughtful searchlights on composing room 
methods ever placed before the trade. The 
technical information contained is of a totally 
different character to our usual textbooks. Its 
suggestions and ideas meet a vital need of 
progressive printers. 


DORR KIMBALL, 411 E. Olive Street 
Monrovia, California 
Please send copy of Composing Room 
Management to 
Name 
Address 


(J Check for $9.80 enclosed (2 per cent cash 
discount). 
0 Mail bill for $10.00 payable within 30 days. 


Ordered by 











Address ‘Dorr KIMBALL; 411 East Olive Street ‘Monrovia: California 


The Inland Printer Book Department has on hand 8 copies of Composing Room Management which 
will be supplied at $10 each if ordered before March 15th, afterwards (if any remain) at $25.00 
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ELECTROTYPING 


Ey C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 

the art of electrotyping and the vari- 
ous processes used. A full description of 
electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 
with complete instructions. The reference 
list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 
Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. 





Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 








STEREOTYPING 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 











IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 

Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Substantial Price Readjustment in 


, — 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 


Type-High Model 27—5 Wheels — $16.00 
Type-High Model 28—6 Wheels — $18.00 


For general job work, nothing can excel these 
Roberts Machines. No pressman who compares 
them with other machines in construction and 
work will hesitate to choose the Roberts. 


To number either forward or backward—Fully 
Guaranteed—Over 75 other Models. Write for 
information. All orders can be filled immedi- 


ately from stock. N? 12345 


SIMPLEST — STRONGEST — FULLY PATENTED — OVER 300,000 IN USE. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 








694-710 Jamaica Ave. - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal 
countries of the world. 





EMERSON SAID 


“The virtue of books 


is to be readable.” 


EMERSON BOOK BLACK 


will not fill up the finest type. And it costs only goc. per Ib. in 25 |b. lots, 


and even less in larger quantities. 


TIN tluber 


Dry Colors Carbon Black Varnishes Printing Inks 
65-67 West Houston Street, New York 





Baltimore Chicago Omaha St. Louis Boston Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco 
London, England Toronto,Canada Factories: Brooklyn, N.Y. Bayonne,N.J. Dola, W.Va. Swartz, La. 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 
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Do you have customers who are desit- 


ous of the most impressive stationery at 
a modest cost? We believe you have, 
and for this reason we solicit your at- 
tention to VALIANT BOND. It is 
paper that is a worthy background for 
your best efforts in printing; having an 
excellent bulk, beautiful color and rich 
surface. A paper that rings true. 


Manufactured by 


GILBERT PAPERCO. 
MENASHA WIS. 


Distributed by 


Baltimore, Md.—Dobler & Mudge Newark, N. J.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 


Boston, Mass.—A. Storrs & Bement Co. New Orleans, La.—E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Aurora Paper Co. New York, N. Y.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Chicago, IIl.—Moser Paper Co. 18 Omaha, Neb.—Field-Hamilton-Smith 
Denver, Colo.—Carter, Rice & Carpenter Philadelphia, Pa.—A. Hartung & Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—Beecher, Peck & Lewis. \S MA Portland, Ore—Blake, McFall Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—Southeastern Paper Co. Ww, Pueblo, Colo.—Colorado Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Allman-Christiansen Richmond, Va.—Virginia Paper Co. 


' Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn.—Inter-City Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Nelson-Ganssle Paper Co. Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
EXPORT—Parsons Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Lower Prices 
through 


Wise Buying 


OT by dickering and bargaining, not through 
a “buyers’ strike,” not by fanning the fires 
of ruthless competition— these are but 
shallow expedients without permanent value. 


There is but one way in which prices can be 
brought down to stay down, and in a way which 
will not kill the cow to get the milk—that is by a re- 
duction in the cost of making and marketing. 


In both these operations the buyer can play a vital 
part. The best equipped factory can not operate 
economically without a sustained demand for its 
goods which will enable mass production, and it can 
not sell economically except through mass marketing. 


IT IS to your interest to know that goods are well 
sold, as well as well made. You have to pay the cost 
of selling just as you have to pay for the cost of 
manufacturing. Think that over. 


And the cost of selling is no small item. In some 
cases it costs more to sell goods than to make them. 
The seller who clings to antiquated, expensive meth- 
ods of selling is no more entitled to your patronage 
than the one who runs an out-of-date factory, because 
you have to pay the additional costs in either case. 


If the waste is to be squeezed out of selling, the 

buyer can not escape a share of the responsibility in 
bringing it about. 
THIS means recognizing in a substantial way the 
efforts of those sellers who have adopted modern, 
economical methods of selling, and one of these be- 
yond any question is good advertising in good Busi- 
ness Papers. Advertising not only cuts the cost of 
selling, but it increases production volume and 
lowers manufacturing costs. It standardizes qual- 
ity, and is a guarantee of good faith. 


The sooner buyers begin to put this idea into prac- 
tice in real earnest, the sooner will the benefits be 
manifest. 
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Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware & Metal 

Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine 

Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel Review 


lilustrated Milliner 
Implement and Tractor 
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Implement & Tractor 
Trade Journal 
Industrial Arts 
Magazine 


Inland Printer 


Iron Age 
Iron Trade Review 


Lumber 
Lumber Trade Journal 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Age 
Marine Review 
Millinery Trade Review 
Mill Supplies 
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Press 
Peak -wen Hospital (The) 
Motor Age 
Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 
Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner & Dyer 

National Laundry 
Journal 

National Petroleum News 

Nautical Gazette 
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Bulletin 

Northwestern Druggist 


Oil News 
Oil Trade Journal 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant Engineering 

Price Current—Grain 
Reporter 

Printers’ Ink 


Railway Age 

Railway Electrical 
Engineer 

Seleay Maintenance 
Engineer 

Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 


Sanitary & Heating En- 
gineering 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather 
Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware & 
Implement Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry 
Journal 


Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal 

Textile World 

Welding Engineer 

Wood-Worker (The) 
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Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery — Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


| New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 




















STRAIT’S PATENT LEVER FEED GUIDE 


The Logical Successor to the Quad, 
itis di dable and saves time 


Dozen, $2.50; Half dozen, $1.35 
Set (3) 75c; Extra Tongues, doz., 10c 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


H. H. STRAIT, Mfr., Overland, Mo. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 












The Crane 
Composing Room Saw 


Reduces Cost of Routing, Trimming and 
Mortising 


A compact, convenient and practical low 
cost machine. Cuts linotype slugs, leads, 
furniture, reglets, brass rule, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, etc. Special attachments for 
grinding, drilling, routing, etc. 

Comes ready for use. Simply place on 

bench, connect cord to light socket and start 
running. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Height, 12”; size of 
table, 12”x 16”; diameter of saws, 6”; diam- 
eter of saw arbor, 34”; bronze bushings; end- 
less belt, 14”; ball bearing motor, % 4hp. 


EQUIPMENT: Motor with cord and plug, screw-drivers, wrench, $135 














two saws, pica gauge reading to 52 picas by nonpareils, rip and 
cut-off guides, saw guard and eye shield. All complete f.o. b. Toledo, 


Same machine with ball bearings (which insures perma- = Write for completely 
nent alignment) and more complete equipment, $160. descriptive circular. 


W. & J. Boice Pv; 114 23d Street, Toledo, Ohio 


















New and Rebuilt Machinery 


We manufacture Reliance Lever Paper Cutters, Model 
Ink Fountains for Gordon Presses, Hart Pony Fountains, 
Gordon Press Web Feeders, Cylinder Press Form Lifts, 
Special Machinery, Safety Guards for all kinds of Print- 
ing Machinery. 

We are dealers in Rebuilt Printing Machinery. We 
take down, move and re-erect printing machinery. 
We rebuild Printing, Book Binders’ and Box Makers’ 
Machinery. 

All repair parts for Colt’s Armory Presses, Laureate 
Presses and Chandler and Price Presses carried in stock. 


THE PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORKS 
130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
























If You Want 


SERVICE 


BRASS RULE 


GIMLIN'S STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 


PRINTING PLANTS 

1. 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
EXGLUSIVELY 








WOODIYPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 








QUALITY 


Try Us 
NEIL CAMPBELL CO. 


Printers’ Materials 
72 Beekman St., New York 
Phone — Beekman 3419 











HicGHest ENDORSEMENTS 





Printers Appraisal Agency, Ine. 
536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 


(@itter-tere) 






IN THE 


MARKET 


Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


















American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






J 

















We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Chicago 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 


There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 















World Building 
New York 





The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Acme Multi-Color Co. 

American Assembling Machine Co. 
American Brass & Wood 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Printing Ink Co 
American Steel Chase Co 
American Type Founders Co 
American Writing Paper Co 
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Dowd Knife Works 
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Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co 
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Elam Paper Co. 

Embossograph Process Co. 

Engdahl Bindery 
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Goss Printing Press Co 
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Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co 
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Hoyt Metal Co. 
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Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 
International Association of Electrotypers.... 
Intertype Corporation 582-583 


ee be eer 
Johnson Perfection Burner Co 


Kastens, Henry 

Kidder Press Co. 

Kimball, Dorr 

Kimble Electric Co. 

King, Albert B., & Co 
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LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Latham Machinery Co. 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 

Lee Hardware Co. 
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Ludlow Typograph Co 
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Mid-States Gummed Paper Co 
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Minneapolis School of Printing 

Mittag & Volger 
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Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Murphy-Parker Co. 


National Machine Co. 
Neenah Paper Co. 

Nelson, C. R. & W. A., Co 
New Advance Machinery Co 
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Norib Co. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 

Penrose, A. W., & Co 

Pippert, W., 

Poates, L. L., Engraving Co 
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Premier Register Table Co 

Print-Aid Co. 

Printers’ Appraisal Agency 
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Regensteiner Corporation 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Royal Electrotype Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co. 


’ Shattuck & Bickford 
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Stafford Engraving Co. 

Standard Typesetting Co 
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United Printing Machinery Co 
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Universal Fixture Corporation 
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Clearer Impressions, Minimum Make-Ready, Obtained With 


| Cromwell Tympan 
Papers: 


Cromwell | aw Tympan gives more 
. seosi A PHeS impressions without 
Traveling, Y. ide replacing. 


Shifting, S i Is tes Proof 

° . ever Rots 
Special Prepared Needs no Oiling 

Tympan Gives Draw Sheets 


that are always tight 
P apers — } on your press. 
































ON'T confuse Cromwell Tympan 

Paper with the ordinary oiled sur- 
face sheets, as our product is a special 
made top sheet, usually termed a‘“Tympan 
Sheet.”’ Furnished in rolls or sheets in any 
size. For economy on your press and per- 
fection of work, adopt Cromwell Tympan 
Papers. Samples sent on application. 








Manufactured exclusively by 


The Cromwell Paper Company 


Mill and Main Office, Jasper Place, Department I. P., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 
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MORE THAN 43,000 IN USE 
«LINOTYPE: 
THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
$100 South Wabash Avenue 








29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE operator at the keyboard of a Model 
24 Linotype can compose almost any 


This advertisement is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 


THE MODEL 24 LINOTYPE 

piece of job or ad work without leaving his 

seat. At his finger tips he has control of as 

many as ten different faces in six different 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Canadian Linotype Limited, 149 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 


sizes, a total of 850 characters. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 
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